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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF WAVE MECHANICS 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION ^ 

T he new wave mechanics has received during the past 
two years the firm support of experiment, thanks to the 
discovery of a striking phenomenon completely unknown 
previously, viz. : the diffraction of electrons by crystals. 
From one point of view it may be said that this discovery is 
the exact counterpart of the older discovery of the photo- 
electric effect, since it shows that for matter as for light we 
have hitherto neglected one of the aspects of physical reality. 

The discovery of the photo-electric effect has taught us that 
the undulatory theory of light, firmly established by Fresnel 
and subsequently developed by Maxwell as the electro- 
magnetic theory, although it contains a large body of truth, 
is, nevertheless, insufficient, and that it is necessary, in a 
certain sense, to turn again to the corpuscular conception of 
light proposed by Newton. 

Planck, in his famous theory of black body radiation, was 
led to assume that radiation of frequency v is always emitted 
and absorbed in equal and finite quantities, in quanta of 
magnitude hv, h being the constant with which the name of 
Planck will always be associated. In order to explain the 
photo-electric effect, Einstein had only to adopt the hypothesis, 
which is quite in conformity with the ideas of Planck, that 
light consists of corpuscles and that the energy of the cor- 
puscles of light of frequency v is hv. When a light corpuscle 
in its passage through matter encounters an electron at rest, 
it can impart £o it its energy hv and the electron thus set in 

^ This introduction is the reproduction of a communication made 
by the author at the meeting of the British Association for the Advanca- 
meat of Science held in Glasgow in September^ 1928, 
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motion will leave the matter with kinetic energy equal in 
amount to the difference between the energy hv, which it has 
received, and the work it has had to expend to get out of the 
matter. Now, this is precisely the experimental law of the 
photo-electric effect in the form which has been verified in 
succession for all the radiations from the ultra-violet region 
to X- and y-rays. 

Einstein, in developing his idea, has shown that if the 
hypothesis of light corpuscles or light quanta be accepted, it 
is necessary to attribute to each of these corpuscles a momen- 

JhV 

turn p — — together with energy W = hv. These two rela- 
c 

tions define mechanically the light corpuscle of frequency v. 
More recently the corpuscular theory of Einstein has been 
confirmed by the discovery of the Compton effect. This effect 
may be described in the following way ; a beam of X-rays 
falling on matter may undergo a lowering of frequency, while 
electrons are set in more or less rapid motion. The phenom- 
enon is readily explained if it be admitted that there is an 
encounter, or impact, between a light corpuscle and an electron 
initially at rest in the matter. During the impact the electron 
takes up energy from the light corpuscle and is set in motion. 
The light corpuscle has thus lost a part of its energy, and as 
the relation W hv must always be maintained, the frequency 
of the light quantum will be less after the impact than before 
it. The theory of the Compton phenomenon, based on the 

hv 

two equations W = hv and p = — , has been developed by 

c 

Compton himself and by Debye : experiment has confirmed 
the theory quantitatively, and this has provided another 
brilliant success for the hypothesis that light has a granular 
structure. 

In spite of these successes the theory of light quanta 
would not by itself be completely satisfactory. In the first 
place, those phenomena described by the terms diffraction and 
interference demand the introduction of the concept of waves, 

hv 

and, further, the two relations W hv and p = — imply the 

c 

existence of a frequency v. 

This is sufficient to show that light cannot consist of simple 
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particles in motion. Nevertheless, the discovery of the photo- 
electric effect confirmed by the Compton'effect has shown the 
necessity of introducing into optics the idea of corpuscles side 
by side with the idea of waves. A curious duality of Nature 
appears to be revealed here. 

But if for a century we have neglected too much the cor- 
puscular aspect in the theory of light in our exclusive attach- 
ment to waves, have we not erred in the opposite direction in 
the theory of matter ? Have we not wrongly neglected the 
point of view of waves and thought only of corpuscles ? These 
are the questions the author of this book set himself some 
years ago in reflecting upon the analogy between the principle 
of least action and the principle of Fermat and upon the 
meaning of the mysterious quantum conditions introduced into 
intra-atomic d3niamics by Planck, Bohr, Wilson and Sommer- 
feld. 

By reasoning which will be studied in this volume, we may 
arrive at the conviction that it is necessary to introduce waves 
into the theory of matter and to do it in the following way. 
Let a material particle (e.g. an electron) of mass m be con- 
sidered which is moving freely with a constant velocity v. If* 
we adopt the expressions given by the theory of Relativity, its 
energy and momentum are : 


W 




^ Vl - )3' 


mv 


Wv 


r»2 > 




c being the velocity of light in empty space. 

According to the new conception it is necessary to associate 
with this particle a wave travelling in the direction of motion 
of wfiich the frequency is.: 



and of which the phase velocity is 


V = ^ = 




( 3 ) 


hence : 


hv W 
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and consequently if A is the wave-length of the associated wave, 



If we seek to apply these formulae, not only to a material 
particle but also to a light particle, we must write v = c, and 
then we find : 

\ 

. W = hv, p = —. . . . (6) 

c 

T 

These are exactly the fundamental formulae of the theory of 
light quanta. Our formulae (2) to (5) are thus general ; they 
apply equally well to matter and radiation, and they are the 
expression of the necessity in both cases of introducing side by 
side the ideas of corpuscle and of wave. 

As follows, in particular, from the elegant works of 
Schrodinger, and as we shall show in detail in the course of 
these studies, the old mechanics corresponds to the case in 
which the propagation of the associated wave proceeds accord- 
ing to the laws of geometrical optics. In this case the cor- 
puscle or particle may be regarded as describing one of the 
rays of the wave with a velocity equal to Lord Rayleigh’s 
group velocity. Thus we may under these circumstances 
consider the particle as constituted by a group of waves of 
neighbouring frequencies and this gives a physical picture of 
the particle which would be very satisfactottf were it possible 
to generalise it ; unfortunately, this is not tae case. 

It is to be noted that, if the associated wave is propagated 
according to the laws of geometrical optics no experiment can 
prove the existence of associated waves, because the result of 
an experiment can then always be regarded as proving only 
the exactness of the laws of the old mechanics. But it is quite 
another matter when the conditions of propagation of the 
associated wave are such that the approximations of geo- 
metrical optics are no longer sufficiently accurate to describe 
the process. According to the new ideas, we must then expect 
to observe phenomena which the old mechanics is quite power- 
less to predict and which are characteristic of the new un- 
dulatory conception of d3niamics. 

In the domain proper to the new dynamics, the principle 
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which appears best established is that the square of the ampli- 
tude of the wave, i.e. its intensity, must measure at each point 
of space and at each instant of time the probability that the 
associated particle is at that point at that instant. A little 
reflection will show that this principle is necessary to account 
for the phenomena of interference and diffraction of light, for 
in optics the maximum luminous energy is found in the places 
where the Fresnel wave has the greatest intensity. Since we 
are following as our guide the idea of bringing together as 
closely as possible the theory of light and that of matter, it is 
quite natural to extend the principle which is necessary in the 
case of light to the case of particles of matter. 

We thus arrive at the idea that material particles will give 
rise to phenomena analogous to those of interference and 
diffraction of light and that the methods of calculation must 
be closely alike in the two cases. Thus a cloud consisting of 
electrons with the same velocity must be associated with a 
plane monochromatic wave. Let us suppose that this cloud 
falls on a medium with regular structure, such as occurs in the 
case of a crystal. If the distances between the elements of 
this structure are of the same order of magnitude as the wave- 
length of the incident wave, diffraction will occur, and in 
certain directions, which may be readily found by calculation, 
the amplitude of the diffracted wave will have maximum 
values. In accordance with this, we must expect that the 
electrons will be concentrated along certain directions. We 
shall thus have the exact analogy with Laue's experiment on 
X-rays, and if the result agrees with the theoretical deduction 
we shall obtain a very direct and a very strong proof that it is 
necessary, even in the case of matter, to complete our concep- 
tion of a particle by the addition of that of a wave. 

These experiments have been realised by various methods 
under different conditions by Davisson and Germer in New 
York, by Professor G. P. Thompson in Aberdeen, and by Rupp 
in Gottingen. The agreement between theory and experiment 
is excellent ; the deviations which had been established in the 
first experiments of Davisson and Germer appear to receive a 
very natural explanation by taking account of the refractive 
index of the waves in the crystal. Rupp has, indeed, been 
able quite recently to diffract a beam of electrons at grazing 
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incidence on an ordinary lined grating. Thus, experimental 
confirmation is as satisfactory as could be desired. 

In this way a collection of magnificent experimental results 
has clearly established the necessity of introducing simul- 
taneously particles and waves into the whole domain of 
physics. 

But what does this duality of waves and particles mean ? 
This is a very difficult question and one which is still far from 
being very clearly elucidated. 

The simplest idea is that which SchrOdinger put forward at 
the beginning of his work, viz. that the particle or the electron 
is constituted by a group of waves ; it is a “ wave packet.’’ 
We have seen that this can be maintained so long as mechanical 
phenomena are considered which are in harmony with the old 
dynamics, that is to say in the new language, phenomena in 
which the propagation of the associated wave obeys the laws 
of geometrical optics. Unfortunately, when we pass to the 
domain proper of the new theory it appears scarcely possible 
to support this idea which is so attractive on account of its 
simplicity. In an experiment like that of the diffraction of an 
electron by a crystal the wave packet would be completely 
dispersed and destroyed ; as a result no particles would be 
found in the diffracted bundles. In other words, if they were 
simple wave packets the particles would have no stable exist- 
ence. 

If it appears impossible to maintain Schr6dinger’s view in 
all its consequences, neither is it easy to develop another 
opinion with which the author has for a long time associated 
himself and according to which the particle is a singularity in 
a wave phenomenon. In the special case of the uniform 
motion of a particle it is possible to find a solution of the 
wave equation showing a moving singularity and capable of 
representing the particle. But it is very difficult to make the 
generalisation to the case of non-uniform motion, and there 
are serious objections to this point of view ; we shall not 
discuss this difficulty any further in this volume. 

The author has also made another suggestion which is 
published in his report to the Fifth Solway Congress.^ We 
have seen that we must always associate a wave with a 

^ “ Electrons et photons,” Gauthier Villars, editeur, Paris, 1928. 
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particle, and so the idea which is in best agreement with the 
older views of physics is to consider the wave as a reality and 
as occupying a certain region of space, while the particle is 
regarded as a material point having a definite position in the 
wave. This is the basis of the suggestion. Since it is necessary, 
as we have said above, that the intensity of the wave should 
be proportional at each point to the probability of the occur- 
rence of the particle at that point, we must attempt to connect 
the motion of the particle with the propagation of the wave 
so that this relation is automatically realised in every case. 
It is, in fact, actually possible to establish a connection between 
the motion of the particle and the propagation of the wave, 
so that if at an initial instant the intensity of the wave 
measures the required probability the same is true at all 
later instants. We may thus suppose that the particle is 
guided by the wave which plays the part of a pilot- wave. 
This view permits of an interesting visualization of the cor- 
puscular motion in wave mechanics without too wide a departure 
from classical ideas. Unfortunately, we encounter very serious 
objections to this view also, and these will be pointed out in 
the course of the book. It is not possible to regard the theory 
of the pilot-wave as satisfactory. Nevertheless, since the 
equations on which this theory rests are sound, we may 
preserve some of its consequences by giving to it a modified 
form in agreement with ideas developed independently by 
Kennard.^ Instead of speaking of the motion and of the 
trajectory of the particles, we speak of the motion and of the 
trajectory of the elements of probability ” and in this way 
the difficulties noted are avoided. 

Finally, there is a fourth point of view developed by 
Heisenberg and Bohr which is most favoured at present. 
This point of view is a little disconcerting at first sight, but yet 
it appears to contain a large body of truth. According to this 
view, the wave does not represent a physical phenomenon 
taking place in a region of space ; rather it is simply a symbolic 
representation of what we know about the particle. An 
experiment or observation never permits us to say exactly 
that this particle occupies this position in space and that it 
has this particular velocity. All that experiment can show us 

1 Physical Review,” 31, 1928, p. 876. 
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is that the position and velocity of the particle lie within 
certain limits, or, in other words, that there is a certain prob- 
ability that the particle lies in a particular position and some 
other probability that it has a particular velocity. The in- 
formation that an initial experiment or observation made at 
time ^0 gives may be represented symbolically by a wave of 
which the intensity at Iq gives the probability of occurrence of 
the particle at any point and of which the spectral distribution 
gives the relative probability of the various states of motion. 
If we study the propagation of the wave from the instant 
to a later instant t, the partition of intensity and the spectral 
distribution at the instant t will allow us to say what the 
probability is that a second experiment or observation, made 
at the instant t, will localise the particle at a particular point 
or ascribe to it a particular state of motion. 

The essential consequence of this point of view is Heisenberg's 
uncertainty relation. A limited wave train can only be con- 
sidered appreciably monochromatic if its dimensions are large 
with respect to the wave-length. If, therefore, as the result of 
an observation, we localise the particle in a region of space 
which is of small dimensions with respect to the wave-length, 
it will have to be represented by a wave train which is by 
no means monochromatic. Thus, from Heisenberg's point of 
view, the more precisely we attempt to determine the position 
the less accurately can we determine the state of motion. 
Conversely, the more exactly the state of motion is defined 
the more closely will the associated wave approach a plane 
monochromatic wave with constant amplitude. Thus the 
more exactly the state of motion is defined the less definite 
will be the estimation of the position of the particle. Bohr 
states that there are two complementary aspects of reality ; 
localisation in space-time and dynamical specification by 
energy and momentum. It is as if there were two different 
planes and it were impossible to focus exactly on both at 
the same time. For illustration let it be supposed that there is 
a diagram of which certain parts are drawn in a plane FI and 
other parts in a plane /7' very close to 77 and parallel to it. If 
we examine this diagram with a not too precise optical instru- 
ment we shall succeed, by focussing on a plane between 77 and 
77', in obtaining an image in fair agreement with the diagram. 
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and we shall have the impression that it is all traced in one 
plane. But if we use an optical instrument of great accuracy, 
the more carefully we focus on il the more blurred will be the 
parts traced on FI' and we shall recognise that the diagram is 
not all traced on one plane. 

The old mechanics is the analogy of the inaccurate optical 
instrument ; under its guidance we had the illusion that we 
could determine at one and the same time both the position 
and state of motion of the particle. But with the new me- 
chanics, which is the analogy of the accurate instrument, we 
are compelled to recognize that localisation in space and time 
and energy specification are two different planes of reality 
which it is impossible to bring clearly into focus simultaneously. 
This, it appears, is the fundamental conception of Bohr and 
Heisenberg. 

This leads to the consequence already foreseen by Born 
that we can no longer assert that there is a rigorous deter- 
minism in Nature, for all the determinism of the old dynamics 
rested on the possibility of determining simultaneously the 
initial position and velocity of a particle, which is impossible 
if Heisenberg ^s view is admitted. Consequently there are no 
longer any rigorous laws, but only laws of probability. 

This method of interpreting wave mechanics introduces 
many surprises. In the first place, the particles have existence, 
and we admit that in speaking of their number we are 
giving expression to something which has a definite meaning. 
But with Bohr’s ideas it is no longer possible to hold the 
clear and classic picture which portrays them as very small 
objects having position in space, a velocity and a trajectory. 
In the second place, the other party in this dualism, the 
wave, is no more than a purely symbolic and analytic represen- 
tation of certain probabilities, and no longer constitutes a 
physical phenomenon in the old meaning of the term. An 
example will make this last point clear. Let us suppose that 
at the time t the wave train associated with a particle occupies 
a region R of space, and that a particular observation made at 
this instant permits us to state that the particle is to be found 
in a region R' which is naturally within R ; then the wave 
packet must be ‘‘ reduced,” to use Heisenberg’s expression, 
that is to say, the whole of the wave within R but external to 
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R' vanishes just as the expectation of an event which is not 
realized vanishes. This shows very clearly the non-physical 
character of the wave in the conceptions of Bohr and Heisenberg. 

To sum up, the physical interpretation of the new mechanics 
remains an extremely difl&cult question. Nevertheless,’ one 
great fact is now well established ; this is that for matter and 
for radiation the dualism of waves and particles must be 
admitted, and that the distribution of the particles in space 
can only be foreseen by the consideration of waves. Unfor- 
tunately the profound nature of the two members in this 
duality and the precise relation existing between them still 
remain a mystery. 



CHAPTER I 


THE OLD SYSTEMS OF MECHANICS OP A PARTICLE 


1. Hamilton’s Principle 


T here are two systems of mechanics which we may 
describe under the term “ old mechanics.’^ The first of 
these, and the older of the two, is the classical or New- 
tonian mechanics ; the second is the relativistic mechanics of 
Einstein. Newtonian mechanics remained for a long time 
sufficient for the needs of science, but the profound conceptions 
of Einstein, have shown that it must be modified so that a 
system is obtained which coincides with the older when the 
velocity of the particle is small compared with the velocity, 
c, of light in empty space, but which deviates from it when the 
velocity is comparable with c. 

The two old systems of mechanics, in spite of the differences 
between them, at the same time resemble one another in im- 
portant particulars ; the general equations have the same 
form, they are both derivable from the same principle, that of 
least action, and there are other analogies. For this reason 
it is easy to describe at the same time the general principles 
of the two systems. The essential point is that all the formulae 
of Newtonian mechanics can be deduced from the mechanics 
of Einstein by supposing that the velocity of light in empty 
space is infinitely great ; in other words, the classical formulae 
are always obtained from the relativity formulae by a develop- 
ment in a series in powers of 


and by omitting the terms 


of higher orders. 

We shall consider first the dynamics of a single particle, 
that is to say, we shall study the motion of a particle in a field 
of force which is assumed to be given. We shall define this 

11 
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field of force by a potential function 'F{Xy y, 2 , t) of the co- 
ordinates of space and time. In the old mechanics we consider 
particles or corpuscles as having a definite position in space so 
that we can record their position by means of three co-ordinates. 
Thus, since the particle has a definite situation in space at each 
instant, we may evidently define its velocity as the limit of the 
ratio of the space described along the trajectory and the time 
taken when the latter tends to zero. If the position of the 
particle is recorded by means of rectangular co-ordinates, we 
have : 

y =Z 

where the dots denote differentiation with respect to time. In 
the general case, where curvilinear co-ordinates {qi, q 2 , q^) are 
employed, the velocity is expressed by a certain function of 
the g’s and ^’s. 

The fundamental principle of the two old dynamics is 
Hamilton’s principle of stationary action. Let it be supposed 
that at the instant the particle is situated at a point of 
space and that at a later instant it is at Mj. The problem 
arising in the dynamics of a particle is to determine the motion 
in the interval of time between Hamilton’s principle 

states that a certain function L( 5 , g, t) exists, which is a function 
of the g’s, ^’s, and the time, with the property that the integral 

I Jjdt is smaller for the actual motion than for any other 

infinitesimally varied motion which takes the particle from 
Mq at time to Mj at time 

rh 

/The integral 1 JAt is the Hamiltonian integral of action. 

J<0 

The function L is called the Lagrangian function and some- 
times the kinetic potential. 

Hamilton's principle of least action is thus described by 
the formula : 

~ • • • (^) 

JIq 

Iq and ti being invariable, and the symbol denoting an in- 
finitesimal change in the form of the function q{t), and conse- 
quently in q(t)f with the condition that their initial and final 
values are unchanged. 
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2. The Equations of Lagrange 

The general procedure of the calculus of variations will 
lead to the equations of Lagrange. If we change the function 
q for each value of t so that it becomes q + Sq, the function q 
will become q + 8q, and we obtain : 

■ • ( 2 ) 

n 1 


and in consequence, since fg and are fixed, 

But Sq — ^ (S?)> so that by integration by parts, 


whence we obtain for Hamilton’s principle (1) : 

n-3 




In' J 


dt\7)q 


(5) 


Since the Sg’s are arbitrary, it follows that : 


0 (» = 


dt\hqj 


{n == 1, 2, 3). 


( 6 ) 


These are the equations of Lagrange. They define the motion 
of the particle as a function of 6 arbitrary constants which 
may be the three initial co-ordinates and the three components 
of the initial velocity. 


3. The Lagrangian Function. Momentum and Energy 

Up to this point our dynamical theory has remained, as it 
were, a blank form, since we have not stated the form of the 
function L in the j’s, j’s and t. It is just at this point that the 
mechanics of Newton and Einstein diverge in that the choice 
of L is different. 
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In the Newtonian system 

L{g, q, <) = iwu* - F(gf, t), . . (7) 

m being a characteristic constant of the particle considered, 
called its mass. The function F(g, <) is the potential function, 
and V is the velocity of the particle which must be expressed in 
terms of the g’s and g’s. 

In Einstein’s system 

L{q,q,t)=—mcWl — P^ — ¥{q,t). . ( 8 ) 

Since Vl — = 1 — + • • • > we see that by neglecting 

the unwritten terms, we have : 

L = — mc^ + — r(g, t), . . (9) 

so that the relativistic form of the function with this degree of 
approximation differs from the classical form only in the con- 
stant term — mc^. In the integral (1) this term gives rise to 
— mc\ti — <o), which is not subject to variation and may 
consequently be neglected. In this way we readily appreciate 
the point mentioned above that these two systems of mechanics 
coincide when we neglect the higher powers of p. 

Now that we know how we must fill in our blank Hamiltonian 
form in order to obtain the one or the other old system of 
dynamics, let us return to the equations of Lagrange. 

We shall define certain quantities p by the equations : 

Pn = ^ (» = 1 . 2 , 3 ) . . . ( 10 ) 


and we shall describe p„ as the conjugate momentum of g„. 
The equations of Lagrange then give : 


dpn _ ^ 

dt ~ 


( 11 ) 


Let us consider briefly the particular case where the co-ordinates 
are rectangular. We have then : 

qi = *, q2 = y> Ss = and = -\ry^ z^. 


With the Newtonian form of L we find : 

p, = mx, Pi = my, p^ = mz. 


. ( 12 ) 
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The p’s are thus the components of the momentum mv. With 
the relativistic form of L, 

mx my mz 

“ Vl — ~ Vl — ~ Vl - j8*‘ ^ ^ 

The p’s will then be components of momentum if this quantity 
is defined to be equal to 

mv 

Moreover, in both cases the choice of rectangular co-ordinates 
has the effect of making L depend upon the g’s only through 
the function F. Hence : 


If we consider the vector — grad F with components 
\ 'dx' 

and if we call this vector the force applied to the particle, 
denoting it by f, the equations (11) give the classical equations : 

dt dt dt ^ ^ 

which are applicable in both the old dynamical systems. 

Let us now introduce the conception of energy. For this 
purpose we begin with the general formal expression of the 
equations of Lagrange : 

Now let us consider the quantity : 


= - L. 


and obtain its time derivative 


S . ^ ^ _ 

dt Jg/” 


SL dqn 
'bqn ' dt _ 
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The first and third terms of the right-hand side of (18) cancel 
on account of the equations of Lagrange, the second and fourth 
on account of the definition of Thus : 


dt "bt' ' 


(19) 


whence the theorem ; if the function L does not depend ex- 
plicitly on the time, the quantity W remains constant. W is 
called the energy of the particle. 

Let us examine the expression for the energy in classical 
dynamics. We have in this case L = \mv^ — F, and whatever 
the co-ordinates chosen, the term is a homogeneous 

quadratic function of the g’s for and each 

of the terms i/, 2 is a linear function of the g’s. Thus, if 
T = we obtain, by means of Euler’s theorem, 



since L depends on the ^’s through T only. 

We therefore obtain : 

W = 2T - L = 2T - (T - F) = T + F. . (21) 

The energy is the sum of T(= \mv^), called the kinetic energy, 
and of F, called the potential energy. 

Let us pass now to the dynamics of relativity where 

L = - - F. 

We can no longer follow exactly the same argument, since 
Vl — is not a homogeneous quadratic function of the 
but we can write : 




m bv^ 

2V1 Wn 


and since v* is a homogeneous quadratic function of the g„’s, 
we have : 


n = 3 
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and by (22) : 




Thus : 


n= a 

= '^Pnin 


Vi-jS* 


+ mcVl - i3* + F 


= vr=p+®'' 

TthO^ 

The term represents the energy of the particle in 

motion in the dynamics of relativity. If the particle is at rest 
the term has the value me 2 , which is the energy of the particle 
at rest, that is, its internal energy corresponding to its rest mass 
m and equal to the product of the rest mass and the square of 
the velocity of light. When the particle is in motion this 

energy becomes —j^====, which is equal to the product of 

Vth 

and the quantity which may be regarded as the mass 

of the particle in motion. It is important to note that a 
particle with a proper mass different from zero must always 
have a speed lower than that of light, since its energy tends to 
infinity when j8 tends to unity. 

If we develop in a series of powers of j8, neglecting 

higher powers, we find : 

W = mc^ + + F . . . (25) 


and we see that the relativistic energy is to this degree of 
approximation equal to that of Newtonian mechanics increased 
by the term me 2 . We must never lose sight of this essential 
difference, and must remember that classical dynamics syste- 
matically neglects the internal energy term mc^. 


4. Another form 0 ! Hamilton’s Principle. The Principle of 

Maupertuis 

We proceed to show that it is possible to give to Hamilton’s 
integral of action the form of an integral along a curve. For 
2 
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this purpose let us consider an abstract four dimensional space 
formed by the union of the three co-ordinates q and the time t. 
The motion of the particle is represented in this space by a 
certain curve, since this motion is expressed by three relations 
of the type : 

=/n(0- 

This curve is what is called in the theory of relativity the 
world line of the moving particle ; along this chrve each 
co-ordinate is a certain function of the time. 

By ( 17 ) Hamilton’s integral may be written : 



n = 1 


the points Pq and Pj corresponding to the times Iq and on 
the world line. The principle of stationary action asserts that 
this line integral is stationary for all infinitely small deforma- 
tions from the curve of integration, the extremities of the curve 
being kept fixed, which means that neither the initial and final 
instants nor the initial and final positions are varied. 

In the case of constant fields of force the principle of 
stationary action takes a particularly important form. In fact, 

we have : — = 0, and consequently — = 0. The energy is 

ct of 

constant, and we can give to the principle a celebrated form 
of expression which is due to Maupertuis. This permits of the 
determination of the trajectory without the necessity of con- 
sidering the way in which the particle describes it. It is only 
for fields of force which are constant in time that such a separa- 
tion between the study of the trajectory and the study of the 
motion can be realised ; this may be readily understood by the 
following consideration. 

To pass from Hamilton’s principle, which is always true, to 
the principle of Maupertuis, which is restricted to constant 
fields, it is necessary to establish a formula sometimes called 
the principle of varied action. Instead of considering a varia- 
tion in which the initial and final times and co-ordinates are 
fixed, let us cause them to vary also by very small amounts 
8^05 and (8g',j)o, The variation of Hamilton’s integral 
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is the sum of what it would be if the limits were not varied 
and of the variation due to change of the limits. 

Thus : 

sj Ld<=| SL d< + 2>„Sg„ — W 8< J . (27) 

n = 1 

for when the initial instant is varied by and the initial 
co-ordinates by (Sg„)o, the integral, considered as a line integral, 
evidently changes by 


[^(Pn)o(8?«)o - Wo8«„], 


while for variations at the upper limit, the change is 

n ^ 1 

The first term of (27) is zero according to Hamilton’s principle, 
so that : 

rh “jl 

S I L = I — W 8n . . . (28) 

n^l ^ 

This formula is the expression of the principle of varied action. 
Denote by S Hamilton’s integral, and by Si the curvilinear 

integral, 


Si = ^yPndqn 


taken along the trajectory from the initial point Mq to the 
final point Mi. The integral (29) is the integral of action of 
Maupertuis. Since in the case of a constant field the formulae 
(21) and (24) allow the velocity, and consequently the p’s, to 
be expressed as a function of the constant energy and of the 
co-ordinates q, the integral of Maupertuis does not depend 
upon the time. We have : 

S = Si-pWcZ^ . . . (30) 

Jto 
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and consequently in general for any variation whatsoever : 


ss = 8Si - SW(Z<- 

.By comparison with (28) we find : 

8Si = 

n *= 1 


(31) 

(32) 


If, therefore, we restrict ourselves to variations of the trajectory 
in which the ends Mq and Mj are unchanged, while the energy 
is unaltered, the integral of action of Maupertuis is stationary. 
This is the principle of Maupertuis. 

Let us consider the case where the g’s are rectangular co- 
ordinates so that : 


n =* i 

2 


Pndqn = p^x + pydy + p,dz 


(33) 


and we see that the integral Sj has the following interpretation. 
It is the integral of momentum along the trajectory, and has 

the value [mvds in classical mechanics and \—j^^=ds in 

J JVl-i32 

relativistic mechanics, ds denoting the element of arc of the 
trajectory. 


5. The Hamiltonian Canonical Equations 

We proceed to show that the dynamical equations can 
be put into a form well known as Hamilton’s canonical 
equations. Since the function L depends on the g’s, ^j’s and t, 
we may, by means of (10), express the ^’s as a function of 
these variables, and consequently write in general : 

qn = fn{q, P. t), (n=l, 2, 3) . . (34) 

where denotes a function which can be calculated in any 
particular case. 

We may thus choose as our variables the g’s, p’s and t in 
the place of the g’s, g’s and t. Let H(g, p, t) denote the energy 
expressed in terms of these variables which are often described 
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as the canonical variables. We have by the definition of 
energy : 

n >= 3 

= — • • (35) 

n = 1 

where, on the right-hand side, we must suppose that the q'B 
are expressed as functions of the p’s, g’s and t by means of 

(34). If we determine the derivatives — and , where 

m has a definite value 1, 2 or 3, 


^Pm 


n = 3 


4“ 


^Pm 


n = 8 


Mn ^Pm 


= qm .... 

n = 1 n = 1 


(36) 






by the equations of Lagrange. 


(37) 


We have thus obtained the system of Hamiltonian canonical 
equations : 


dqn 

dt 


SH dp„ t>H 

1>Pn’ dt ~ 


{n = 1, 2, 3) 


(38) 


It is easy to deduce the theorem of conservation of energy, and 

it suffices to determine - 37 -. 

d,t 


dH _ c)H / <)H dp„ aH dq„\ 

dt It ^ dt tjg'n dt ) 

n <=• 1 

It 


(39) 


According to the definition of energy given in (36), it appears 
that if L does not contain the time explicitly, the same is true 
()H 

of H and — = 0. Thus the energy is constant, a result 

Of 

already obtained. 
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We proceed to consider in detail Hamilton’s equations in 
both the old systems of dynamics. 

Let us take first the case of classical mechanics with rect- 
angular co-ordinates. 

We have : 


= mv^, py = mvy, p^ = mv^, 


V^=vl-\-vl + vj = +pI+ P^), . 

whence 

H = + F = ^{pl + pl + pi) + F(^, t). 


( 40 ) 

( 41 ) 


The equations 


dqn 

dt 


have, for example : 


^Pn 


are immediately verified, since we 


dx _ _ p* _ DH 

dt ~ ~ m ~ 7)Px 

The equations now become : 

dt 7!q„ 


dvx t)F , 

= — — , etc. 
dt dx 


( 42 ) 


( 43 ) 


These are the fundamental Newtonian equations. 

Let us now take the relativity theory with rectangular 
axes. 

In this case ; 


Px = 


m 


Vl - Vl - 

mc‘ 


m 


■Vy, Pz 


m 


\/l -)3* 


v„ ( 44 ) 


H = 


Vl -)32 


+ F(?, t). 


■ (45) 


It is necessary first of all to express H as a function of the q’s, 
p’s and t. 

We have : 


whence 


Pl^-Pl + Pl- 




1 


iPl + + i>«) 


1 


( 46 ) 
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If we add unity to each side and take the square root, we 
obtain : 

1 1 


~ ^ + Pv + p! • 


and 


H(?, p,t) = cV mV -\- pi + pI + pI -{• ^{q, f) (48) 
We have therefore : 




CPn 


= ?5 Vl - P, (49) 


’ 4 


mV + "^pl 


m 


where the suffixes 1, 2, 3 are to be identified with x, y, z 

respectively. The equations ^ ^ are again identically 

dt oPn 

satisfied in this case, since we have : 

dx p, 


di 


= 'f^x = —Vl — etc. 
m ^ ’ 


. (50) 


The equations ^ give the equations of motion of the 

dynamics of Einstein’s theory ; 


d [■ mVx ~\ t>F 

dtl^l — j8V ^ 


, etc. 


. (51) 


6. Contact Transformations 

Hamilton’s equations are expressed in terms of seven 
variables, the time t, the three co-ordinates q„, and the three 
momenta p„. Let the variables q„ and be replaced by new 
variables a„ and P„(n =1,2, 3), defined by relations such as : 

«« = fniP, q, <). = <f>n{p, ?> «)• • • (52) 

We do not at present attribute any particular dynamical 
significance to the a’s and jS’s, they are merely six new variables. 
The relations (52) may be written : 

Pn = F„(a, q, t), pn = ^n(a. q, <)• • 


. (53) 
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We may then obtain the theorem that if it is possible to find 
a function S(a, q, t) such that : 

n = 3 n = 3 

n = 1 n =3 1 


where (dS)^ denotes a variation in which t is constant, then the 
variables a and ^ satisfy the canonical equations : 

doLn <)K. d^^ <)K 

dt 


{n = 1, 2, 3) . (55) 


where K = H 


In order to prove this, we note that 

vCf-n bqn 

and in consequence, by (54), 


bt 


n — 3 


n = 3 


'dt . (56) 


SS. 


^ Pnf^^n —1idt = ^ ^ndoLn — Kdt — dS + ^dt (57) 


n = l 


n =s 3 

== —K.dt— dS. 

n = l 

Let the initial and final positions be characterised by times 
and ti and by co-ordinates (g„)o and (qn)i respectively. 

Consider space of four dimensions in which the co-ordinates 
are the four variables (g^„, t), Hamilton’s principle shows that 
if the motion of the particle is represented in this space by a 
curve C joining Mq with co-ordinates (qn)o, t and with co- 
ordinates (g„)i, t, the integral 

taken along this curve does not vary to the first order of small 
quantities if the curve is deformed while keeping Mq and Mj 
fixed. We have : 
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Let us consider also the four-dimensional space formed by the 
time and the three variables A curve F in this new space 
then corresponds to the curve C, for at each point of the latter 
there are definite values, not only of and t, but also of \ 
in consequence, by (52), each point of C corresponds to a point 
of jT. Let (a„)o at Iq, and (an)i at be the co-ordinates of the 
extremities of F, When the curve C is varied with fixed 
extremities in order to apply Hamilton’s principle, the curve 
F varies in consequence, but in general its extremities are not 
fixed, since the initial and final values of the p’s are, in general, 
affected by the variation of C, and on this account a change 
occurs in (a„)o and (a„)i. 

Thus : 


n-3 


■* n =* 1 

n-3 

+ E - 8[s]; (58, 

n = 1 

J dS = j^sj , and since the and the g^’s are fixed, 


« = 1 


since 
we have : 


(59) 


n = l 


The last two terms of (58) cancel one another by (56) and (59), 
and finally : 


n = 3 


n = 3 


C ® *) = CXS"-*" - ‘‘O’ 


n = 1 


n = l 


where the variation of the right-hand side is subject to the 
condition that the initial and final values of the a’s are fixed. 
Since the left-hand side is zero by Hamilton’s principle, the 
same is true of the right-hand side, and since the j8’s, a’s, and 
the function K play the same part as the p’s, g’s and H, we 
conclude that the equations (55) are verified. 

In short we may say that the change of variables ex- 
pressed by (54), and known as a contact transformation, pre- 
serves the form of Hamilton’s equations, provided that the 

c)S 

original H is replaced by K = H — 
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THE THEORY OF JACOBI 

1. The Equation of Jacobi 

T he theorem on contact transformations will enable us 
to obtain at once the Jacobian equation. Let it be 
supposed that we have found a contact transformation 
such that K = 0. Then the new canonical variables and 
will satisfy the Hamiltonian equations : 

f = 0. («=1,2,3) . . (1) 


The a’s and j3’s will thus be constants. Now K is equal to 

H — “ , and to — Thus, by expressing the energy in 
D? Iqn 

()S 

terms of the o’s, p’s and t, and by replacing by — — , the 

0(j[fi 

condition K = 0 is equivalent to : 


H(g. 




, t) 


' U' 


( 2 ) 


This first order equation in the partial derivatives of S is the 
equation of Jacobi. If an integral of this equation is found 
containing three arbitrary constants, a„, that is to say, the 
complete integral of (2), this function S(g„, a„, t) will define a 
contact transformation between the variables g„, p„, t and the 

( ^S \ 

= — ],t with K = 0. 

coin/ 

We have : 


a„ = constant, 


= 


— = constant. 
()a„ 


(3) 
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We may thus derive Jacobi’s theorem that if it is possible to 
find a complete integral S(g, a, t) of the first order partial 
differential equation : 


- Tq- = M 


(«) 


we shall have : 




(5) 


The J3'8 being three new constants, the equations (5), which 
define the six quantities Pn ^/S functions of the time and the 
six constants an, jSn, give completely the motion of the particle. 


2. Hamilton’s Integral and Jacobi’s Function 

In the theory of contact transformations given above, the 
variables an, Pn ^re six variables, of which the dynamical 
significance is not defined. We can thus suppose that the a’s 
are co-ordinates, the jS’s being the momenta. Since the a’s 
are constants in the function S(g, a, t), we are naturally led to 
consider them as initial co-ordinates of the particle. In order 
to examine this in detail let us consider not a single particle 
but a cloud of identical particles, all situated in the same field 
of force and without mutual reactions. The motion of this 
cloud, taken altogether, represents a whole assembly of possible 
motions of the same particle in the given field. The motion of 
the cloud between the instant the instant t has the effect 

of transforming the initial co-ordinates (g„)o of the particles of 
the cloud at time fo the final co-ordinates (g„) at the instant t. 

Let us now consider Hamilton’s integral : 

n == 3 

I = \(^Pndqn - Hdi) 

n = l 


along the trajectory of the particle from (g'njo to It is a 
function of the co-ordinates q^, (?n)o> of the time which 
satisfies the equations : 




al 

J>(?n)o 


— IPm 


= - {Pn)i>, 


( 6 ) 
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the quantities (pn)o denoting the initial values of the p’s. The 
function I with its sign changed thus defines a contact trans- 
formation between the variables and the variables 

(3n)o» (Pn)o- Moreover, the function S(g, {q)o, — I satisfies 

Jacobi’s equation, for 

S(?. (g')o> 0 = 1 (Sdi —'^p„dqn) ■ (7) 

n = 1 

and consequently : 

<)S . t)S , . 

U ~ ^ 

thus : 




( 9 ) 


According to Jacobi’s theorem the co-ordinates (qn)^^ must be 
constants in the course of the motion, which is in agreement 
with their character as initial values of the co-ordinates, and 
the quantities (pn)o therefore be constants ; they are the 

initial momenta. 


3. The Reduced Function o! Jacobi 

The a’s are not necessarily the values of the initial co- 
ordinates. We can also find a complete integral depending 
upon the initial momenta, or even of other constants. 
Whenever such an integral is found, we have : 

29„=— = constant . . (10) 

oq^n 

and these equations will determine the motion. 

A special case of importance is that of constant fields. In 
this case, as we have seen, the energy is constant. Denoting 
this constant by W, the Hamiltonian integral is 

n = ] 

and if we adopt for S this integral with the sign changed we 
have : ^ = W. 
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Moreover, if we write : 


we have : 



S = W< - Si, 




^qn 


( 11 ) 


( 12 ) 


Finally, H does not contain the time explicitly, so that Si, 
which we call the reduced function of Jacobi, satisfies the 
equation : 


H 



= W. 


(13) 


If a complete integral, which will depend upon W and two 
arbitrary constants ai and a 2 , be found for (13), the function 
S = — Si(g, ai, ag, W) will be a complete integral with 

three arbitrary constants aj, ag, a 3 ( = W) of the complete 
Jacobian equation, and from Jacobi’s theorem we know that 
the motion is defined by the relations : 

i)Si ()Si Q 4. 4. O 4. 4. 

= — jSj = constant, — ^ = — ^2 == constant, 

O^n oOCi OOC2 

^ = constant. (14) 


Let us WTite — to, so that the last equation gives 


SSi 

J)W 


= <-<0. • 


(15) 


This equation, the only one that contains the time, gives the 
law of motion, while the two equations : — * = const, and 


SSj 

Sa, 


= const, depend upon the q's, and define the form of the 


trajectory. Here we find the separation of the study of the 
motion and the study of the trajectory which is characteristic 
of constant fields. 


4. Different Forms of Jacobi’s Eaoation 

Before studying concrete examples, we will consider in 
detail the form that Jacobi’s equation takes in classical 
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mechanics and in the mechanics of Einstein, taking the classical 
case first. For the sake of generality we suppose the co- 
ordinates chosen are of any kind whatsoever. In classical 
mechanics the kinetic energy T is a homogeneous quadratic 
function of the velocities q. 

Thus : 

T = . . . (16) 

where the summation is actually double and extends over the 
values (1, 2, 3) for k and Z, and where niki = muc, these being 
functions of the g’s only. From (16) we deduce : 


L = T — F = — F(g', t) . 

• (17) 

W = T + F = + F(5r, t) . 

• (18) 

By definition : 


i)L 

2?n = ^ = 'VwijfcB?*. {n = 1, 2, 3) 

Mn ^ 

* =* 1 

• (19) 

If we solve the linear equations (19) with respect to the g’s, 
find : 

= (*=1.2,3) . 

• (20) 


where | 1 denotes the determinant formed by the co- 

efficients rriT^i, and where denotes the minor correspondng 
to the element of this determinant. 

M 

Let us write - — = m*”, 

Nftil 

so that : 

fc = 3 

in = {n = 1, 2, 3) . . (21) 

Replacing the j’s by the values (21), and substituting in (16) 
we find : 

T == • • • (22) 

where the summation is to be made over the values (1, 2, 3) 
for ky Z, n and r. By the properties of determinants : 
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S”*'”*" “ 2”“£i “ ‘ °r 0, . 


• (23) 


iccording I = n or I + n. 

Thus : 

T = ■ . . (24) 

>vhere, again, the summation is a double one over I and r. 

Consequently the energy expressed as a function of the 
fs, p's and t is : 

H(S, p, t) = \'%rn}^pipr + F(3, t). . . (25) 

We then obtain for Jacobi’s equation : 

'{it 2^>i 'dqi 


+ !'(?> 0- 


(26) 


In the special case of rectangular co-ordinates we have : 

T = ^m{x^ + y^ + z^) . . . (27) 


so that : 
Hence ; 


rukk == ni, mjci = 0, when k ^ L 

1 


^kk ^ _ j^ki = 0, for i 4= Z, . . (28) 

m ' ' 


and Jacobi’s equation takes the simple classical form : 
()S 






Let us now pass to the dynamics of relativity. As we shall 
not make many applications of these dynamics in this work we 
will limit ourselves to the case of rectangular co-ordinates. 
We have found (Chap. I (48)) : 

H(2, P, t) = c\^mV + pl + Py + p\ + F(a;, y, z, t). (30) 
This expression for H leads to the relativity equation of Jacobi ; 


<)« 


+(^) +(^) +^{x,y,z,t), (31) 

(32) 




C^K'bt 


Iz) 
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5. Jacobi’s Function in the case of Uniform Rectilinear Motion 

We proceed to find the form of Jacobi’s function in two 
simple and important cases, which will be useful later on. 
We will content ourselves with classical dynamics and begin 
with the case of the uniform rectilinear motion of a particle 
in the absence of a field. Thus F = 0 and equation (29) 
becomes : 

i[(i)' +(!)■+©> I- • 

It is easy to verify that a complete integral is given by : 

7Yt 

S(x, y, z, ajo, 2/o. 0 = - ~ + («/ - J/o)** + (« - Zo)^]- (34) 

By Jacobi’s theorem we have : 

= = 

and 

^ == ^{x — Xq) = constant, . . (36) 

with similar equations in y and z. 

The constants occurring are thus equal to the constant 
values of pa;? Pz ^nd the equations of the motion take the 
well-known form : 


a; == a:o + vj, + Vyt, z = Zq + v,L . (37) 

It appears that the three arbitrary constants Xq, Zq of the 
complete integral are in this case the three co-ordinates of the 
particle at ^ = 0. The integral (34) is simply Hamilton’s 
integral with the sign changed. We can, in fact, write 
Hamilton’s integral in the form : 

{T!dt= f \mvHt = \mvH . . (38) 

Jo Jo 


Now, since the motion is uniform, 


V* == 


X — Xr, 


y-Vo 


V, = 


2: — Zn 


t 


t 


t 


(39) 
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and 

v^=:vl + vl + vl = J^[(x — xX + (y — VoY 4- (2 - 2 o ) 2 ]. (40) 

It thus appears that Hamilton’s integral is exactly (34) with 
the opposite sign. 

In the case of no field we can also find a complete integral 
of Jacobi’s equation where the arbitrary constants are the 
three momenta, which are in this case constant, instead of the 
three initial co-ordinates. This complete integral is : 

S(x, y, z, t, p^, py, p,) = ^{pl -j-pl + p^^)t — p^x-pyy-p,z. (41) 
2)S 

The equations — = etc., are identically satisfied. The 

OX 

other three Jacobian relations are : 

<)S 1 

— = - Pxi — a? == constant, . . (42) 

oPx 

together with the equations in y and z. 

If we denote the three constants by — Xq, — — Zq, we 

obtain again the equations of motion (37). The solution (41) 
may be derived also from Hamilton’s integral, since for the 
latter, except for an additive constant, we have in this case : 


Since 


Px^ + PvV + Pz^ — W^. 


and 


Px — 'fnvxy Pv = mvy, p^ = mv, 



2m 


fP* + + Pl)y 


Hamilton’s integral with change of sign gives (41). 

Finally, we have seen that in constant fields, where the field 
alone plays a dominant part, we could write Jacobi’s function 
in the form Vft — Si(a;, y, z, aj, ag, W), Si being an integral of 
equation (13). In order to put the function in this form we 
shall note that it is possible to express one of the momenta, 
for example 2 )*, in terms of W and the other two, since 

jof = 2mW — pi — pI- • . . (43) 


3 
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By substituting this value of into Hamilton’s integral 
with the sign changed, we obtain : 

SC-K, y, z, t, W, p^, py) 

^Wt — p^x — 2hy — 2mW — pI — pI (44) 

and 

Si(a:, y, z, p^., py, W) = p^ + pyy + zV 2mW — pi — pi- (45) 


The equations of motion (14) and (15) give 






^ V 2mW — pI — pI 

equation in y, 

and 


= constant, with a similar ' 


(46) 


mz 


iW V 2mW — pi — pI 


— i ^0 


The first two give the rectilinear trajectories defined by 

^ - ^0 ^ y - yo ^ g - ^0 ^7) 

Vx Pv Pz'''^ 

The third equation of (46) defines the motion on the trajectory, 
i.e. it gives 2 as a function of t : 

Z = 2mW -pI — pI = - Q> • (48) 

where Iq evidently denotes the time corresponding to y ~ 0, 


6. Jacobi’s Function in a Uniform Constant Field 

Let us now take the case which, after that of no field, is 
next in order of simplicity. This is the case where a uniform 
constant field exists. Let Jc^, Jcy, k^, denote the force com- 
ponents, which have the same values everywhere. 

Then 

F(a:, y,z)= — . . . (49) 

since f^== = kx, and there are similar equations in y and z. 
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Jacobi’s equation in this case is : 

1 r/5S\>“ , /asy , /5)S\*-1 sr' , J)S 

2mL(w + y + (^) J 

The following is a complete integral of this equation : 

S{x, y, z, t, yo, Zq) = 

It is easy to verify this solution by substitution, and we find, 
from the equations of Jacobi’s theory, 

Px = ^ ^ 

together with similar equations in y and z. 

These equations may be verified, since in the case of uni- 
formly-accelerated motion we have : 

x = Xo-\-v^J, + y~t'^ . . . (53) 

^ Til 

and 

= Wo* +~t, ... (54) 

Tih 

again with similar equations in y and z. 

From these : 

Px = — ^o) + 2 


which is the same as (52). 

c)S 

The other three relations : - — = constant, are in this 
particular case : 

^ = ^(x — Xq) — \kjt = constant . . (55' 


and the similar equations in y and z, 

... 1 J’ X 

If Xq, yQ, Zq are initial co-ordinates, — , — , — r 

^^0 ^ 2 /o ^^0 7 
CLx 

the initial momenta mWo», mv^y, mv^^, and we obtain * 
equations (53) for uniformly -accelerated motion, (68) 
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We will now show that the conaplete integral (51) can be 
obtained from Hamilton’s integral. The latter, with a change 
of sign, is in fact : 

j(Wd« — 'XpJx) — — '^k^x)dt — (56) 


where the integration extends from the initial to the final 
time and position. 

But the formulae (53) and (54) for uniformly accelerated 
motion give : 


= vl + vl + vl = 




(57) 


and substituting in (56) we find, for the right-hand side : 


We note that the coefficient of dt when partially differentiated 
with respect to x gives the result obtained by differentiating 
the coefficient of dx partially with respect to t, and a similar 
remark is true for those of dy and dz. Thus the quantity 
under the sign of integration is a perfect differential. On 
evaluating the integral, we find that it has the value (51) so 
that, except for the sign, (51) is equal in this case also to 
Hamilton’s integral. 

As in the case of uniform motion, we can obtain a complete 
integral of Jacobi’s equation, in which the three arbitrary 
constants are the initial momenta instead of the initial co- 
ordinates. These initial momenta are : 


Vqv “ Pqz 


mvn 


(59) 


n. ’^f we again change the sign of Hamilton’s integral and make 
COL e of the equations (54), we obtain : 

Then ~ '^k^dt — + kj.)dx^. (60) 


condition of integrability is verified at once, since : 


since = 


' 0 ® 


+ kjf — 
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with similar equations in y and z, and the integral (60) has the 
value : 


- ^{'Pox + ht)x (62) 


We may easily verify a result which follows from the second 
paragraph of this chapter, i.e. that the function (62) satisfies 

Jacobi’s equation (50). The equations = — are identically 

satisfied, because of the manner in which (62) was obtained. 

The equations = constant give : 


^ _1_ (Poa; + tj)^ 
2m 

with the equations in y and z. 


X, 


(63) 


Since are constants, we can also write : 

2mkx 2mky 2mkz 


X = ~ + constant, 

m 2m 


(64) 


and similar expressions for y and z, and obtain again the classical 
equations (53). Finally, we seek a complete integral of (50) 
having the form : 

S(:^:, y, z, t, oci, ag, W) = Wt — Si{x, y, z, aj, ag, W), (65) 

which we know is possible, since the field is constant in time. 
We shall obtain this function by once more calculating 
Hamilton’s integral and changing the sign, but to simplify 
the calculations we will take the direction of the uniform field 
as the axis of x. Then ky = k^ = 0, and the momenta py and 
Pz are constant. The energy expression 

^ ■ ■ (66) 

gives us : 

= V 2m(W + — pI — pI. ■ • (67) 

and consequently the negative Hamilton integral is : 

— \{pjx + p^y + p^dz) 

— Wt — pyy —PzZ — \V 2m(W + k^x) — pi— pldx 

+ ( 68 ) 


= Wt—pyy — p^z 
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By equating this to (65) we deduce : 
Si(a:, y, z, cf.^, W) =* pyy + p^z 


where 

Pv = «1, Pz = «2- 
The other expressions of the theory give : 


pI 


pI}K (69) 


c)S 7 ) 

^ = y — V 2m{W + —pl—p\ = constant, (70) 






and a similar expression for — These define the trajectory, 

^Pz 

which in this case is a parabola. 

Also 


c)Si 

T^W 


1 


or 


^ V 2to(W + k^) —pl—Pz=t — t„ 

Px — ^'x{t ^o) “ “I" Poxt 


(71) 

(72) 


where 2hx denotes the initial value of p^, and the equation gives 
the well-known relation between the velocity and time (cf. 54). 



CHAPTER III 


THE CONCEPTIONS UNDERLYING WAVE MECHANICS 

1. The Point of Departure 

T he point of departure in wave mechanics was the wish 
always to associate the idea of a particle with that of 
periodicity in such a way as to bind inseparably the idea 
of the motion of a particle with that of wave propagation. 

We shall first examine the simplest case, that of a corpuscle 
moving freely outside any field of force, and we shall see that 
the connection to be established between wave and particle is 
then in some measure imposed by the fundamental principles 
of relativity. 

We remind ourselves in the first place that a Galilean system 
of axes is a rectangular system at rest or in uniform rectilinear 
motion with respect to the fixed stars ; it is for systems of this 
kind that the equations of dynamics are valid. The principle of 
inertia, which is of the nature of a definition in disguise, teaches 
that if a particle is subject to no forces it is necessarily at rest 
or in uniform rectilinear motion in a Galilean system. 

Of the infinite number of Galilean systems let us consider 
two in particular. The first with respect to which the particle 
possesses the velocity v {= ^c) is so oriented that the particle 
describes the axis of z. The second, called the “ proper 
system ” of the particle, moves with respect to the first with 
the velocity v in magnitude and direction, and its axis slides 
over that of the first system. We will denote by Xq, j/q, Zq the 
co-ordinates of a point in the proper system, while x, y, z denote 
those of the point in the second system. 

Before Einstein’s theory came into being the existence of 
an absolute time was accepted with the property that an 
observer bound to the system {x, y, z) was supposed to make 

39 
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use of the same time co-ordinate as an observer bound to the 
proper system. The variables of space and time were there- 
fore supposed to be related by the Galilean group of formulae : 


x = X. 


y = Vq, Z==ZQ + Vt, t = to. . ( 1 ) 

The profound researches of Einstein have led us to think that 
it is necessary to substitute instead of (1) the following Lorentz 
group : 


2/ = 2/o, 2 


2o + vto 

vr=T^’ 


t 


to -f- ~Zq 
0 


from which we deduce inversely : 


X, Vo = y, ^0 


vt 


Vl - /8-' 


«-4 

c 


( 2 ) 


( 3 ) 


Vl - Vl - 

We shall adopt the formulae (2) and (3) without entering here 
into any further discussion of the ideas of the theory of rela- 
tivity, which would be out of place in the present work. 

Let us place ourselves in the system of reference {xo, 2/o> ^o) 
which is bound to the particle. Since it is our aim to associate 
a wave with the particle, it is quite natural to suppose that 
this wave has the form of a stationary wave in the proper 
system, that is to say, that its mathematical expression depends 
only on the time through a factor cos 27 tj/o(^o '^o)? we 

can place tq == 0, since this depends only upon a convenient 
choice of the origin in time. We shall describe the constant 
Vo by the term proper frequency ” of the particle. 

Let us now change our point of view by placing ourselves 
in the system {x, y, z) with respect to which the particle has 
the velocity j3c along the 2 :-axis. The essential point is to 
determine what will be the form of the wave assocituted with 
the particle in the system (x, y, z). In the proper system the 
phase factor was cos 27TVoi^o> so that according to the last of 


equations (3) in the system {x, z) it will be cos 27rvo;^ 
Let us write : 


t-h 

c 




Vl - 


V = - = - 


/3 


( 4 ) 
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so that the phase factor is cos 27rv 



The wave will thus 


appear to the observer of the system {x, y, z) as a wave of 
frequency v propagated along the axis of z with phase velocity 
V. This appears as a simple direct consequence of the way in 
which the time variable is transformed according to the theory 
of relativity in passing from one Galilean system to another. 

The phase velocity of the wave associated with the particle 
is inversely proportional to the velocity of the particle itself ; 
it is infinite in the proper system where the particle velocity 
is zero. We have already remarked that according to the 
dynamics of relativity a particle can never be made to move 
with a velocity greater than that of light ; we have always : 


jS < 1, V > c. . . . (5) 


The sign of equality cannot apply except when the mass is 
zero, which is the case when the particles are light corpuscles. 
We shall return to this point later. 


2. An Alternative Method of Obtaining the Preceding Results 


The foregoing results with regard to the phase of the 
associated wave may also be obtained by the use of a rather 
more concrete method which gives precision to certain points. 

Since the wave has by hypothesis the same frequency and 
phase at each point of the proper system, we can represent the 
phase distribution by imagining that synchronous clocks of 

period, T^, = are situated at all points of the system. In 

the system {x, y, z) each of these clocks will be moving with 
velocity j8c, and will be subject to the relativity retardation. 
This retardation arises because the clock has a co-ordinate Zq 
fixed in the proper system, but in the system {x, y, z) its z 
co-ordinate increases by vt in time t. Thus the variation of 
recorded by the clock is connected with the variation of t by 
the fourth of Lorentz’s formulae : 


8^0 — 


_ U{1 - 
— a/i — 


= 8«v'l — 


( 6 ) 
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When the clock has completed an oscillation, the lapse of time 
is SIq = To in the proper system, and consequently in the 
system {x, y, z) the interval is measured by : 


Ti 


To 

Vl -)8^ 


>To. 


( 7 ) 


The observer in the latter system attributes to the clock a 
longer period than that recorded by an observer in the system 
bound to the clock. This explains the relativity retardation. 

Let us pass from periods to frequencies. Each clock has a 
frequency : 

»'i = ^ = VoVl — < I'd, • • (8) 

but at the same time it is in motion with velocity v. 

We shall see that in this motion it remains constantly 
in phase with the wave ; 

i/j = a cos 27Tv(^t — , . • (9) 

To show this, let us suppose that at a certain instant when 
< = the clock agrees in phase with the wave ifj, as judged by 
an observer in the system {x, y, z). 

Then : 

27rv(t, - ^) = 27rvA, . . . (10) 


where Zi is the value of z at time ti. At a later time U the 
clock occupies the position 2^2 = so that the 

phase of the wave at this point is 27rv(^2 while the phase 

of the clock is 27Tv^t2. In order that the agreement in phase 
may persist, it is necessary that 

. . . ( 11 ) 

which by (10) may be written : 

^1(^2 ^1) ^ ^(^2 ^1) y(^2 ^1) 

” y )(^2 h)y 


( 12 ) 
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or 

( 13 ) 

But this equation is identically satisfied on account of the 
definitions of v and Vi in equations (4) and (8). 


3. Refractive Index. Fundamental Theorem on the Group- 
Velocity of the ^-waves 

The phase velocity V may be used to define an index of 
refraction for the «/r-waves in the system {x, y, z). We define 
this index by the usual relation : 

« = | ( 14 ) 

which gives by (4) 

71 = p (15) 


Thus, by substituting (15) in the first of the formulae (4) 



This formula may be considered as defining the dispersion 
of space for the i/f-waves associated with a particle the nature 
of which is characterised by the constant Vq. In other words, 
if we consider the assembly of possible uniform rectilinear 
motions of the particle in the system (x, y, z), the frequency 
and phase velocity of the associated wave are always connected 
by the equation (16). 

The dispersion formula just established leads to a very 
important theorem, but before stating it we must consider the 
meaning of the term “ group velocity,’’ which was introduced 
by Lord Rayleigh in connection with the propagation of waves 
in a dispersive medium. A plane monochromatic wave of 
frequency v which is propagated in a certain direction, which 
we may take along the axis of x, is represented by the function 


/ 71X\ 

a cos 2'jTv(t —j , where n is the refractive index of the medium 


for the frequency v. Instead of a single plane monochromatic 
wave, let us consider a very large number of waves of this 
kind travelling along the axis of x with frequencies lying in 
the small range v — to + Sv ; this is what is called a 
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group of waves. An element of the group may be represented 
by : 

cos 27 r(v + e)|i 

where is a phase constant. If at a certain instant all the 
members of the group agree in phase at a certain point there 
will be a high resultant amplitude at the point. As the medium 
is dispersive, which means that the phase velocities differ 
slightly for the various waves of the group, the waves will 
get out of step with one another during the propagation. We 
shall, however, show that a point where there is agreement of 
phase exists, which travels with a velocity in general different 
from the phase velocity. 

Let there be two waves of the group characterised by the 
values £i and cg- According to our assumption, the two waves 
agree in phase for a certain value of x and for a certain value 
of t. Let X and t change by amounts dx and dt respectively, 
so that the phase of the first wave changes by 

2-n{v + €i)(dt — y 

Since is very small, we may write : 

dlflp / 1 

W. + ei + -^^1, • . . (17) 



provided that n is continuous. Thus if we neglect quantities 
of the second order the change in phase in the first wave is : 


2Tr|(v + €j)dt — (v + — 


dn^ dx'] 

• c I* 


There is, of course, a similar expression in eg second 

wave. 

The difference of the two phase changes is : 

- e,){dt - - 27r(e, - . (18) 

SO that if dt and dx satisfy the relation : 

/ , dn\dx 

dt - 

the two waves are still in phase. 


• ( 19 ) 
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This equation defines a velocity U given by : 


1 _ 

U“ W 



( 20 ) 


If we travel along the axis of x with velocity U, we see the 
two waves always in phase. But €i and €2 are arbitrary, and 
our reasoning holds for all pairs of waves in the group. Thus 
if we travel with velocity U along the axis all the waves are 
seen in phase, in other words, the maximum which arises as a 
consequence of this agreement in phase travels along the axis 
with velocity U, which we describe as the group velocity. 

We proceed to establish the theorem that the group velocity 
of the associated waves of a particle is equal to the velocity of 
the particle. 

The equation of dispersion (16) gives. 


TiV — 

• (21) 

and 


d. V 1 

• (22) 

Thus, from (15) and (20), 


V — nc = fie. . 

• (23) 


4. Relations Between Wave and Mechanical Quantities 

Hitherto we have introduced no relation between the 
mechanical quantities, mass, momentum and energy, which 
are characteristic of the particle and the characteristics of the 
wave, frequency, phase velocity and index of refraction. Yet 
if we wish the associated waves to be of use to us in the inclusion 
of quanta, such relations must exist and, in particular, we must 
expect to find the energy W' of the particle and the frequency 
V of its associated wave related by the formula : 

. . . . (24) 

where h is Planck’s constant, which is a relation which forms 
the starting point of the quantum theory. 

By the theory of relativity the value of the energy of the 
particle is : 

me 2 

VI -iS* 


w = 


• (25) 
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in the system {x, y, z). In the proper system its value is 


whence 


Wo = me**, 


W = 


Wo 


( 26 ) 

(27) 


This formula, giving the transformation from Wq to W, is 
thus the same as (4) which transforms Vq to v. Since this 
similarity in the transformations in the Galilean systems exists, 
we are justified in adopting the relation : 

W = Av . . . . (28) 


between the energy of the particle and the frequency of the 
associated wave, where is a constant of proportionality, 
which is naturally taken to be Planck’s constant. 

We pass to consider the momentum which is a vector 
tangential to the trajectory, and has the value, 


__ 

^ ~ Vi - iS*’ 


(29) 


in the dynamics of relativity. 

From (25) and (29) it appears that the magnitude of this 
vector is : 


\p\ 



(30) 


(*2 

If we replace W by hv and — by V, we see that it is possible 

to describe momentum as a vector in the direction of the phase 
velocity of magnitude : 


, , hv hv 

|J>I = 7 = 7»- 


■ (31) 


It is of interest to introduce also at this point the wave 
length, A, of the associated wave, by writing as usual : 


V 


Formula (31) gives : 




(32) 

(33) 
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5. The Principle o! Least Action and Femat’s Principle 


We may sum up these points by saying that a particle of 
mass m, moving in a certain direction with velocity v ( = pc), 

TTtC^ 

must be associated with a wave of frequency v — — ■ 

^ ^ hVl- 

(C^\ 

= — j. 

The wave length is : 

^ 

p mv ’ 


and the group velocity is v. 

When j 82 is negligible with respect to unity, as in Newtonian 
mechanics, it is sufficient to write : 

h 

V = 4 - \mv’^ and A = — . 

rm 


We conclude this chapter with the consideration of an im- 
portant point. In a medium of refractive index n, the rays 
in geometrical optics are limited by the condition, which is 
Fermat’s principle, that the ray which passes through two 
points A and B must have a form such that the line integral 


[ ~dl ndl 

JaV cJa 


is a minimum. In our case the index is constant in space 
and the principle states that the ray joining A and B is a curve 
of minimum length or a straight line. The rays are rectilinear 

p 

and the waves are plane. The important point is that, ^ 
P 

being equal to the Fermat integral may be written 

th 

pdl = + P^y + Pzdz) 

and it is thus identical with the principle of Maupertuis, except 
for the constant An analogy between this principle for the 
particle md Fermat’s principle for the associated waves thus 
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appears. We have, in this chapter, established the connection 
between waves and particles only in the very simple case where 
there is no field of force. It will be necessary to seek a general- 
isation of this connection in the case when the particle moves 
in a field of force. In order to attain this goal we shall rely 
upon the analogy which we have just pointed out, and this 
makes it necessary to study rather more closely the question 
of wave propagation. 



CHAPTER IV 


GENERAL REMARKS ON WAVE PROPAGATION 

1. The Propagation of Waves in a Permanent Homogeneous 

Medium 


W E will first consider the simplest case ; that of wave 
propagation in a space which is homogeneous and has 
permanent properties. This is the familiar case, for 
example, of the propagation of light waves in a homogeneous 
refracting medium. The conditions of propagation are then 
characterised by a certain quantity, the refractive index n, 
constant in space and time. If the velocity of light in empty 
space is denoted by the constant c (= 3 x 10^° cms. per sec.) 
the wave equation has most frequently the well-known form : 

2 )^^ n'^ 'd^ip 



A solution of this equation in the form : 

i(i(x, y, z,t) = a cos 2TT^t — ^ (ox + % + yx)| . (2) 


will be said to represent a simple sinusoidal or plane mono- 
chromatic wave. 

The constants a and v are respectively the amplitude and 
frequency of the wave, a, jS, y are direction cosines, and satisfy 
the relation 

+ + 1 . 

The phase of the plane monochromatic wave is defined by : 
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It is easy to verify that (2) is a solution of (1). In the first 
place, so that we can write (1) in the form : 


W2/ , 47tV»'* 

H — 'I' = 0- 


Moreover, 


c»a;‘* 




aV, 


(4) 


( 5 ) 


and similarly for y and 2 , so that equation (4) is immediately 
verified on account of the direction cosine relation. 

We shall write : 


nv. 


y, 2 , 0 = + Py + y2^)* 

c 


( 6 ) 


At a particular instant the phase (3) will be constant on 
the planes : 

01 — constant or ax + ^y + yz = constant. 

These are planes of constant phase, and the quantities 
(a, j8, y) are the direction cosines of the normals to these planes. 

As the time passes, the values of the phase 0 progress in 
space, passing from one equiphase plane to another. We may 
say that the phase travels in the direction (a, j8, y) which we 
call the direction of wave propagation. The parallel straight 
lines with direction cosines (a, j8, y) are the rays, and we can 
easily calculate the phase velocity, that is the velocity with 
which it is necessary to travel along the ray to keep up with 
a certain phase value. Let dl denote the element of length 
along the ray, so that : 

dl = adx + pdy + ydz . . • (7) 


and the change in phase for the given values of dt and dl is 
thus : 


d0=vdt-~(ll. 

c 


. ( 8 ) 


This variation will be zero if we travel along the ray with 
velocity 

Y = (9) 


dt n 


V is the phase velocity. 
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The wave-length A is defined in a similar way ; it is the 
length which must be traversed along the ray at a particular 
instant in order to obtain a variation in 0 of amount unity, 
which restores to ifj its original value. We find at once : 





( 10 ) 


2. Dispersion 

In the foregoing discussion we have supposed n constant, 
but it is often necessary to consider as a function of v in 
equation (4), that is to say, that n, although independent of 
X, y, z and t, is a function of the frequency of the simple sinu- 
soidal wave considered. We say, then, that there is dispersion 
and the relation between n and v is called the dispersion formula. 
In a special case, this occurs when the wave equation in its 
general form has, instead of (1), the form : 

■ ■ ■ (“> 


where K is a constant, for then, on substitution of (2), we can 
write (11) in the form : 

= . . ( 12 ) 


and to obtain (4) we must write : 




Kc^ 




(13) 


SO that n depends upon v. 


3. Trains and Groups of Waves 

The plane monochromatic wave must in a certain sense 
be considered as an abstraction, for it would fill the whole of 
space and last throughout all time. In practice a wave always 
occupies a limited region of space at a particular instant, and 
at any particular point it has a beginning and an end. A 
wave thus limited is known as a wave train. 

To represent a wave train we consider not merely a single 
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plane monochromatic wave but an assembly of such waves, 
representing the assembly by : 

y, z, t) == ^a(v, a, y) 
cos 27T^t — 

where A denotes that the individual plane monochromatic 
waves have, in general, different phases. If a, j8, y are always 
related by the equation + y^ = I, it follows as above 

(§ 1) that each individual wave satisfies the wave equation, and 
on account of the linearity of this equation, the sum of the 
waves is a solution. Instead of a sum of a finite number of 
terms we may also consider the integral : 

il>{x,y,z,t) = 

cos 27 t|v< — + jSy + y^) + A(v, a, ^)^dv dccd^, (15) 

with — 1. 

We must remember that n may be a function of v in equa- 
tions (14) and (15). In order to make it clear how one can 
represent a wave train by a sum of plane monochromatic 
waves, we shall consider the case of a train travelling along 
the direction of the a: axis, which may be represented by : 


+ yz) + A(v, a, y)|, (14) 


Hx, y, z, t) = A(x, y, z, t) cos 2.Tr{vt — ^z), . (16) 


with a suitable choice of the origin of time. We shall suppose, 
in addition, that the form of the wave train is symmetrical 
with respect to the z axis, i.e. A is an even function of the 
variables x and y, 

A(— X, y, z, t) = A{x, y, z, t), A{x, —y, z, t) = A{x, y, z, t). (17) 

Since the wave train is limited in space, at any given time 
the function A will be different from zero only if the variables 
are included between the limits ( 0 :^, z^) and ( 0 ^ 2 , 2 / 2 ? ^ 2 )* 

These limits determine the extension of the wave train in space. 
In order to simplify the analysis a little further we shall 
suppose that in the region occupied by the wave train at a 
given instant the value of A is appreciably constant, except at 
the boundaries, where it falls rapidly to zero ; in other words. 
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for given values of y, z, and t the function A, considered as a 
function of x alone, is zero for x < x^, passes rapidly to a constant 
value in the neighbourhood x = x^, remains constant up to 
X = X 2 , and then falls rapidly to zero (Fig. 1). 

The dependence upon y and z is of the same type. In 
short, our wave train may be mistaken in the greatest part of 
its domain for a plane monochromatic wave, but it differs from 
it, of course, at the boundaries. 

By the definition of a wave group, the assembly of waves 
constituting it have neighbouring frequencies and directions. 

We propose to show that it is possible to represent the 
wave train studied by means of a group with the condition 

A 


Fig 1. 

that the dimensions of the train in space are large in relation to 
the wave-length, and that its duration at a fixed point is large 
in relation to the period. On account of the assumed symmetry 
of the train about the z>axis, if we represent it by a wave group 
the form must be : 

r'^daf'*di8r'^d6a(6,a,i3) 

J — 1)1 J — TJ2 J — 1l8 

cos 2-jr\{v+e)t - H:5)!^(«a:+;8y+z) + A(e, a, ;8)|, (18) 

We have written z instead of yz, since a and jS are very 
small and consequently y{= V I — differs from unity 

by terms of the second order only. 
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By limiting ourselves to quantities of the first order, we 
have : 

(V + + e . . (19) 

and the argument of the cosine in (18) becomes : 

27rj^v^ — + Py + ^) + U a, ^)J. (20) 

If we make use of the formula : cos (a + b) = cos a cos b — 
sin a sin b, we can write (18) in the form : 


cos a(6, a, ^8) 


cos 2w ei t 


- sin 2-n{vt - -z) f'V [^’'‘^^3 a(e, a, |8) 

\ J — Vz J — Vi 

sin 277|^e|< - ?| — "^(xx + fy) + A(e, a, J. (21) 


In order to identify this expression for the wave group with 
(16) for the wave train, it is necessary, in the first place, to 
make the coefficient in the sine term vanish. To bring this 
about we shall suppose that A has the same value for all the 
monochromatic waves of the group, and we shall then write 
A = 0. In addition, we shall suppose that a(€, a, j8) is an even 
function in the three arguments e, a, j3. This assumption with 
regard to a and jS corresponds to the symmetry of the wave 
train about the 2 :-axis, and with regard to e to a symmetry of 
spectral distribution in the group about the central frequency v. 

To complete the identification, it is sufficient to write : 


A{x, y, z,t) = { 'da f 'dp [ 'de a{€, a, p) 

J -rjl J -rjf J -rii 

cos 27.[e{< - ^ 5| - ^{XX + py) + A(6, a, ^)]. (22) 


The expression (22), when it is exact, that is to say, when 
the wave train can be exactly represented by a wave group, 
allows us to determine once more Rayleigh’s group velocity. 
Let us consider a straight line parallel to the direction of 
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takes a time dt - 


We 


the 2 ;-axis. When this line is displaced by an amount dz the 
displacement is associated with a constant value of A if it 

\ make the displacement. 

can thus consider, to the degree of approximation employed ^ 
that the amplitude resulting from the wave train is displaced 
in the direction z with velocity U defined by the formula : 


I __ 1 djnv) 
U c dv ' 


(23) 


This is the group velocity previously introduced. If n is in- 
dependent of v we have : U = or the group velocity is 

Kh 

identical with the phase velocity. 

Thus, when (22) is applicable, A depends upon z and t 

through (^t — only, and it is natural to introduce z' ~z — U^. 

For any given value of t, z* measures the value of 2 :, except for 
a constant, and if z^ and z^ correspond to points at the begin- 
ning and end of the wave train : 

— z^ z= z^ — Z 2 . . . . (24) 

It is easy to see that the group (22) is symmetrical in z' as in 
X and y. We can now write (22) in the form ; 

f + 17 r + r} p-fn 

A{x,y,z') = 1 daL\ d^\ cZea(€, a, jS) 

J-Tji J-y)2 j-ns 

cos 27r| - ^ 2 ' - ’^(ax + (25) 

If we decompose the integral into a sum of products of 
sines and cosines, the only part which does not vanish will be 
that which contains the product of three cosines on account of 
the evenness of a(€, a, jS). 

Thus if we write : 

c(e, a, P) := 8a(e, a, ^) . . . (26) 

1 Actually for intervals of sufficiently long duration a wave train 
has always a tendency to spread. More rigorous calculations made in 
Chap. XIII will show this clearly. 
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we obtain : 


k(x, f 'dJx [ 'dp [ 'd€ c(e, a, p) 

JO JO Jo 


2776 , nv nv^ 

cos -yt -2 cos 277— aa: cos 277 — Py. (27) 
U c c ' 


This is the form which A must take in order that the wave 
train may be represented by a wave group. But the question 
arises with regard to the possibility of expressing A in this way. 

Fourier’s theory of integrals shows that under very general 
conditions a function f(x, y, z), which is even in x, y, can be 
expressed in the form : 

^OO ^00 ^00 

f(x, yy z) == \ dAi d[x\ dv p{X, fi, v) cos Xx cos fxy cos vz, (28) 

JO JO JO 

where 


2 poo poo poo 

p{X, jji, v) = dx\ dy\ dzf{Xy y, z) cos Xx cos fxy cos vz. 

^J~co J — 00 J — 00 

. (29) 


Thus the function A{Xj y, z'), which is even in x, y, z\ may be 
written : 


poo poo poo 

k(x,y,z*)— 1 dal dp\ dec{€y(x,P) 

JO Jo Jo 

2776 , nv nv^ 

cos ~^z cos 277— aa; cos 277— p^, 
U c 

where 

/ o\ dz' nv, nv, . , 

c(€, a, = 8 jy\ y,z) 

2776 , ^ nv nv^ 

cos -^2 cos 277 — (/.x cos 277 — py. 
U c c 


(30) 


(31) 


But to be able to represent our wave train by a wave group 
we must identify (27) and (30), i.e. we must reduce the intervals 
of integration in (30) to the very small intervals 0 to rji, 0 to 
0 to 773 . Thus it is necessary that the function 0 ( 6 , a, P) 
defined by (31) should vanish outside these small intervals. 
Now, by hypothesis, A is appreciably constant for < a; < X 2 y 

Vi < y < y 2 ^ Zi <z < Z 2 , and is zero elsewhere. If in (31) 

we consider the integral with respect to x, we have : 

c(6, a, P) = constant X 1 A cos 277 — ao; dx, . (32) 

Jaji c 
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where A is appreciably constant. When the cosine has a large 
number of periods in the region to Xq, c(€, a, jS) is approxi- 
mately zero. In order that c may have an appreciable value 
it is necessary that : 

^(^1 ^ 2 ) 1 ) • • • (^ 3 ) 

where the sign denotes ‘‘ is of the order.’' In order that 
this should be equivalent to a < 1 it is necessary that : 

A Xj^ ^ 2 * ... ( 34 ^ 

The dimension of the wave train in the x direction must be 
much greater than the average wave-length A. We find the 
same result for the y direction. 

For the z direction we find : 


u(^i ^ 2 , ) — ^2) 

and in order that c < we require : 

Zi - Z 2 > 5 = UT. . . . (36) 


The product UT is not, in general, equal to the wave-length 
VT, but the two quantities are often of the same order. We 
can thus say that the wave train can be represented by a group 
when all its dimensions are great with respect to the wave- 
length. The time taken by the wave train to pass a fixed 
point completely is clearly : 


^2 

1 “ *^2 - — u 


(37) 


According to (36) this interval must be long with respect 
to the period. According to (33), to the similar relation for y 


and to (35) the quantities ~ ^2 )j^(2/i ” 2 / 2 )? ^(^ 1 —^ 2 ) 




Vs, 


must be at least of the order unity. Let us describe a vector N 
for a plane monochromatic wave in the direction of propagation 
and of magnitude equal to the number of waves per cm. by 
the term vector wave number.” Its components are : 


X 


a 


“ A’ 


N, 




N. 


(38) 
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On account of the hypotheses made with regard to a, j8 
and y, the maximum variations of Na-, and N* corresponding 
t6 the various monochromatic components of the wave train 
are : 


8N, 


— Vi 
~ A’ 


SN 


8N, 








Let us write : 


8x = x^ — X 2 , =^yx — y 2 , Sz = z^ — Z 2 . . (40) 


These are the maximum variations of the co-ordinates through- 
out the extent of the wave train. We may therefore write 
the inequalities in order of magnitude : 

SNa; . So: > 1, 8Ny . 8t/ > 1, SN^ . 82; > 1. . (41) 

Finally, let us write : 

= — . . . . (42) 


for the time of passage of the wave train at a fixed point, and 
8v for the maximum variation in frequency in the group, so 
that by (35) and (37) 

8v,8t> 1 (43) 

We shall see later the importance of (41) and (43) in the theory 
of Bohr and Heisenberg. 


4. Propagation in a Permanent Heterogeneous Medium 


Hitherto we have assumed that the index of refraction was 
independent of x, y and z. We will now suppose it a function 
of these variables, but independent of the time. This is the 
case occurring in optics for refracting, heterogeneous media. 
In general, the index depends upon the frequency or hetero- 
geneous refracting media are dispersive. 

The equation of propagation of simple sinusoidal waves will 
in this case be : 


VV + 




0 , 


(44) 


where n is now a function of x, y, z. 
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Let us consider the sinusoidal solution : 

tf> = a(x, y, z) cos 2rt{vt — ^^{x, y, z)}, . . (45) 

where a is the amplitude and is variable from point to point. 
The quantity 

y, z, t) = vt— <P^{x, y,z) . . (46) 

is the phase, and is still linear in t, though no longer linear in 
X, y, z. 

If we substitute (45) in (44) we obtain : 

- 4772a 

+ ( 477 ^^ . ^ + 277aV2(^i) sin 2n{vt - 0^) = 0. (47) 


Since this equation must be always satisfied, the coefficients 
of the sine and eosine terms are each equal to zero, so that : 


sr^n<Pi\^ 1 V2( 


+ 


477^ a 




(48) 

(49) 


We shall describe as the wave-length the quantity A where : 


I - 

X~ 


(50) 


where dl denotes an element of length along the normal to the 
surface, 0i ~ constant, at the point under consideration. In 
this case, A varies from point to point. 

This definition, of course, includes the case where n is con- 

TlV 

stant, for then the surfaces, 0^ ~ — {olx + ^y + ^y) == constant, 

c 

are planes of which the normal has direction cosines (a, jS, y) and 

7^01 nv V 

As in the case of homogeneous media, we shall describe the 
surfaces, 0^ = constant, as surfaces of constant phase, and 
these are not, in general, plane. The curves normal to these 
surfaces are still called rays, and we shall call the velocity with 
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which it is necessary to move along a ray to accompany a 
constant value of the phase the phase velocity y{x, y, z). 

It is easy to determine V, for if we traverse a length dl of 


the ray in time dt the change in is 




and for 


this to be zero we must have : 





(51) 


The function (45) can thus be written in the form : 

tft == a(x, y, z) cos , . . (52) 

the integral being taken along the ray to the particular point 
M(a:, yy z) from a certain surface of constant phase chosen as 
origin. But, in general, the function Y{x, y, z) is not known 
a priori and its determination requires the evaluation of 
a(Xy yy z) and ^i{Xy j/, z) by means of the simultaneous partial 
differential equations (48) and (49). 

Nevertheless, there is a very interesting case where the 
determination of V and of 0^ can be carried out at once without 
a determination of a. This is the case in which the medium 
may be considered homogeneous and the refractive index 
constant for variations of the order of the wave-length. We 
shall then have : 


la. ^ 


3 % 




with similar relations for y and z, and : 

A* . V^a < a 


(53) 


The last of these equations taken with the definition of A 

1 a 

in (50) shows that in (48) the term — is negligible with 

respect to ^ equal to Moreover, by 

multiplication of (49) by A^, and making use of (50), we find : 

■ ■ ■ i‘>*> 


and by (53) the first term may be neglected. 
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Finally, (48) and (49) may be written : 

We will write in agreement with (51) : 





(55) 

(56) 


The second equation (55) is necessarily true, since 0^ is 
appreciably linear in {x, y, z) in measurements of the order of 

are 

negligible. 

Formula (52) therefore gives in this case the approximate 
solution : 

^x, y,z,t) = a{x,y,z) cos 2Tr(vt — . (57) 


and the determination of 0^ is made a priori^ since n is given, 
without the necessity of calculating a. 

When the foregoing approximation is satisfactory we say 
that geometrical optics is applicable. We can thus say that 
for an extension of the order of magnitude of a wave-length 
the wave is plane and monochromatic, but for an extension 
containing many wave-lengths there is a progressive variation 
in the conditions of propagation appearing as a variation in 
amplitude and a non-linear form of the phase. 


5. Construction of Wave Envelopes and Fermat’s Principle 

We suppose that the conditions are such that geometrical 
optics is applicable and pass on to study the propagation of 
a wave. If we know one surface of constant phase we can 
construct others infinitely close to it by describing about each 
point M of it a sphere of radius eV^, where e is an infinitely 
small constant and where is the value of V at the point M. 
The two sheets of the envelope of these small spheres are 
surfaces of constant phase, for they are surfaces on which at 
the times [t — e) and [t -}- c) we find the value of the phase 
which at time t is associated with the known surface. The 
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two straight lines which join each point M to the points of 
contact of the sphere of which it is the centre with the envelope 
are elements of rays. By proceeding in this way, step by step, 
we can construct all the constant phase surfaces and at the 
same time we determine the rays as limits of broken lines. 

This method, known as the construction of wave envelopes, 
makes it possible to ciemonstrate Fermat’s principle, which, in 
geometrical optics, is a postulate. According to this principle 
any ray passing through two points A and B is such that the 
line integral 



taken along the ray, has a stationary value. From the point 
of view of the wave this means that the time taken by the 
phase to go from A to B is a minimum along the ray. 

To prove this let 0i(x, y, z) = Cj and y, z) = Cg be 

two constant phase surfaces through A and B respectively. 
Let the intermediate constant phase surfaces be represented by 
0i[x, y, z) = C, where C may have a series of infinitely close 
values between Ci and Cg. The ray from A to B may be 
regarded as formed of small straight segments normal to this 
series of surfaces. Any varied curve infinitely close to the ray 
is formed of infinitely small straight lines having the character 
just described and of at least two segments not normal to the 
equiphase surfaces which pass through their extremities. The 

quantity ^ taken over the normal elements is equal to this 

quantity taken along a ray, for since the elements in each case 
are normal to surfaces = C and = C -f- dC passing through 
their extremities, we have for each : 

dl 1 ,, d(j 

If we compare a non-normal element of the varied curve with 
the corresponding element of the ray, the quantity is greater 

for the former than for the latter, since the perpendicular is 
shorter than the oblique element. This proves the principle 
which is no longer a postulate but a theorem, valid, however, 
only when we can apply the principles of geometrical optics. 
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6. Wave Qroups in a Permanent Heterogeneous Medium 

We must now enquire how the conception of wave groups 
can be generalised in the case of permanent heterogeneous 
media when geometrical optics may be applied. The function 
01 then satisfies the equation : 


/()0l\ ^ /^0i\^ , 

w/ 


which is often described as the equation of geometrical optics. 

The equiphase surface which serves as the starting point 
in the construction of the wave envelopes is one of a family 
of complete integrals : 

0i{x, y, z, a, b) — constant, . . (60) 


of equation (59), and the surfaces obtained by this construction 
belong to this family, the constant alone varying as we pass 
from one member of the family to another. Thus for a definite 
propagation the equiphase surfaces form a family with two 
parameters. In the special case of homogeneous media, we 

TlV 

have : 0^ — — {olx + j3y + yz), the two parameters a and b 

C '' 

being the direction cosines a and j8, where we still take 

y = Vl - a2 - 

Let us consider a group of waves consisting of an infinity of 
simple sine waves with frequencies comprised within the small 
interval {v — 8v) to {v Sv) for which the parameters a and 6 
have values in the small intervals (a — Sa), [a + Sa) and (b — Sb), 
(b + Sb), and let us suppose that all the waves are in phase at 
the point (Xq, ^o)* We enquire how this state of phase 
agreement will be displaced. The function 0^ depending upon 
V depends in general upon v, and in order that the waves of 
the group may be all in phase at the instant tg, at the point 
(^o> 2/o> ^o)» is necessary that : 

where the suffix 0 denotes that the values are those at (Xq, y^, Zg) 
and where da, db, dv have values less than So, 86, 8i^. If this 
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agreement in phase is to be found at a later time t at a point 
(x, y, z) we require : 


tdv — 



= 0 , 


(62) 


where the derivatives have the values at {x, y, z) and the same 
limits are imposed upon da, db, and dv. 

The relation (62) will follow from (61) if we have : 


Tib 


C, 


Tiv 


t = C, 


■ (63) 


The first two relations give the locus of the point where 
this phase agreement exists, and the third describes the motion 
of the point on its trajectory. The analogy with Jacobi’s 
theory is obvious. 

It is easy to show that the locus obtained in this way is 
normal to the equiphase surfaces. For by differentiation : 


TixTia 


dx + 


TiyTia 


dy + 


iz<)a 


dz = 0, . 


^x'bb ' 


^ I 1 


iz'db 


dz = 0. 


(64) 

(64a) 


By differentiation of equation (59) with respect to a and b : 


'bx ' iaix 'dy ' dady dz ' dadz 


(65) 


+ + . (66a) 

^x Tib-dx ' Tiy 'dbTiy ^ Tiz 'db'dz . v / 


If these two systems of equations be compared, it will be 
seen that : 

^ and — ^ 

Tix Tiy Tiz 

are proportional respectively to dx, dy and dz taken along 
the trajectory. Thus this curve is normal to the surfaces 
= constant. 

When geometrical optics is applicable and the dimensions 
are of the order of a wave-length, the propagation proceeds 
as if the refractive index were constant, and even in a region 
containing a certain number of wave-lengths the waves (45) 
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may be considered as plane and as having a constant amplitude. 
But in the cases usually occurring the wave-length is much 
smaller than the smallest dimensions directly measurable. It 
will thus be possible to consider wave trains with very small 
dimensions, as judged by ordinary standards, but which contain 
a large number of wave-lengths. These trains can be re- 
presented by a wave group with neighbouring frequencies and 
directions which at each instant can be regarded as appreci- 
ably plane and as having a constant amplitude, but, of course, 
the amplitude and phase will be slowly changed during the 
propagation on account of the large scale variation of the 
refractive index. 


7. Propagation of Waves in a Non-Permanent Medium 


Finally, we consider the most general case where the con- 
ditions of propagation vary not only in space but also in 
time ; this is the case of heterogeneous, non-permanent refrac- 
tive media. Let us take, for example, the equation of propa- 
gation : 






( 66 ) 


where n is a function of y, z and t. Since the time in this 
equation plays no distinctive part we can no longer eliminate 
it by taking a sinusoidal solution of which the phase is linear 
in the time. 

We shall thus take for the general form of the sinusoidal 
solution : 

y, z, t) = a(.r, y, z, t) cos {x, y, z, t), . (67) 

If we substitute in equation (66) and equate to zero the 
coefficients of the sine and cosine terms we obtain : 




'bxJ 




c^\u) ^TT^a 


rT^a\ 


^^'bx 'hx 




It 


oa a/, 

^ ■^2V 




n 






0. 


We will write, as a definition of v and A : 


v{x, y, z, t) 




Mx, y, t) 




)-'■ 


( 68 ) 

(69) 

(70) 


5 . 
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dl being an element of the normal to 0 = constant at the point 
and at the instant considered. The frequency and wave- 
length defined in this way are in general both variable, but when 
n is constant they coincide with the frequency and wave-length 
in the usual sense of these terms. We shall say that the 
approximation of geometrical optics is valid if the conditions 
of propagation vary very little over extents in space of the 
order of A or over intervals of time of the order of the period 

We can then write by (68) : 

\'dx) c^\Dt) ' ' 

where we consider the derivatives of the second order as zero. 

Equation (71) is the form taken by the equation of geo- 
metrical optics (59) which is appropriate to the general case. 
Over distances of the order of the wave-length, and during 
intervals which are not very large with respect to the period, 
we can consider (67) as a plane monochromatic wave. This is 
the basis of the possibility of imagining in this case trains of 
waves of which the space and time dimensions are less than 
those we can measure and which still satisfy the conditions 
necessary for their representation by a wave group. 

Let 0(.r, y, z, t, a, 6, c) be a complete integral of equation 
(71), and let a group be formed of sinusoidal waves for which 
the constants a, b and c are included within the limits a — 8a, 
a -f 8a ; 6 — - 86, 6 -f 86 ; c — 8c, c + 8c. 

Let all the waves be supposed in phase at the time at the 
point (Xq, yQ, Zq), whence : 

^ 

where the suffix denotes that the values are appropriate to 
the chosen time tQ and the point {Xq, yQ, Zq), and where da, db, 
dc are less than 8a, 86, 8c, respectively. If the agreement in 
phase recurs again at a point {x, y, z) at the time /, we must 
have : 

—da + -^db -f —dc == 0. 

Ja ^ i)6 dc 


. ( 73 ) 
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In order that (73) may be a consequence of (72) we require : 







'dC 




(74) 


These three equations give the locus of the agreement in 
phase, and again the analogy with Jacobi’s theory is obvious. 

Following this study of wave propagation, we pass on to 
seek the equations of propagation which we must adopt in 
wave mechanics for the associated waves of a particle. 



CHAPTER V 


THE EQUATIONS OF PROPAGATION OF THE WAVE 
ASSOCIATED WITH A PARTICLE 

1. The Criterion for the Choice of the Equations of Propagation 

I N the special case of the motion of a particle in the 
absence of a field of force it has been possible to establish a 
correspondence between waves and particles. This corre- 
spondence finds expression in the statement that a particle of 
energy W and of momentum p must be associated with a 
wave travelling in the direction of motion, which is the direction 

/ W\ 

of the vector p, and which has the frequency and 

wave-length A = The motion proceeds as if empty space 

/ 

had an index of refraction for this wave of value n = I 

where vq denotes a constant characteristic of the particle and 

related to its proper mass m by the relation vq — The 

velocity of the particle is equal to the velocity of the group 
corresponding to this law of dispersion. 

Further, there has been revealed (Chap. Ill, § 5) a connec- 
tion between the principle of least action and Fermat’s principle, 
and this analogy between the old mechanics and geometrical 
optics has been confirmed by the fact that the motion of a 
wave group, when the order of approximation is that of geo- 
metrical optics, is expressible by equations strikingly analogous 
to those of Jacobi (Chap. IV). 

We shall thus seek equations of propagation for the asso- 
ciated waves such that, to this order of approximation, the 
rays coincide with the trajectories of the old dynamics. 

One essential point may be mentioned. The wave-length 

68 
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A and the period of the associated waves are propor- 

tional to Planck’s constant A. Now we have seen in the last 
chapter that when A and T become very small the principles 
of geometrical optics become exactly applicable. Thus when- 
ever it is legitimate to consider fe as a negligible quantity the 
old mechanics is sufficient. We must choose our wave equations 
in such a way that when h tends to zero they give us the 
equations of the old mechanics. This is a criterion for the 
choice of the equations. 


2. The Wave Equation in the Absence of a Field of Force 

We take first the simplest case of motion with no field of 
force. It is agreed that we must adopt the equation : 


1 , 


■ ( 1 ) 


Let us substitute the expression which represents a plane 

•V 2 / 

monochromatic wave. Since we have 4t7Tv^ih in this 

case, (1) becomes 


+ 


• ( 2 ) 


Since mc^ = by definition, we can also write (2) in the 
form : 

■ ■ p) 

This goes back to the form (4) of the preceding chapter, if we 
write : 


This is what we ought to find in order to be in agreement with 
the former results which we have just recalled. 

Let us write the simple sinusoidal wave in the form : 

ifjix, y, z,t) ~ a cos 27r|v^ — + py + yz)^ = a cos (5) 

in which ^ denotes what 0 denoted in the preceding chapter, 
and from this point the term phase will be applied to (j). 
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Thus : 


n 


cj) t=: hvt — hv-{0LX + jSy + y^) 


( 6 ) 


and consequently ; 

^<f> 7 nhv Q iicf} 

Tix c 'by ~ c bz 

We must write : 


nhv 


7 TTT '^hv h 

hy = W, —=-^=P, 


Y- (7) 


. ( 8 ) 


SO that we deduce : 
W = V 


-t- 

These are exactly the equations which Jacobi’s function 
satisfies, and we are thus led to identify the phase with this 
function. 


3. The Wave Equation in a Constant Field of Force 

Let us take the slightly more complicated case of a constant 
field of force which corresponds to the case of permanent but 
heterogeneous refracting media. The field of force is char- 
acterised by a potential function F(a;, y, z). The law of dis- 
persion, which, as we shall show, it is convenient to adopt, is : 



where mc^ = Kvq, We obtain, of course, the law of dispersion 
given by (4) for a zero field of force when F = 0. The wave 
equation for monochromatic waves of frequency v must then 
be written : 

vv + ^$^’{(1 - ly - 'y}'!’ = «• • (II) 

From what we know already, geometrical optics will apply 
if the function ¥{x, y, z) varies slowly enough to be considered 
appreciably constant in a region containing many wave-lengths. 
We may then take as the solution : 

ifj(x, y, z,t)~a cos 27T(vt — ^ndl 


( 12 ) 
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the integral being taken along a curve normal to a family of 
complete integrals of the equation : 




• (13) 


the integrals depending upon two parameters, a and jS, and 
71 being a function of x, y and z. 

In a wave group the locus of phase agreement is defined by 
the equations : 


and motion on the locus by : 


t + C3. 


In order to arrive at the laws of the old dynamics, it will 
suffice to suppose that the phase : 

7^,0 =:z (f> hvt — ^^ndl = hvt — (/>i(rr, y, z) . (14) 

is to be identified with Jacobi’s function : 

S(a;, y, z, t, W, a, P) = Wt — ^ipjx + pydy + p^dz) 

= Wt~S,{x,y,z,W,x,^). . (15) 


This leads us to write : 

7^(f> t)S 




7i(f> c)Si 

'dX ^X 


a, 


with similar equations in y and z, whence : 

nhv hv h 

^ ~ ~^~Y ~X' 


■ (16) 


• (17) 


From this identification of S with <f> and of S, with we 
deduce several important theorems. 

Theorem I . — The principle of least action of Maupertuis 
coincides with Fermat’s principle. 
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We have, in fact, 

jdSi = + p^dz) = 

= |^^(a<ia; + ^dy + ydz) — ^^ndl, ( 18 ) 

and the condition of Maupertuis, SSj = 0, coincides with that 
of Fermat, h^ndl = 0. 

In other words, the rays of the associated wave are identical 
with the possible trajectories of the particle which correspond 
to a complete integral of Jacobi’s equation. 

Theorem II . — The equation of geometrical optics coincides 
with that of Jacobi. 

In its relativistic form the latter is : 


c^\u ) \W \^y) 




(19) 


and in the present case may be written : 
1 


, {hv - F)2 




\"-(- 

\^xJ 

\lyj 







\ixJ 


+ 




)‘ 


+ 


(t)‘ 


\\ hv) 




( 20 ) 


If we replace 0^ bv ^ 
h 


Si 


in equation (13) we obtain (20), 


and thus the theorem is proved. 

Theorem III . — The equations of the trajectory and of 
motion which are given by the theory of Jacobi are identical 
with those of the locus and motion of points where there is 
agreement in phase in a wave group. This is a direct conse- 
quence of the relation ^ = S. 

Theorem IV . — The velocity of the particle defined by the 
old dynamics is the same as the group velocity of the associated 
waves. 

To show this directly we start from Jacobi’s equation of 
motion : 


()W 


— ^ + C3. 


( 21 ) 
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If dl is an element of the path described by the particle in 
time dt, we have : 




dd — dt) 


( 22 ) 


and since 
where : 




• the speed of the particle is given by v, 


1 

V 






'bp 


This may be written ; 


1 

V 


bp 

W 


i~) 

'b{hv) 


1 

c Tiv 


1 

tJ’ 


(23) 


(24) 


which is the result required to establish the theorem. 

We have seen above that the relativistic form of the wave 
equation in a constant field of force is given by (11). In the 
case where Newtonian mechanics is sufficient we may write : 

hv — mc'^ + E = me* -f- + P(x, y, z), . (25) 

E F 

and the quotients ^ and ^ are very small in comparison with 
unity. 

We may thus write approximately : 


n 


F\* __ I 2F /Av-E\* 

hv) h^~ [ hv ) 




This is the law of dispersion which must be adopted when we 
approximate by using classical mechanics. To this degree of 

approximation it is permissible to equate n*v* to ~ 

fl 

and we obtain for the equation of a plane monochromatic 

I 

wave of frequency v ~ j in the constant field defined 

h 

by F(a:, y, z) the non -relativistic form : 


W-f 


87r*m(E — F) 


0. 


(27) 


This is the now classical equation of SchrOdinger. 
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4. The Wave Equation in Variable Fields of Force^ 


We have just found a suitable form for the equation of 
propagation for monochromatic waves in constant fields of 
force. This form, as we have already said, must be considered 
as a degeneration of a more general one, in which the frequency 
does not occur, and which is suitable not only in the case of a 
superposition of monochromatic waves but also in the case of 
fields of force which are variable in time. 

The idea which must guide us in seeking this general equa- 
tion is that to the approximation of geometrical optics, to be 
precise when h is supposed infinitely small, the equation of 
geometrical optics must be identified with Jacobi’s equation, 
so that the phase ^ can be identified with Jacobi’s function. 

The general relativistic equation which satisfies this condition 
is the following : 


V20 _ 

r ^2 


^ I 

hc^ U 


477^ / , 


2p2 



(28) 


in which F is a function of x, y, z and t. 

For F = 0 we obtain again equation (1). If F depends 
only upon x, y and z, and not upon t, we can take a mono- 
chromatic solution of the form : 

Ip{x, y, z, t) = a{x, y, z) cos 2n[vt — y, z)} (29) 

and by making use of the complex form ip = we 

obtain : 

^ - 2niv4., ^ - 47r^rV. • • (30) 


Equation (28) now takes the degenerate form : 

4-n-2 / „ „ F2 
hc^ 


^ S' + -rr •A - TTT F'/' 


= (31) 


which is identical with (11). 

Let us consider the general case where F depends on the 
time or the case of the variable field. We shall show that if 
the function i/j, written in the complex form, satisfies equation 
(28) we can obtain Jacobi’s equation in ^ if we suppose h to 

be infinitely small. By substitution oi ip ae^ in (28), and 
equating the real part to zero, we obtain : 
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Sit^F b<f> 
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C^UtJ 

477 */ 

1* V 




F*\ 


0 . 


(32) 


If h is supposed very small the terms containing ^ are of much 


greater importance than the others and, after removing a 
common factor, we obtain : 


1/^ 

c*\ U 


F 


)'-tO 


^K- 




(33) 


and thus satisfies the relativistic general equation of Jacobi 
(Chap. II, 32). 

Equation (33) can be considered as being the equation of 
geometrical optics for the associated waves. As we have seen, 
if (j>(x, y, z, t, a, j8, y) denotes a complete integral of this equation 
(33), the three relations : 




(34) 


define the motion of states of phase agreement in a wave group 
and these three relations are nothing more than Jacobi’s equa- 
tions of motion. In this case also and in complete generality 
the motion of the particle, to the approximation of geometrical 
optics, can be regarded as that of a group of associated waves. 

A very special characteristic of equation (28) is that it 
contains an imaginary coefficient and that, in order to satisfy 
it, the wave function must be taken in the complex form. 
In the equations of the classical wave theory the coefficients 
are real, and the real wave function, tfs = a cos 2tt0, must 
satisfy the wave equation. The complex form of ^ is also a 
solution and the calculations are usually made by means of it, 
only, however, to return to the real part at the end. The use 
of the complex form in that case is merely a simple mathe- 
matical device. In the present theory this is by no means the 
case ; the real wave function' does not satisfy equation (28), 
and the complex function itself is the solution. 

Just as in the case of constant fields of force we passed 
from the relativistic equation (11) to the non-relativistic equa- 
tion of Schr5dinger (27), so we can in the general case pass 
from the relativistic equation (28) to a non-relativistic form. 
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We have to remind ourselves that in the dynamics of the 
theory of relativity the energy is given by : 

W = ^^;^==+P(a:,2/.z,«)=mc* + T + F-mc^ + E, (36) 

T being the kinetic and F the potential energy. E is the 
energy as defined in Newtonian dynamics, being equal to the 
relativistic energy diminished by the internal energy and 

E 

Newtonian dynamics is applicable when the ratio is small. 

To carry this over into wave mechanics we write the wave 
function in the form : 


= e'^ tl>r(x,y,z,t). . . (36) 

tpr is thus the expression obtained on removing the term 

from the phase of the complex wave, that is to say, by reducing 
W E 

the frequency from to 

E 

We shall call iftf. the reduced wave function, and ^ the 
reduced frequency. Substituting (36) in (28), we obtain : 


+ 


1 illlr 

It 




. 277 * 


hc^ 


FI 








•Ar) 


F2\ 


(37) 


The term containing is negligible in comparison with 
that containing a similar remark applies to F^ and 

vl 

and also to and mc^ because all the derivatives 

of i/jr with respect to the time are small compared with mc^. 
Thus : 

877 ^ T71 / 47rim 7)ibr 

» -j- -t, . 


VVr 


(38) 


This is the non-relativistic equation ^ which the reduced wave 
function must satisfy. 


^ The non-relativistic wave equation is of the first order in t, while 
the relativity equation is of the second order in t. This is an important 
point of difierence which Dirac has brought forward. 
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If the field does not depend on the time, we may write : 

= . . . ( 39 ) 

where a and are functions of rr, y and z, and we readily 
return once more to SchrOdinger’s equation (27). 

Equation (38) is often written without the suffix r, but it 
must always be remembered that it is the reduced wave function 

of which the frequency is diminished by which is a solution 

of (38). 

5. A Device for Finding Equation 38 

We can find the non -relativistic wave-equation by making use 
of a device which is somewhat automatic and which has great 
importance in the comparison of Heisenberg’s matrix theory 
with wave mechanics. We know that Jacobi’s equation in 
Newtonian mechanics is : 


H 


( i 


It 


0 , 


(40) 


(Chap. II, 9), where H(g, t, — — ) denotes what the energy 

H becomes when expressed in terms of the co-ordinates q, of 
the time t and of the momenta p when the last are replaced by 

c)S 

— — . If we take the first term of (40) and replace — by the 
symbol and ^ by ^ we obtain an operator. 


27Ti "df 


Now apply this operator to the reduced function ifj and 
equate to zero ; if the are rectangular cartesian co-ordinates 
we obtain equation (38). We have, in fact, in this case : 


T = lm{x^ + y^ + . 

so that : 

H(?, p, t) = ^{pl + pI-\- pI) -f- F(a;, y, z, t), 
and Jacobi’s equation is : 


iff-V 




u 


= 0 . 


(41) 

(42) 

(43) 
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The operator obtained by the method described is : 


8iT%w\t)a:' 


Vt)** 2)«* ' i)z*/ 2';ri lit 


and we arrive at the wave equation : 

, _ 47n 

m ^ 


FiA = 


h It 


which is identical with (38). It may be easily verified that the 
same process applied to non-rectangular co-ordinates gives an 
incorrect wave equation. 



CHAPTER VI 

CLASSICAL MECHANICS AND WAVE MECHANICS 

1. The Meaning of Amplitude in Classical Mechanics 


T he old systems of mechanics correspond, as we now 
know, to the case where the propagation of the ^-waves 
follows the laws of geometrical optics. The phase func- 
tion (f) can then be identified with Jacobi's function. But we 
have now to enquire what is the meaning to be attributed to 
the amplitude a if we wish provisionally to preserve the con- 
ception of particles localised in space. 

We shall be content for the present with the study of the 
non-relativistic equations. Of course, these considerations will 
not be applicable to particles in very rapid motion, for example 
to light corpuscles, and when we consider the case of photons 
we shall have to resume our discussion. 

Let us begin with the general non-relativistic equation 

= . . ( 1 ) 

tl ot 

and substitute : 

2 iri . 

^I, = ae-K\ . . . . ( 2 ) 


a and <f> being two real functions, the modulus and argument 
of the complex quantity tfi. We obtain by separating the real 
and imaginary parts : 



+ 




Fa 




(3) 


4-7rt%^t)a ’dcf) 

h 


, 27Tt’ 9 . 47ri 


'ba 
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(4) 
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It follows from the discussions of Chapter IV ^ where 0 = 

that if geometrical optics is applicable, the term V^a is negligible 
4:7r^ /'b(h\^ 

with respect to therefore write our 

equations (3) and (4) in the form : 


2m 


(to)’ + 


u 


and 


Tia 'deb , 1 . d(i 

“ +-^aV^ = m-- 
dX dx 2 dt 


(5) 

( 6 ) 


Equation (5) shows that <f> is identical with Jacobi’s function, a 
result already known, and equation ( 6 ) will show us the mean- 
ing of a. 

Let S(x, y, 2 , ty (Xy jS, y) be a complete integral of Jacobi’s 
equation where a, jS and y are three constants. According to 
Jacobi’s theory the equations of motion are : 



v 




(7) 


There is thus an infinite number of possible modes of motion 
of the particle which correspond to the same function of Jacobi, 
that is to say, correspond to the same value of the constants 
a, j3, y, but with a different choice of the constants C^, Cg, C 3 . 
We shall say that these modes belong to the same class. 

Instead of picturing a single particle describing a path, let 
us imagine an assembly of identical particles in motion in 
modes belonging to the same class. We know that the momenta 
Px9 Pvf Pz are deduced from S by the equations : 


Px = 


^ _ _ <)S 

aa:’ ~ ly’ 


Pz = 


i)z’ 


(8) 


or vectorially ; 

p = — grad S. 

In Newtonian mechanics p == mv, hence : 


(9) 


V = 


1 

m 


grad S. 


( 10 ) 
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Thus the motion of the cloud of particles is known completely if 
S is known. Since we may now identify <f> with S, equation (6) 
is equivalent to : 

By multiplication by 2a we find at once : 

— + div (a*v) = 0. . , . (12) 

ot 

Moreover, the motion of the cloud of particles must satisfy 
the equation of continuity, which is the expression of the fact 
that the increase in number of particles in unit time in a region 
of space is equal to the difference between the number entering 
and leaving in that time. 



Let ABCD A'B'C'D' be a small parallelepiped with faces 
perpendicular to the axes of co-ordinates and with infinitesimal 
sides of lengths dx, dy, dz. Let p, Vy^ denote the density 
and velocity components of the cloud at the centre of the 
parallelepiped. The flux of particles in the interval dt across 

ABCD is |pVaj — ^ do^dt dy dz, and across A'B'C'D' in 

the same time the flux is + ^^{pVai)dx^dtdydz, Thus the 
excess of those entering over those leaving in this direction is 


— —{pVx)dt dx dy dz, and a similar calculation applied to the 
other pairs of faces shows that the total excess is 


— div (pv) dt dx dy dz. 


6 
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This must be equal to the increase during the time dt in the 
number p dx dy dz of particles present in the element of volume. 

This increase is ^^tdxdydz, so that we obtain the equation 

of continuity : 

^ + div (pv) = 0. . . . (13) 


From a comparison of this equation with (12) we are led to 
write : 

p = Ka^, • . . . (14) 

where K is a constant of proportionality which may be put equal 
to unity, since a may be multiplied by an arbitrary constant. 
We can thus say that the square of the amplitude of the 0-wave 
or its intensity must be considered as measuring at each instant 
and at each point the density of the cloud of particles. 


2. The Probability of Occurrence 

The cloud of particles imagined in the preceding paragraph 
helps particularly in the visualisation of the assembly of possible 
modes of motion of the same class for a single particle. The 
density of this cloud may be considered as representing the 
probability that a particle, of which the mode of motion belongs 
to the class considered but of which the actual position is 
unknown, occupies a particular point at a particular time. 
Thus a restatement of the result obtained at the end of the last 
paragraph is that the intensity of the 0-wave measures at each 
point at each instant the probability that the associated particle 
will occupy the point at the particular instant. This is the 
proposition which we described in the introduction as the 
principle of interference. We see that when the 0-wave is 
propagated according to the laws of geometrical optics, the 
exactness of the principle is automatically guaranteed by the 
fact that under these conditions the laws of the old systems 
of mechanics are applicable to the motion of the particle. 

The cloud of particles associated with one and the same 
wave appears therefore to be interpretable as a probability. 
We can consider this cloud as forming a fictitious fiuid, the prob- 
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ability fluid, of which the density, equal to by (14), gives 
at all points and times the probability of occurrence of the 
particle associated with the ^-wave considered. The infinitely 
small portions of this fluid, the probability elements as we 
shall describe them, describe paths which coincide with possible 
paths of the particle of which the exact position is unknown. 
All this theory is very clear in the special case we are consider- 
ing where geometrical optics is applicable for the propagation 
of the 0-wave. We shall see that the difficulties begin when 
we leave the domain where geometrical optics applies. 

We must underline one important point. The phase function 
is determined quite independently of the amplitude, and from 
this it follows by the equations of Jacobi’s theory that the 
motion of the particle in its path is quite independent of the 
function a. This is necessary in order that we may agree with 
the old mechanics in considering the motion of the particle as 
being completely determined by the six initial conditions of 
position and velocity (i.e. the six constants of Jacobi’s theory). 
Were the determination of 0 not independent of that of a, the 
form of <f> would depend on the values of that function at the 
different points of space at the initial instant, and this would 
mean that the motion of the particle would depend not only 
upon the initial conditions but also on the probability that the 
initial co-ordinates had this or that set of values. We shall see 
that it is this paradoxical circumstance which presents itself 
when we try to extend the ideas of the old mechanics to the 
domain proper of the new mechanics. 

Let us consider closely the way in which the function 
a{Xj y, z, t) must be determined when we assume that Jacobi’s 
function S(a:, y, z, t, a, y), which is a complete integral of 
(5), is known. We must find a function satisfying (6) and such 
that at the initial instant a(x, z, Iq) gives the probability 
of occurrence of the particle. If, for example, we have carried 
out an experiment at the instant tQ to determine the position 
of the particle, the result is always affected by a certain possible 
error, and must be expressed by saying that the probability 
that the particle was at the point (x, y, z) at time Iq is given 
by a function /(a;, y, z ) — the region of space where this function 
has a value appreciably different from zero being the smaller 
the more exact the experiment — we shall have therefore to 
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impose as an initial condition which the integral, a, of (6) must 
satisfy, the relation : 

y, z, to) f(x, y, z), . . . (15) 

The meaning of / implies : 

^fdv = 1, . , . . (16) 

where the integral is taken over all space so that the function 
a always satisfies the condition : 

ja2(a:, y, z, t)dv = 1, . . . (17) 

since the left-hand side of (17) measures the total probability 
that the particle occupies a point somewhere in space at time 
t and this total probability, being a certainty, is evidently 
unity. 

3. Concrete Examples 

We give two examples to make these points clear. Let 
us take first the case where there is no field of force. The 
plane monochromatic wave is then a solution of the wave- 
equation. Its amplitude is constant, which means that if we 
consider an infinite number of particles forming a homogeneous 
unlimited cloud, all moving with the same velocity, the density 
will undergo no change with the motion. 

More instructive is the case of the motion of an unlimited 
cloud of particles with the same energy all moving in the 
direction of a uniform field of force acting upon them. We 
can describe all the phenomena by a single variable x. 

If we resume the notation of Chapter II, § 6, we have : 

F{x) = — kx . . . . (18) 

and the abscissa of each particle is given by : 

x = + . . . (19) 

Xq being the abscissa and Vq the velocity of this particle at time 
^ 0. We have found that the complete integral of Jacobi’s 

equation where W plays the part of an arbitrary constant is : 

S(x, t, W) = W< - + W)}f. 


( 20 ) 
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Moreover, equation (6), in which we may replace ^ by S, gives 
us : 


()(x , 1 ^(i 

"bX bX 2^bX^ ^bt' 


( 21 ) 


As we are determining the motion of an indefinite cloud of 
particles, we may suppose the motion permanent in such a 
way that a is independent of the time. Then (21) will become 
simpler and we have : 


Now, by (20) : 


bet 1 

bX bX 2^bX^ 


(22) 


bX 


— \/2m{kx + W), 


bx"^ 


— mic 

\^2m{kx + Wy 


(23) 


thus the amplitude a must satisfy the equation : 

^ da k 

adx 4:{kx + W) 


of which the integral is 

a = C{kx + w)~^ 

where C is a constant. 

By (14) the density of the cloud is therefore : 

C Vkxo + W 

p-a^ - ~ ^Wkx + W’ 


(24) 


(25) 


(26) 


where is the value of p for a certain value x^ of x. 

The density of the cloud thus diminishes in the direction of 
the field. Since we are considering a case where wave mechanics 
and the old mechanics are identical, we ought to be able to 
find (26) by means of the classical equations of motion. We 
proceed to show that this is possible. 

Let us fix our attention upon a certain abscissa Xq and upon 
the particles to be found in the plane Xq at the instant t = 0. 
These particles begin with a velocity Vq, and at time t they will 

1 k 

have reached the plane with abscissa x = Xq + v^t + 

(19). The particles lying in the plane (Xq — Sa^o) had a velocity 
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Vq — Svq a,t t = 0, and at time t they will have reached the 
plane with abscissa : 

«' = (a^o — Sxo) + K — + I • (27) 


Thus the particles which at zero time occupied a cylinder of 
unit cross-section bounded by the planes Xq and Xq — Sxq will 
occupy at < a cylinder of the same cross-section bounded by the 
planes x and x\ If N is the number of corpuscles within these 
limits, the density at Xq is 

"•“aT. ■ ■ • 

and at x : 



N 


8^0 + VqI 


N 


1 


Po 


l + ^< 

8 xq 


1 + 


8^0 


(29) 


But since by hypothesis all the particles of the cloud have the 
same energy W, the velocity and abscissa of each particle are 
related by the equation : 



— kx 

. (30) 

or 

^ _ J2(W + kx) 

^ m 

• (31) 


Since 8i;o is the variation which the velocity undergoes for a 
change of in the abscissa, we have by (31) : 


Svo = 


kSxo 


V 2m(W + kxo) 


and (29) becomes : 


Po „ V + W 

kt .. — _ kt 

V2m{kxo + W) + W + 


1 + 


We have also 


and by (31) : 


v = Vo + -t 
^ m 


kt 

\/2m’ 


(32) 

(33) 

(34) 


Vkx — V kXf, + W + 


(35) 
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so that we obtain finally for p the expression : 

__ VkxQ 4 - W 


(36) 


and this is the formula (26) obtained from the amplitude of the 
associated wave. 


4. Summary of the Chapter 

We have thus established a parallelism between the old 
mechanics and the propagation of the i/r-waves when this 
proceeds according to the laws of geometrical optics. 

Jacobi’s function then becomes identical with the phase 
function of the i/r-waves, and if we preserve the classical concept 
of particles describing well-defined paths with definite velocities, 
we may imagine a cloud of particles describing all the paths 
which correspond to one and the same function of Jacobi, in 
which case the density of the cloud can always be measured by 
the intensity of the associated wave. We may also imagine a 
probability fluid the elements of which describe the paths 
which correspond to a given form of Jacobi’s function, and we 
may say that the density of this fluid measures at each point 
of space and time the probability of occurrence of a single 
particle. Our information about this particle is only that it 
describes one of the paths, but we do not know which. 

All these conceptions are in this case clear and quite in 
harmony with classical ideas, but is it possible to extend them 
when the conditions of geometrical optics do not prevail ? 
We shall see that we must at all cost hold to the view that 
the intensity of the ^-wave measures the probability of occur- 
rence of the particle, even if our effort makes us sacrifice the 
traditional idea which gives to the particles a position, a velocity 
and a well-defined path. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE PRINCIPLE OF INTERFERENCE AND THE 
DIFFRACTION OF ELECTRONS BY CRYSTALS 

1. The Principle of Interference 

T he essential principle which is used in the theory of 
light to anticipate the results of an experiment in inter- 
ference or diffraction is that the square of the amplitude, 
or the intensity, is a measure of the quantity of luminous energy 
which is present on the average at each point of space. Further, 
the optical experiments on interference have always given the 
same result however feeble the intensity of the light used. 
Thus if we admit the existence of particles of luminous energy, 
or photons, it is necessary to suppose that for each photon the 
probability of occurrence is proportional at each point to the 
intensity of the luminous wave associated with them, this is 
what we describe as the principle of interference. As we have 
said in the introduction, it is quite natural in wave mechanics 
to try to take over this principle from the case of light to that 
of material particles, that is, to admit that the intensity of the 
0-wave always measures the probability of occurrence of the 
particle at a particular point of space and time, even though 
the principles of geometrical optics may not be applicable to 
the propagation of this wave. Let P(a;, y, z, t)dv denote the 
probability that the particle lies at time t within the element of 
volume dv, and let {x, y, z) denote the co-ordinates of the 
centre of this element. By writing ; 

v, z, t) 

= a{x,y,z,t)e'‘ , . . (1) 

we have : 

P = Ka* = K00, . . . (2) 

88 
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t/j denoting the complex conjugate of tfs. By a convenient 
choice of the arbitrary constant factor of a we may make 
K= L 

The relation (2) is the expression of the principle of inter- 
ference. 

All experiments which have been carried out with particles 
under conditions where the propagation of the associated waves 
proceeds according to the laws of geometrical optics verify of 
necessity the principle of interference, as follows from the 
preceding chapter. To obtain experimental proof of the general 
value of the principle it is therefore necessary to turn to 
phenomena where the associated wave propagation proceeds 
no longer according to these laws. This is exactly what takes 
place in experiments on diffraction of electrons by crystals. 
These experiments may be considered as supplying at one and 
the same time proof of the necessity of introducing associated 
waves and proof of the exactness of the principle of interference 
in its application to material particles. 


2. The Diffraction of Electrons 

Davisson and Germer have the honour of being the first to 
obtain diffraction of electrons by crystals. They directed a 
beam of electrons, all having the same velocity, normally on 
the face of a nickel crystal, this face of incidence being one of 
the faces of the regular octahedron of the cubical system of 
nickel. The electrons first used by Davisson and Germer were 
very slow ones of 50 to 200 volts ; later these American physicists 
extended their researches to electrons of several hundred volts. 
The results obtained showed very clearly that there was a 
concentration of electrons scattered in the directions in which 
the associated wave is expected to present a maximum as a 
result of the agreement in phase between the waves diffracted 
by the different crystal centres. The phenomenon is thus 
exactly comparable with that of Laue for X-rays. The numer- 
ical values have, moreover, indicated clearly that a wave- 
length of magnitude 



mv 


(3) 
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must be attributed to the associated wave, as was indicated by 
the general theory of Chapter III. Nevertheless, certain differ- 
ences were found between the results of the experiment and 
the deductions from the theory of Bragg and Laue obtained 
by applying (3). It seems possible to explain these differences 
by taking into account the possibility that within the crystal 
the index of refraction for the electron waves differs appreciably 
from that in empty space. 

Experiments of the same kind have been very brilliantly 
repeated by Professor G. P. Thomson, in a different way. He 
made use of a method exactly analogous to that of Debye and 
Sherrer for X-rays by using electrons of great velocities, 
obtained by subjecting them to potentials of some thousands 
of volts. Under these circumstances the complications due to 
the refractive index of the crystals disappear. We have, in 
fact, found that in a field in which the potential function is 
F(a;, y, z) the refractive index of the associated wave is 



Outside the field F = 0 and the index is : 



The refractive index of the crystal with respect to empty space 
for the associated waves of an electron with energy E is thus : 



F being the potential energy of the electron at the point 
(x, y, z), due to its interaction with the centres of the crystalline 
medium. Since F does not depend upon E it is evident that 

yif 

approaches the value unity as E increases indefinitely. 

Uq 

In the experiments of Davisson and Germer the refractive 

1 

index — could have differed from unity by nearly — ; for the 

TI'q au 

electrons in Thomson’s experiment, which were 50 to 100 times 

Ifh 

faster than those in the former, the difference between — and 

no 
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unity was negligible. We shall see in detail further on that 
the results were quite in agreement with the theory of Bragg 
and Laue and with formula (3). 

Other very remarkable experiments on the diffraction of 
electrons have been made in Gormany by Rupp, who caused 
slow electrons to pass through metal films. Here again the 
theory was verified, but with a slight systematic deviation 
which was attributed to the refractive index. Quite recently, 
Rupp, making use of the method so successfully applied by 
Thibaud for X-rays, was able to diffract a beam of electrons 
at grazing incidence on an ordinary optical grating. The 
formula (3) was again verified with great exactness, and the 
wave-length of the associated electron wave has thus been 
measured directly by a ruled grating. 

In the present work it is impossible to examine in detail 
all the experimental results, which are already numerous. We 
shall limit ourselves to the study of Thomson's experiments 
which are free from the diflSculty with regard to the refractive 
index. For the other experiments the reader is referred to 
the original memoirs. The essential point for us is that experi- 
ment has provided a wonderful confirmation both of the exist- 
ence of associated electron waves and of the formula for the 
wave-length in terms of the velocity. It has also shown the 
validity of the principle of interference, even in its application 
to material particles. 

3. Preliminaries to the Study of G. P. Thomson’s Experiments 

The method of G. P. Thomson is to send an approximately 
homogeneous beam of electrons across a very thin metal film. 
We regard such a film nowadays as made up of very small 
crystals joined together. In order to see to what phenomenon 
the scattering of waves by these crystals must give rise we must 
first recall some of the notions of crystallography. 

Since the work of Bravais we regard all crystals as formed 
of material centres arranged according to regular laws in the 
form of a lattice. The simplest type of lattice is that in which 
any displacement of the form -f + ^30 causes one 
crystalline centre to be carried over to another, a, b, C being 
three vectors not all in the same plane and %, Tig, being 
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any three integers. The centres or nuclei thus form the corners 
of an infinite number of parallelepipeds situated side by side. 
If we consider two nuclei, A and B, of a simple lattice, the dis- 
placement which makes one pass into the others is thus of the 
form w(Aa + jh + A;c), where n is an integer, while h, j, k are 
three integers with no common factor. The straight line AB 
thus carries an infinite number of centres which may be derived 
from one another by means of the displacement ha + jb + ^C. 
It follows that any plane containing three nuclei not in a 
straight line contains an infinite number of nuclei at the corners 
of adjacent parallelograms ; such a plane is called reticular. 
If a reticular plane is subject to a displacement n^a + 
we obtain another parallel reticular plane, and thus the reticu- 
lar planes form a system of parallel planes. In order to describe 
a family of reticular planes we will take three co-ordinate axes 
passing through a nucleus of the lattice and parallel respectively 
to the three vectors a, b and c. We will then consider that 
plane of the family closest to the origin which cuts the three 
axes in three nuclei situated on the positive sides. This plane 
cuts the a;-axis at the point m^a, the iz-axis at and the 2;-axis 
at rWaC. The indices of the family of reticular planes considered 
are the smallest whole numbers h^, h^) which are propor- 
tional to the reciprocals of {?%, mg, m3). 

The plane which serves to define the numbers (mj, mg, m3) 
is represented by the equation : 


m^a mgft m^c 


( 7 ) 


Let k denote the lowest common multiple of m^, mg and m3, 
then : 


h, 


k T _ A: , k 

■ , flo , 

m^ mg m3 


(8) 


and equation ( 7 ) may be written : 


+ + . . . ( 9 ) 

All the reticular planes of the same family have therefore an 
equation of the form : 

X t/ z 

h,- + + A3- — constant. 

a 0 c 


( 10 ) 
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Now it is easy to see that a plane of the family considered 
pas;ses through every nucleus of the lattice. Suppose that P 
is ia plane passing through a nucleus A, and let B be another 
//lucleus not lying in P. We pass from A to B by a displacement 
rirfi + ^ 2 ^ + ^ 3 ^? ^his displacement transforms P into a 
parallel plane P' passing through B. Every nucleus situated 
in P is transformed to one situated in P'. The plane P', which 
contains an infinite number of nuclei, is a reticular plane of the 
same family as P, and it passes through the nucleus B which 
is chosen arbitrarily. 

With the notation just used we proceed to calculate the 
distance between parallel planes P and P', but we shall make the 
restriction that the vectors a, b, c are mutually perpendicular, 
since this is the only case to which we shall have to apply our 
formulae. Let A be the origin of co-ordinates so that the plane 
P has for its equation : 

-f ^3“ = 0 . . • (11) 

where {h^, h^) are the indices of the family of planes of which 

P is a member. The co-ordinates of B are {riia, nj)^ n^c), and 
since the co-ordinates are rectangular the distance from B to 
the plane P is given by the formula of analytical geometry : 

d _ ~i~ ^2^2 ~f~ ^3^3 /J2\ 


B may be any nucleus whatever, that is to say, we may choose 
for {Ui, Uz, n^) any whole numbers, positive or negative, and 
the numerator of (12) may consequently have any integral 
value. Thus we conclude that the reticular planes of the 
family h^) are equidistant from one another with a 

separation 






• ( 13 ) 


In the case of a cubic lattice b c and : 


a 


(14) 
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The simple cubic lattice is formed by nuclei situated at ^ 
corners of an infinite number of cubes in juxtaposition, u 
defined by three vectors (a, b, c) mutually perpendicular ? 
of the same length a. The most important families of reticula* 
planes are : 

(100) cube faces. 

(Ill) faces of octahedra. 

(110) faces of dodecahedra. 


The corresponding equidistances are : 


a, di 


a 


V3’ 


a 

Vi’ 


But it often happens that actual cubic lattices have a more 
complicated structure. It may happen, for example, that each 
elementary cube carries not only nuclei at the corners, but also 
a nucleus at its centre and we then have a lattice of centred 
cubes. 

It is just as if we had two simple cubic lattices displaced 
from one another by |(a + b + c). The most general dis- 
placement which then makes one nucleus pass into another 

is + (^2 1)®’ 

integers and (e^, €3) are equal to 0 or 1. If we repeat the 

argument above in this case we find that the separation of the 
planes of a family ^2? ^3) • 


d 


hxhih^ 


: if {hi + + ^3) is even 


-f- h2^ “h h^^ 

and ^ ^ if {hi + h^ + h^) is odd. 

^ Vhi^ + ^2^ + V 


(15) 


Finally, and this is the case in Thomson’s experiments, we may 
have a cubic lattice in which each elementary cube carries a 
nucleus at the centre of each of its six faces ; this is a face- 
centred lattice. The most general displacement which carries 
one nucleus into another is now 


(^1 + + (n2 + -|^b + (n^ + 

where the n’s have the same significance as before, but the c’s 
are either all zero or two have the values unity and the third 
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is zero. The distance from a nucleus B to a reticular plane 
passing through A is : 


+ {^2 + ^^2 + ^^3 + '2)^3 




(16) 


If the A’s are all odd or all even, we have : 


'**'*•*• ^VV+T7+I/’ ■ ' 

while if odd and even values of the A’s occur, we have : 

^ 1 a a 

"" 2 • “ VWWTWFTW^^' 

Thus we may say that (17) applies in the latter case provided 
the indices are doubled. 


4. Experiments of G. P. Thomson 

Let us return to G. P. Thomson’s experiments and suppose 
that a homogeneous beam of cathode rays in its passage through 
a thin metal film encounters in one of the small crystals of 
which the film is composed a plane with indices {h^, at 

an angle of incidence 0, where 0 denotes the complement of the 
angle of incidence usually considered in optics. The wave 
associated with the incident electrons will undergo a strong 
scattering in the direction of regular refiection if there is agree- 
ment in phase amongst the elementary waves scattered by the 
nuclei of the different reticular planes of indices (Aj, h^, h^). 

In the first place, the waves scattered by two centres A 
and B lying in the same reticular plane are always in phase in 
the direction of regular reflection, since the optical paths A'B 
and AB' are equal, both having the value AB cos 0 (Fig. 3). 

If, further, the waves scattered by two centres A and C, 
situated as in the figure, are in phase, the waves scattered by 
all the nuclei of the crystal will be in phase and we shall have 
in the direction of regular reflection a large maximum of 
intensity. The condition for this is that the optical paths of 
the ray scattered by A and of that scattered by C differ by an 
integral multiple of the wave-length. This gives : 





and we have seen that this is a legitimate assumption for the 
case of Thomson’s experiments. 

Let L be the distance from the metal film to the photo- 
graphic plate on which the electrons are received. We expect 
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to obtain for each reflection on a small crystal a small spot at 
a distance ~ from the direction of the cathode beam, where 

^ = L tan 26, if the principle of interference holds for the 

electrons, that is to say, if the square of the amplitude of the 
wave measures the probability of occurrence of electrons at 
each point. 

The wave-length A of the wave associated with the incident 
electrons is the magnitude which controls this phenomenon. 
From the general formulae : 

h h — 

■ ■ ■ '20) 


The velocity of the electrons is determined by the potential 
difference P applied to put them in motion. We have : 




whence 


and 


Vi - 

1 , iS* 


— mc^ z=z eP, 


_ 2cP c^P^ 

32 >.2 I ! 


1 — 1 •— mc^ 

Vi - 1 


pc 


V? 


+ 


2/»2 


whence finally : 


cP . 


A = 


m m‘c 
h 




eP 

2mc*; 




(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 


The term ^ is always small, so that it is sufficient to write : 

2mc^ 


\/2meP\ 


—) 


(26) 


and in this formula the value of e is — 4-77 x 10 e.s.u. 
If P be expressed in volts (25) must be replaced by : 


l^(l 

eP \ 

^ mePV 

1200mc*/ 


(26) 


7 
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In Thomson’s experiments the correction term was never 
greater than 3 per cent., so that we may write as an approxi- 
mate formula : 

which can be obtained directly from the non -relativistic relations 

A — — and \mv^ ~ eP. 
mv 2 


By applying the foregoing relations we find for 25,000 volt 
electrons the value 0*75 x 10^^ cms. for the wave-length, which 
shows that the electronic waves correspond to very hard 
X-rays. As the ordinary crystal lattices have plane separations 
of the order of 10~® cms., the angles 0 will be very small, and 
it will be sufficient to replace sin 9 and tan 20 in the formulae 
by 0 and 29 respectively. We have, therefore, approximately : 



If the microcrystals of the film are oriented by chance, we shall 
obtain on the photographic plate not a spot but an infinite 
number of spots describing a continuous ring, of diameter D, 
about the line of incidence of the beam. If the metal film 
contains microcrystals presenting any degree of specialised 
orientation, we shall have more complicated appearances, certain 
rings being absent others interrupted. This has been observed. 
It must be noted that the films should be very thin in order that 
the electron beam should not be too much absorbed nor sub- 
ject to multiple scattering. 

The first experiments carried out by Thomson as a test 
were made on aluminium and gold. One of the first things to 
be verified is that for a given ring, i.e. one produced by a par- 
ticular family of reticular planes, the ratio y is constant. In 
other words, if the tension P is progressively increased, the 
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ring system will contract and if the contraction of a ring be 
followed, the relation 

Y ~ constant. 


or 


DVP(l + • (29) 

must be verified. 

The following are tables of values given by Thomson : — 


Aluminium 


P (volta). 

D (cma.). 

Dv/p(l + 1200 

64,000 

1-47 

384 

67,600 

1*62 

398 

46,000 

1-78 

388 

34,600 

2-00 

378 


Gold 


68,000 

1*50 

371 

66,000 

1-58 

381 

44,000 

1-76 

376 

33,700 

2-00 

374 


Platinum 


46,000 

1*86 

402 

40,000 

1*96 

400 

34,600 

2-23 

421 

26,600 

2-46 

398 


Wuminium {with another value of L) 

34,600 

1-64 

310 

27,600 

1-84 

310 

26,200 

1-86 

305 

21,800 

2-09 

312 


Platinum (with another value of L) 

29,000 

1*84 

319 

24,000 

1*98 

311 


The variation of wave-length with the potential P and conse- 
quently with the velocity of the electrons is thus well verified. 

For a particular potential, D and D' corresponding to the 
reflections on reticular planes with indices (Ai, h^) and 
(hi, h^, h^) are in the ratio : 


( 30 ) 
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Since the metals used crystallise in the face-centred cubic 
system, we have : 

^ a 

• • (3i) 

a being the edge of the cube and the indices being doubled if 
they are not all odd or all even. Thus with this convention : 

ly _ Vh^ + + h/ 

i) + + ■ ■ ■ 

In a series of experiments on aluminium, Thomson obtained 
rings with diameters proportional to : 


V4, 

v^. 

Vi^, 

V 16*5, 

V^, 

V4, 

V7-65, 

Vi^, 

V14-8, 


Vi, 

V^5, 

Vll-05, 

Vl5-8, 

v^, 

Vi, 

V7-03, 

vm. 

Vl6, 


Vi, 

V7-95. 

VlO-8, 

Vl5-8, 

V26-6, 

Vi, 

V^o, 

VTo^, 

V 15-4, 

V27-4. 


This series is a good approximation to the series : 

Vi, Vh, Vh, Vi6, V^, 

which corresponds to the reticular planes : 

200, 220, 311, 400, 511. 

In the same way the following series has been found for 
platinum : 

V3, viilo, v^, vm, vr^, vt^, v^, v' 2 M, 

V3, vi^, V8^, vm, vm2, vts^, v^, V2^, 

Vs, Vsiis, Vi^h VT^, VT^, VTFs, V2l^, V^, 

and these correspond to the series : 

V3, Vi, Vs, Vn, Vie, Vl9, V^, V^, 

associated with the reticular planes : 

111, 200, 220, 311, 400, 331, 422, 333. 

We have similarly two series for gold ; 

V3, V?2, V'^, VTT^, Vl^, 

V3, vi^, Vs, vm, VT^, 
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which are very close to the series : 

Vs, Vi, Vs, Vn, V^, 

corresponding to the planes : 

111, 200, 220, 311, 420. 

Having in this way found the indices of the reflecting planes, 
we can calculate the edges of the cubes and compare the results 
with the values found in X-ray experiments. The results are : 

Al. Au. Pt. 

For cathode rays, a = 4-035A, 4-20A, 3'89A. 

For X-rays, a = 4-063A, 4-06A, 3-9lA. 

Thomson also verified, in a very interesting way, that the pro- 
duction of impressions on the photographic plate was by elec- 
trons scattered by the film and not by secondary X-rays. This 
was done by establishing a magnetic field between the film and 
the plate and observing the displacement of the ring pattern 
as a whole by the action of the field. He was, in this way, 
able to verify that the velocity of the scattered electrons was 
equal to that of those incident. 

The first of Thomson’s experiments were carried out with a 
celluloid film, and gave definite results but rather qualitative in 
character. One of his pupils, Mr. Reid, has since resumed these 
experiments and found a good agreement with theory by assum- 
ing the existence of two plane separations of 3' 67 A and 4‘35A, 
while the distances measured by Muller for the fatty acids are 
3*67A and 4-08A. Finally, another collaborator of Thomson’s, 
Mr. Ironside, has also obtained a confirmation of the theory 
for films of copper, silver and tin, metals which crystallise also 
in face-centred cubes. The following are examples of the 
values of the sides of the elementary cubes which he has 
obtained compared with those obtained with X-rays : 

Ag. Cu. Sn. 

For cathode rays, a — 4*llA, 3»66A, 2*86A. 

For X-rays, a = 4*08A, 3*60A, 2»9lA. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE PRINCIPLE OF INTERFERENCE AND THE SCATTERING 
OF CHARGED PARTICLES BY A FIXED CENTRE 

1. The Scattering of Charged Particles According to 
Classical Mechanics 


W E pass on to another example of the value of the 
principle of interference in its application to material 
particles ; we shall in fact show that the principle of 
interference applied to electrified particles gives Rutherford’s 
law for the scattering of these particles in their passage through 
matter, a law which has been verified by experiment (Rutherford 
and Chadwick). We will begin with the classical method by 
which Rutherford established the law, then by means of a 
calculation by Wentzel we will show that we arrive at the 
same result by using the ideas of wave mechanics and the 
principle of interference. 

Let e and m denote the charge and mass of the incident 
particles, the charge of the scattering centre, supposed 
fixed, close to which the incident particles pass in traversing 
the matter. We shall suppose, in accordance with the conditions 
of the experiment, that in the beginning the charged particles 
all move with the same velocity v in a certain direction. We 
will take the position of the fixed centre as origin and the 
direction of the initial motion as the axis of x (Fig. 5). 

Once out of the region where the action of the centre is 
appreciable, each particle will again move in a straight line 
with a uniform velocity v but in a direction which makes a 
certain angle with the original direction of motion. The 
principle of conservation of moment of momentum about 
O gives : 


mvb “ — mr 


^de 

diV 


102 


( 1 ) 
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(r, 6) being the polar co-ordinates of the particle at time t and 
b the initial distance from the polar axis. 

Again, taking account of Coulomb’s law, the equation of 
motion along Oy perpendicular to Oa; is : 


dVy ee, . . 

m-j^ = ^ sin 0 = 
at 


ce, . - dd 
sm d . . 

bv di 


Integrating : 


. oCi 

mv sin a = ^(1 + cos a), . 


( 2 ) 

(3) 



where the limits are for 0, n to a, and for Vy, 0 to v sin a. 
From (3) we find : 


mv^ sin a 


(4) 


Now the probability that the distance between the initial 
trajectory and the x-axis should lie between h and b db is 
clearly 27Tbdb multiplied by a constant. It is also equal to the 
probability P{a)da that the final angle made with a;-axis should 
lie within the range a to (a + which corresponds according 
to (4) to the range 6 to 6 -f db. Taking account of the fact 
that a and b vary in opposite senses, we have : 

P(a)da - - A27Tbdb = - da = ~ Uot‘^f)da, 

' ^ rfa m^v^doL\ 2/ 

. ( 5 ) 


where A is a constant and B = ttA, 
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The number of particles undergoing a deviation included 


between aj and a 2 is proportional to ^cot^ -- 


cot^ 


2 /’ 


which 


is Rutherford’s law. There is, however, a difficulty, for if we 
integrate (5) from 0 to olq we see that the number of particles 
undergoing a deviation less than ao is infinitely great. This 
may appear to be an objection to the result of the calculation, 
but it is not so, for we have in fact implicitly supposed the 
incident beam of particles unlimited laterally, and if this is 
so there would be an infinite number of particles passing far 
enough from the centre to undergo no appreciable deviation. 
But in practice the beams of particles are always limited 
laterally, so that the calculation no longer applies to large 
values of fe, that is to say, to small values of a, and it is precisely 

for these small values of a that JP(a)da diverges. 


2. The Calculation by means oi Wave Mechanics 


Let us now take the point of view of the new mechanics. 
We must associate with the incident particles the wave : 




- mvx) 


( 6 ) 


where Uq is a constant and where W has the value : 

W ~ mc^ + == mc^ + E, • . • (7) 


the second term being very small relatively to the first if we 
restrict ourselves to the Newtonian approximation as in the 
preceding paragraph. The wave-length has the value : 



and under the usual experimental conditions it is always very 
small and of the order of that of X-rays. 

In the neighbourhood of the scattering centre, O, a field 
of force with a potential function F(r) exists, and the wave- 
equation is : 

VV + ^(E - F)^ = 0. 


(9) 
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When the i/r-waves enter this region we have a condition similar 
to that which occurs when a light wave enters a non-homo- 
geneous refracting medium ; a scattered wave is superposed 
upon the incident wave iff^. 

We suppose that the scattering does not appreciably en- 
feeble the incident wave, whence : 

= ^0 + • • • (Id) 

Since satisfies the equation : 




( 11 ) 


the scattered wave is an approximate solution of the equation : 








( 12 ) 


a result which follows from (9) and (10). Now, since the 


W . 




frequency is approximately equal to for the incident as 
for the scattered wave, we have : 

2 




, %TxhYi , 

or 




me* 


(13) 


and substituting (13) in (12), 

9T? 


me* 


Since 2E = mv^, we have : 


VVi 


1 SttV^ 


V2 


A2 


where 


V 


-F^o. 

• (14) 


■ (15) 


• (16) 


ifjo{x, t) and F(r) being given in this problem, the equation (15) 
is of the form : 

1 


v¥i 




a{x, y, z, <), 


where 


a(x, y, z, t) = t). 


(17) 

(18) 
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The solution of (17) is given by Kirchhoff's well-known 
formula of retarded potentials : 




(19) 


dr being an element of volume surrounding a point M of the 
region of integration, and p denoting the distance PM, where 
P is the point for which is calculated at a time t. The 

suffix (t — denotes that - has its value, not at the instant t, 
but at the instant (^t — In this case we must write : 

* + P\ 

[F.A«]t-t = F(r)aoe‘‘’^U-~), . . (20) 


and therefore from (18) and (19) : 


>Pi 


27rm T 
-j^oe 


111 


T-i 27ri 


— € 
p 


dr. 


(21) 


A difficulty arises here, for it would be natural to write : 


F(r) = 


( 22 ) 


since the action of the scattering centre on the incident particles 
follows Coulomb’s law. If, however, we use this relation, the 
integral of (21) will be divergent, as we shall see from our cal- 
culation. To avoid this difficulty, Wentzel has written : 


F(r)="^V*', . . . (23) 


k having the property that AiA < 1. In a region surrounding 
the centre 0 and of dimensions large compared with the wave- 
length, the expression (23) is approximately identical with that 
of Coulomb. But in regions far removed from O the exponen- 
tial factor is appreciable and the rapid decrease in F with 
increase in r prevents infinite scattering. We believe that it is 
possible to interpret WentzeFs device in the following way. 
By representing the incident wave as plane and monochromatic 
we thereby assume the incident beam to be actually unlimited, 
and this cannot correspond to anything occurring in practice. 
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The incident beam is necessarily limited laterally, and it would 
have to be represented by a train of waves of finite dimensions. 
If we wish to simplify the calculation by representing the 
incident beam by a monochromatic wave, we must of necessity 
correct the error thereby introduced, and this is done by intro- 
ducing Wentzel’s exponential factor to annul the influence of 
the distant portions of the monochromatic wave, these portions 
having in fact no real existence. 

Let us accept Wentzel’s hypothesis and calculate the 
scattered wave at a point P very distant from 0 (Fig. 6). 





On account of the factor the integration (21) concerns 
only the immediate neighbourhood of O ; we may thus replace 

p by OP = po ^he slowly varying factor and in the ex- 
ponential factor write : 

p = Pq — r cos POM. . . . (24) 

The equation (21) now becomes : 
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Choose a system of rectangular co-ordinates (X, Y, Z) such that 
the plane XOZ coincides with the plane a;OP and let OX and 
OZ be the internal and external bisectors respectively of the 

A 

angle a:0P = a. Let OY be perpendicular to the plane a;OP. 
The polar co-ordinates of M are (r, 6, <f>), with OZ as the polar 
axis. In the system (X, Y, Z) the direction cosines of Ox, OM, 
OP are given by the following table : 


OX. 


Oa; 

OM 

OP 


cos 


2 


OY. 

O 


OZ. 

. a 

-sm- 


. sin 0 cos <f) 
a 


cos 


sin 9 sin </> cos 0 
a 


O 


sm 


Thus : 


cos POM = sin 0 cos ^ cos - + cos 0 sin - 

4(2 Z 


A / Q^\ 

X = r cos MOo; = sin 0 cos (f> cos ~ — cos 9 sin - j 


r cos MOP — X = 2r cos 0 sin - 


The integral in (25) becomes, therefore 

n2n rv rcc 

1 d(f)\ sin0dd\ 

Jo Jo Jo 


cx; — kr -i- cos e sin 




( 26 ) 


( 27 ) 


The integration with respect to (f) gives 27r. On integrating by 
parts with respect to r, noting that the real part of the exponent 
is negative, we find for the integral in r the value : 


1 


( 


j 4:7ri . a 
k -f sm ~ cos 



or approximately : 


1 


sm^ - cos^ 0 


( 28 ) 


( 29 ) 


on account of the order of magnitude of k. 
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We have also : 

r sin ddd __ f I Y 
Jo oos^ $ \cos 0/o 

so that finally the value of (27) is : 

_A2 

4ir sin* * 


(30) 


(31) 


Substituting (31) in (25) we have : 


> Pi =- 


A*meei 


Po sin* 2 




(32) 


1 

and since = — r, the square of the amplitude at P of the 

^2 ^^2 tr 


scattered wave has the value : 




ao 


2 





(33) 


Let us consider the sphere with centre O and radius pQ. 
The number of scattered particles traversing the spherical zone 
corresponding to the angular interval a to (a + c?a) per unit 
time must be : 




a 


2 

0 


o 

Po^ 



V 27r/0o^ 


sin a cJa — 


Tre^e^^ 

2m^v^ 


— - — sin a da (34) 
sm^- 


since measures the density of the cloud of scattered particles. 
Moreover, the number of particles crossing a wave front, 
X = constant, per unit time situated far away on the left of 
the centre 0 is clearly proportional to a^^v. The probability 
of a deviation between a and (a + den) is therefore : 

P(a) da = A ^ . 2 sin ^ cos ^ da 

^ ^ mV . ,a 2 2 

sm*- 


^ - A 


e*ei* 


d 

da 


(«0f I) 


da. 


(35) 


where A is a constant. 
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We thus determine again Rutherford’s formula, and as it 
has been verified by experiment we have here another example 
where the principle of interference applied to material particles 
gives a result in agreement with observation. 

Our method of procedure has introduced approximations, 
but Gordon has shown that Rutherford’s formula may be 
obtained rigorously without approximation in the determination 
of the wave-scattering 



CHAPTER IX 


THE MOTION OF THE PROBABILITY WAVE IN THE NEW 

MECHANICS 


1. The Probability Cloud 


W E saw in Chapter VI that in the limiting case, where 
the approximations of geometrical optics were appli- 
cable to the propagation of the associated wave, that is 
to say, in the limiting case of the old mechanics, it was possible 
to imagine a probability fluid moving in space so that its 
density was a measure at each point of space and time of the 
probability of occurrence of the particle. 

We shall see that this is also valid in complete generality 
in the new mechanics if we accept the principle of interference 
which is confirmed by the diffraction of electrons by crystals. 

We shall develop these ideas by the application of the non- 
relativistic equations. 

We begin therefore with the wave equation : 


V - 


~w~ 


Pi/r 


^Trim 'di/j 

h W 


and we substitute : 


2»ri 

y, z, t) = a{x, y, z, 


( 1 ) 

(^) 


where (f> also is a function of x, y, z, t, and a and ({> are real 
functions. 

In this way we obtain, as we have already seen (Chap. VI 
(3) and (4)) two equations which may be written thus : 


2m 




+ y, z. t) 




Sn^m a 


2 


^ad(l> 1 _2 1 
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( 3 ) 


( 4 ) 
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In the present case a and <f) can only be determined simul- 
taneously, a circumstance in which it differs from that occur- 
ring in the approximation of geometrical optics. All the equa- 
tions being of the first order in the time, the function 0(x, y, z, t) 
will be determined if we know its form \fj{x, y, z, 0) at the 
origin of time. Let us suppose that we have in this way 
determined the function y, z, t) and consequently the 
functions a and (f>. Let us imagine a probability fluid of which 
the molecules or, perhaps preferably, the elements possess the 
mass m of the particle studied. Equation (4) shows, as in 
Chapter VI, that by attributing to the elements the velocity 
defined by : 

v = --grad^i, . . . (6) 

the density p of the probability cloud will always remain 
proportional to a^{x, y, z, t) if it was equal to a^{x, y, z, 0) 
initially. By (5) we can write (4) : 

'Sf] 2 

— + div (a^v) = 0 . . . (6) 

and this expresses the condition of continuity if we write 
p == Ka^. The constant K will be determined by the condition 

that extended throughout the probability cloud 

is equal to unity, and since a by its definition may have a 
constant factor, we may include K in and say that the 
cloud density is equal to the square of the amplitude of the 
^-wave. 

We can consider (3) as Jacobi’s equation for the motion of 
the probability elements, their potential energy being F + 
where : 

= . . . (V 

This potential energy depends on the cloud density, and 
we can say that in order to obtain the motion of the probability 
elements, it is necessary to add the supplementary potential (7) 
to the ordinary potential F. Since F^ depends upon h and is 
negligible when h is regarded as an infinitely small quantity, 
we may describe it as the quantum potential. 
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2. Equations o! Motion of the Probability Elements 

If we regard equation (3) as the Jacobi equation for the 
probability elements we are naturally led to introduce a 
Lagrangian function depending upon their co-ordinates, veloci- 
ties and the time. This function will be : 


L{x, y, z, v^, Vy, v„ t) = \m{vl + — P — Fp 


The quantities 




— mv 


Xi 





= mv^ 


(8) 

( 9 ) 


may be called the components of the momentum of the prob- 
ability elements. The quantity 

W - - L = + F -f F, . (10) 

may be described as the energy of the elements. 

By (5) we shall have : 

== mVy: = — etc. . . . (11) 


The elements describe a path in space according to a certain 
law and their motion is described by equations like those of 
Lagrange. We have : 


dt 

or by (11) : 




4- 

iiZ ^ it 


I ^P 


- > P. 


dpx _ 1 ^ V 

(it 'dx'dt 


'bxV'lm^K'bx) 


Since is a solution of (3), 




it j 


+ 


it 


and similarly : 


dpa: _ 

W _ 

5F, 

- ^ 

dt 

iX 

iX 


dj^ ^ 

i¥ _ 

aFi 

_ ^ 

dt 

^ ' 

iy 

iy' 

dp, _ 

^ _ 

i¥i 

- ^ 

dt 

iZ 

'dZ 

()Z' 


(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 


8 
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^are the force components in the classical 


/^F ^F 

The terms — , — , — , 

IszJ 

sense, while are derived from the quantum 

potential Fj in a way similar to the derivation of the former from 
the classical potential F, and may be described as the components 
of the quantum force. This force depends on the density of the 
probability fluid, and is characteristic of the new mechanics. 
When it can be neglected we return to the old dynamics and 
the motions of the probability elements are the various classical 
motions possible for the particle. 

When it is not permissible to neglect the quantum force, the 
motion of the elements is very different from that of particles 
in the old dynamics. In particular we shall no longer find the 
general theorems of conservation of energy and momentum 
associated with them. 

For example, if we consider the case of zero field (F ^ 0 ), 
it does not follow that ^> 3 ., py, p^ are constants on account of the 
occurrence of the quantum force in equations (14)-(16). 

Whenever the «/r*wave is not plane and monochromatic, 
for example if there is a superposition of plane waves with 
interference, the amplitude is not constant, and although there 
is no field in the old sense of the word, there will be, nevertheless, 
a variation of the components of momenta as defined by ( 11 ). 
There is thus no longer conservation of momentum. Further, 
by (9), (10), and (14)-(16) there is no longer conservation of 
energy, for : 


dW / d^x dpj, dx\ dx dv^ 

dt ^v^dt^ dt ‘ dt) ^'bx dt dt 

^ " 'U ~"U bt ' 


bt 

(17) 


It will not be sufficient to have — = 0 , as occurs in a constant 

bt 

field, in order that there may be conservation of energy ; it 
will be necessary also for the amplitude of the ^-wave to be 
independent of the time and this is not the case when ^ is a 
superposition of plane monochromatic waves. The probability 
motion does not proceed in general, even in the absence of an 
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external field, with conservation of energy and momentum, 
and the cause of this is the existence of the quantum force. 


3. The Theorem of Ehrenfest 


It is possible to eliminate the quantum force by means of 
an integration extended to the assembly of probability elements, 
and in so doing to arrive at an important theorem due to 
Ehrenfest. Multiply equations (14) to (16) by a^dxdydz and 
integrate throughout space under the assumption that we are 
concerned with a limited wave train, the amplitude of which is 
consequently zero at infinity. We obtain : 

dy dz -f 

dxdydz, (18) 



SiThn ^x\ a J 


and two similar equations in y and a;, where the integration is 
extended over all values of the variables. 

We shall show that the integral 



dx dy dz 


and the two similar to it vanish. To show this we must 
remember one of the forms of Green’s theorem that if U and V 
are two continuous uniform functions of (x, y, z) within a 
domain D bounded by a closed surface S, we have : 

|||(UVV - VVUH. = j|(u^ - V^)dS. (li), 

D s 

where 7 i denotes the variable along the normal to S reckoned 
positive towards the exterior. Let us write : 

U-a, V = g. . . . (20) 

These functions are by hypothesis both zero at infinity, and if 
we take, as the domain D, the interior of a sphere whose radius 
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tends to infinity, the right-hand side vanishes, 
therefore : 




We obtain, 
. ( 21 ) 


where the integrals are taken over the infinite domain D. 
But the integral 

may be written : 

and this vanishes by (21). Equation (14) thus leads to : 


( 22 ) 


We can take the cloud density equal to provided that we 
choose the arbitrary constant factor of a so that : 1. 

The integrals (22) are thus the average values in the probability 


cloud of the quantities 


and /^. 

We obtain from (22) and the two similar equations which 
may be derived from (15) and (16) the relations : 

dp^ 


dt 


my,, ^ fx and two similar ones in y and 2 :, (23) 


where the bars denote average quantities. 

This is Ehrenfest’s theorem, of which we shall have later 
an interesting application.^ 


a'^xdvy we can easily show that with 


^ If we write x 
similar equations in y and 2 ; (23) may be written 


etc. 

We can state Ehrenfest’s theorem by saying that the centre of gravity 
of the probability cloud moves like a particle of mass m in classical 
mechanics under the force with components (/g,, fyj A). 
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If the classical force is zero we have : 


dt 


0 , 


dt 


0, 


dpz 

dt 


0 , 


(24) 


and we find in this case a theorem analogous to that of conserva- 
tion of momentum of the classical theory. This is due to the 
fact that we have eliminated the quantum force by means of 
an integration throughout the whole of the cloud. 

In the same way, we can obtain a theorem analogous to 
that of conservation of energy. From (17) we have : 

dm 

dt 


c)F ^)Fi. 


Multiply by aHv and integrate throughout space assuming 
a zero at infinity, then : 


From (7) : 


Uk a 


dv. 


(26) 


The integral (26) is zero, for by substituting in Green’s formula 
(19): 


U 




(27) 


we obtain : 

^ , 2 *) 

Thus the integral (26) vanishes, since : 

The equation (26) is thus reduced to : 


uj 


(29) 


and if the field is constant = 

\ M 

d^—rrdv 

dt 


nK>-in 

“)• 

in 




(30) 


dt 


we have : 

0. 


(31) 
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The formula (31) is the statement of a theorem analogous 
to that of conservation of energy. 


4. Calculation of the Functions and a 

If the wave function is known in the form : 


iff ae ^ . . . . (32) 

where a and <f> are real, the motion of the probability cloud 
and its density are determined by the formulae of the first two 
paragraphs. But it often happens that ifj is known in the form : 

2^1 

^ . . . (33) 

k 

which in the case of constant fields corresponds to spectral 
decomposition into monochromatic waves. It is thus useful to 
know how to calculate a and 0 when the wave function is given 
in the form (33). Let us denote the complex conjugate quantity 
3orresponding to ifj by ifj*. We have : 

_ 27rT , _ 27r?‘ . 

0* - ae ^ • . (34) 

k 

Multiplying ifj by ?/f* : 

2 //* V 

~ ifjifj^ — " 

kl 

I ^ 27T 

= 2«l + cos ■ (35) 

k l<k ^ 


This formula determines the resultant intensity which, 
iccording to the principle of interference, gives the probability 
)f occurrence. 

If we divide ifj by 0*, and take the logarithm of the quotient, 
we obtain : 


A 






27r» I 

h k 


k 


(36) 


Let q denote any one of the four variables x, y, z, t, then : 
50 __ A 0* ^ 5g' t)q _ h iq 5^ ,g, 

7)q 4:iTi 0 ’ 0 *^ i-ni 
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This formula gives us at the same time the components of grad 

and the derivative ^ which represent respectively the com- 
ot 

ponents of momentum and the energy of the probability 
elements. 

6. The Pilot-Wave Theory 

We have seen that in the domain of application of geo- 
metrical optics we can consider the probability cloud as equiva- 
lent to a cloud of particles in a state of motion in the given field 
corresponding to one and the same complete integral of Jacobi’s 
equation. We can also consider one particle only and say that 
the probability cloud is obtained by imagining simultaneously 
all the possible movements corresponding to a particular form 
of Jacobi’s function. If then we retain the classical idea of a 
particle localised in space and having in consequence a velocity 
and a path, it is possible to identify the particle with one of 
the probability elements. In fact, these elements describe the 
different possible paths of the particle and consequently the 
particle must continually coincide with one of them. 

If now we still wish to retain the classical conception of the 
particle in the domain proper of the new mechanics, that is to 
say, outside the approximation to geometrical optics, we natur- 
ally wish to maintain the identity of the particle with one of the 
probability elements and to represent the state of affairs by 
imagining on the one hand the wave, and on the other the 
particle to be localised in space, and we connect the motion of 
the particle with the propagation of the wave by the relation : 

V = - i grad (38) 

where ^ is the phase of the wave defined by (32). The velocity 
of the particle is thus determined at each instant if we know 
the initial position, and thus its path also is determined. More- 
over, from the formulae of the first paragraph, if we know the 
form of the associated i/r-wave and if we know that initially the 
probability of occurrence of the particle at a point is equal to the 
intensity of the wave at the point, it will be so automatically at 
every succeeding instant ; thus the principle of interference 
will be satisfied. We may describe this theory as the pilot- 
wave theory, because we imagine the wave as guiding the 
motion of the particle. 
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This theory may at first sight appear satisfactory because 
it allows the retention of the classical conception of the particle 
while being in agreement with the principle of interference. 
But on closer examination it is seen to raise serious objections 
which we will briefly consider. 

One fundamental difficulty comes from the fact that in the 
domain of the new dynamics the determination of the function 
<j> is not independent of that of the determination of a. If, 
therefore, we suppose the motion of the particles to be given 
by (38), this motion will depend not only on the initial position 
but also on the probability of this initial position, since it 
depends upon a(x, y, z, 0). This is a wider deviation at the 
outset from classical ideas than is apparent at first sight, for 
according to these ideas it is inconceivable that the order of 
accuracy of our knowledge of the initial state can influence the 
later course of the motion. 

Moreover, from the moment when we accept the principle 
of interference in complete generality, it becomes very difficult 
to retain for the wave the character of a physical phenomenon 
in the old sense of the term. For example, let us consider a 
particle and its associated wave incident upon an imperfectly 
reflecting mirror ; one part of the wave is transmitted through 
the mirror, another part is reflected. On account of the mean* 
ing attributed to the intensity of the wave, this division of the 
incident wave into transmitted and reflected waves means that 
the particle has a certain probability of going through the 
mirror and a certain probability of being turned back. 

Let us suppose that an experiment has just revealed the 
presence of the particle in the transmitted beam, then the 
probability of finding it in the reflected beam is zero, and this 
beam must from now have zero intensity ; the experiment on 
the transmitted beam causes the reflected one to vanish. This 
seems to be a necessary consequence of the interference principle 
applied to the case of a single particle, and it is difficult to 
conclude otherwise than that the wave is not a physical phe- 
nomenon in the old sense of the word. It is of the nature of a 
symbolic representation of a probability in space and time, 
but the idea of a particle guided by the wave then becomes 
less satisfactory. So long as it was possible to regard the wave 
as a physical phenomenon, it was easy to adopt the view that 
it could guide the particle in its motion. But if the wave is 
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merely a symbolic representation of a probability, the guidance 
of the particle by the wave becomes much more difficult to 
understand and much less in harmony with the old ideas of 
mechanics. 

We have seen that in general there is neither conservation 
of energy nor of momentum for the probability elements, even 
in the absence of a field. This is clearly also the case for 
the particle if its motion is identified with that of one of 
the probability elements, and this results in the loss of a 
great part of the utility of the pilot-wave theory. Let us con- 
sider, for example, the case in which the external field is zero 
and in which the wave is a superposition of plane mono- 
chromatic waves. In the pilot-wave theory the energy and 
momentum of the particle at the point (x, y, z) at time t would 

be found by calculating ^ and — grad for these values of 


the variables. This is easily done by means of (37), and it is 
found that the energy and momentum of the particle would 
vary in a complicated way in the course of time and would 
depend, moreover, on the form of the wave -train ; the motion 
of the particle thus deduced seems hardly likely to be the 
correct one. Moreover, there are reasons for thinking that if 
we sought to measure in this case the energy of the particle we 
should find one or other of the values corresponding to the 
frequencies of the plane monochromatic waves which make up 

the wave -train, and not the value given by We shall return 


to this important point in the next chapter, where we shall be 
occupied with the case of light, and we shall see that herein 
lies one of the essential differences between the pilot-wave 
theory and the point of view of Bohr and Heisenberg. In 
short, the pilot -wave theory which localises the particle at a 
point of the wave, attributing to it a well-defined motion at 
each point, finds itself confronted with serious difficulties. 

But there is no inconvenience — on the contrary there are 
advantages from the point of view of visual representation — 
in retaining the picture of the probability cloud, the elements 
of which possess motion defined by (5) and of which the density, 
equal to the intensity of the associated wave, measures at each 
point of space and time the probability of occurrence of the 
particle in agreement with the principle of interference. 



CHAPTER X 


THE WAVE MECHANICS OF LIGHT QUANTA 

1. Photons and their Associated Waves 


I N the present chapter we shall develop the conception 
of the probability cloud for light quanta. But as the 
demonstrations of the preceding chapter have been made 
by utilising the non -relativistic equations, we shall be obliged 
to go over them again, since there can be no question of applying 
non-relativistic equations to the motion of photons. 

We have for the relativistic equation for the wave associated 
with a particle when there is no field of force : 


V^i/j 




47r“m2c^ 


-A. 


Introducing the notation : 




ii! 

c2 


we may rewrite (1) thus : 






( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


A solution of this equation of a simple sinusoidal form 
corresponding to rectilinear uniform motion is : 


0 ™ ae ^ 


(4) 


the energy W of the particle and its momentum p being expressed 
as a function of the mass m and of the velocity by the relativity 
formulae : 

mc^ mv 

** “ vi — 

122 


w = 


(5) 
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Remembering this, let us consider a succession of particles of 
smaller and smaller proper masses. Simple sinusoidal solutions 
will always exist of the type (4) corresponding to a given value 
W of the energy, but in proportion as the mass m tends to 
zero, the velocity v tends to c, since W is kept constant. In 
passing to the limit we can conceive particles of mass zero 

W 

the waves of which will have the frequency v ~ and of which 

the velocity is c. It suffices to suppose that m and ^ tend 
simultaneously the one to zero and the other to unity, so that 

TYIC^ 

the ratio prcscrvos the same value hv. For these 

Vi- ^ 

particles of zero mass we have therefore : 


W == Ac, p Lim 


. ( 6 ) 


These are the fundamental relations of Einstein’s quantum 
theory of light, which have made it possible to give an explana- 
tion to the photo-electric and to the Compton effect. We are 
thus led to consider light as made up of particles of zero mass 
which we shall call photons. The equation of their associated 
waves is obtained by making m ” 0 in equation (3), which 
gives the classical equation of light waves : 

□¥=-0 (7) 

Thus we shall always associate a solution of the wave equation 
(7) with the photon, and we shall identify this solution with 
the classical luminous wave. It is, of course, to be understood 
in the general case that the wave will not be plane and mono- 
chromatic, but a general solution of (7). 


2. The Probability Cloud Associated with a Photon 

We still adopt the principle of interference that the intensity 
of the 0-wave must give the probability of occurrence of the 
associated photon in such a way that in a case where many 
photons occur this intensity measures the amount of energy 
which can be received at any point. In this way we are in 
agreement with the meaning attributed to the intensity of a 
light wave in classical theories. As in the case of electrons 
and other material particles, it is natural to assume for the 
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photons a probability cloud connected with the 0-wave so that 
the interference principle is satisfied. 

In order to avoid certain complications we shall suppose 
that the 0-wave consists approximately of a super-position 
of plane monochromatic waves of the same frequency v, which 
is the case approximately realised in practice in ordinary ex- 
periments in interference. We can then write : 


ifj{x, y, z, t) 


k 


2nivit-~-h I j 


2ni, 

aeT* 


2ir%, 


ae ' 


{hvt ~ tf>i) 


(8) 


where a and 0i are functions of {x, y, z). 

If we substitute (8) in (7) and separate the real and imagin- 
ary parts, we obtain : 


/^\ 


2 


2 


= 

lixlix 2 


47 t * a 
hv ia 

^ Vt‘ ' 


(9) 

( 10 ) 


Equation (10) shows at once that if we attribute to the 
probability elements the velocity : 


V = — ^grad0, . ‘ . . (11) 


the interference principle will be satisfied. We may, in fact, 
by using (11) and writing = p, write (10) in the form : 

div (pv) + ^ == 0. . . . (12) 


This is the equation of continuity for the motion of the prob- 
ability fluid if we suppose, as the interference principle re- 
quires, that p is the probability density. 

Equation (11) suggests the definition of the momentum and 
energy of the probability elements by means of : 

p=-grad^, . . (13) 

ot 

for then p =: and we again obtain the formula which 

relates energy and momentum in relativistic dynamics. If we 
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1^5 


adopt the definitions of (13), equation (9) appears as the Jacobi 
equation of the probability elements. 

It is easy to write down the equations of motion of these 
elements, for : 


dJ ” to “ ^ 


'dPx 

iy 


V, + 




f 


^Px 

U 


hp\'dx ^x^y 'dz 'dx^zJ 

Whence by (9) : 






2hv dxi^X'dx 


)“} 


(14) 


(Ipx __ ^ /V^a\ __ ^Fi 

(It ^x\ a ) 'dx' 


(15) 


writing = 


hc^ V^a 


, and there are similar equations for py 


a 

and p^. These three equations determine the motion of the 
elements as a function of a and (f> and the derivatives of F^ 
may be described as the components of the quantum force 
derived from the quantum potential F^. It is, of course, clear 
that in general the quantities {p^^ py, p^) are not constant ; in 
general the momentum is not conserved in the case of the 
probability elements, because the quantum force does not 
always vanish. 


3. Interpretation of Interference Phenomena 

When the wave-train is very long and no obstacle lies in its 
path, we can represent it by a plane monochromatic wave : 


ifj = ae 
and the phase is thus : 

(f, — hvt 


2»ri 

ft ^ ® 


’(otic + + yz) 


} 


hv 


{ctz + Py + yz). 


(18) 

(19) 


The probability elements have then all the same velocity along 
the direction (a, P, y) and equal to ; 


V = 


c® 

hv 


grad (f> 


— c. 


( 20 ) 


If we consider a large number of photons with associated 
waves all of the form (18), from the statistical point of view it 
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is as if the photons described rectilinear paths with velocity c, 
so that we have again the linear propagation of light. 

This is no longer the case when the wave encounters obstacles 
(mirrors, screens, etc.). The mathematical form of the wave 
must then be modified so as to satisfy certain conditions at 
the boundaries and the phenomena of interference and diffrac- 
tion occur. 

If we suppose that the obstacles encountered by the wave 
are fixed, there is no modification of the incident frequency, 
and it will always be possible to express the wave in the com- 
plex form : 


-A 


= ae * 


( 21 ) 


The phase is a linear function in the time, and a and are 
functions of (x, y, z) only. Equation (11) can be written in 
this case : 

v = |-^grad^i, . . . (22) 


and determines the motion of the probability elements in the 
region where interference is taking place. The probability of 
occurrence of the photon in an element of volume dv is : 

]^dv — aHv, .... (23) 

the constant factor of a being suitably chosen. 

Formula (23) makes it possible to obtain once more the 
explanation of the phenomena of interference and diffraction 
of light given by classical theories. In fact, it states that if 
we consider an assembly of photons associated with identical 
waves the number of photons passing per second at the site of 
interference phenomena is proportional to the intensity of the 
wave at this point. Thus by comparing, as it is natural to do, 
the 0-wave of the photons with the classical light wave, the 
new mechanics leads us to anticipate the same system of bright 
and dark fringes as the classical theory. 

In order to record interference fringes, for example by pho- 
tography, we can make an experiment of short duration with 
intense illumination or one of long duration with feeble illumina- 
tion ; in the former case we take an average in space, in the 
latter an average in time, but the result must evidently be the 
same. This explains why experiments on interference and 
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diffraction are independent of the intensity. We must lay 
further stress upon this important point. Let us consider an 
experiment in which interference is obtained with very feeble 
illumination and a very long exposure. From time to time 
the source emits a photon, and these emissions are so widely 
separated from one another that in general there is only a single 
photon with its associated wave -train crossing the interference 
apparatus. The probability that the presence of the photon 
will be made known by photographic action in the apparatus is 
everywhere proportional to the resultant intensity of the wave- 
train. During the very long duration of the experiment, the 
process of emission is repeated a very great number of times, 
N, and the apparatus receives in succession N identical wave- 
trains. 

Clearly the photographic effect produced is the same as if 
the apparatus had received a single wave-train carrying N 
photons distributed in the train in proportion to the square of 
the amplitude. Thus the experiment made with very feeble 
illumination and very long duration must give the same result 
in agreement with classical theory as a rapid experiment with 
intense illumination. It is almost certain that the same con- 
siderations are valid for the diffraction of material particles. 

Equations ( 15 ) for the motion of the probability show that 
in a case where there is interference in the presence of fixed 
obstacles the j3robability elements do not move in a straight 
line ; their path is curved by the action of the quantum force 
which itself results from the variation of amplitude. Let us 
take the simple example of the diffraction of a plane wave by 
the straight edge of a plane semi-infinite screen. The light 
penetrates the geometric shadow, as is known from Fresnel’s 
principle. Thus there are necessarily probability elements 
which bend round the edge of the screen and clearly there is 
not conservation of momentum in the ordinary sense. This 
suggests a remark of interest from the historical point of view. 
The supporters of Newton’s corpuscular theory formerly held 
after the discovery of this phenomenon that the edge of a 
screen exerted a force on the light corpuscles ; we return to some 
extent to this view with our quantum force, which is indeed a 
consequence of the presence of the screen. But the quantum 
force is of a very special character and without the adoption 
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of the pilot-wave theory, of which we know already the diffi- 
culties, we cannot consider the quantum force correctly de- 
scribed as applied to the particle itself. 

4. The Interference of Light in the Neighbourhood of a 
Perfectly Reflecting Plane Mirror 

It is very instructive to study the probability motion in a 
special case of interference ; that which occurs in the neigh- 
bourhood of a plane mirror struck by a beam of light. We 
shall take first the case of a perfectly reflecting plane mirror, 
the plane of the mirror being taken as that of xy, the plane of 



incidence or plane of the figure as zx, and the axis of % will be 
the normal to the mirror directed away from the incident wave. 
The incident plane wave is : 

^ ^ ^ . . . (24) 


and the reflected wave : 





xsiue — z coa 6 
c 



(25) 


the amplitude is the same in both cases because the mirror is 
perfectly reflecting, and a is a constant corresponding to a 
possible change of phase occurring on reflection. 
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Near the mirror there is superposition of the waves 
1^2 and we have : 

^ — 01 + 02 = • 

where 


a = 2aQ cos (^^ 77 ^ 2 : cos d 4 ^ , 


. 7 ^ sin d\ , h(x 


hoL 


01 and 
. (26) 

, (27) 

. (28) 


According to (11) the velocity of the probability elements 
in the interference region has components : 


l)(f) . ^ 


V, = 0. 


(29) 


Thus in the neighbourhood of the mirror the probability moves 
parallel to it and its density, a^, has maxima and minima on 
planes parallel to the reflecting surface with a separation of 

magnitude ^ by (27). The probability fluid, homogeneous 

in the incident beam where all positions of the photon are equally 
probable, divides itself into parallel layers on entering the 
region of interference. We are, of course, in practice always 
concerned with limited trains of waves presenting a wave front, 
and the motion of the probability which we have just described 
exists only when, the wave front having been reflected by the 
mirror, the interference system is established. 

In the example we have just studied we may be tempted to 
say that the probability tracks are actually the paths of the 
photons themselves ; this is the point of view of the pilot-wave 
theory. The photons uniformly distributed in the incident 
wave would come into the interference region and form layers 
which would flow parallel to the surface of the mirror. But, 
as we have seen, this identification of the motion of the cor- 
puscles with that of the probability elements raises difficulties 
of principle. When we pass on to consider the case of an im- 
perfectly reflecting mirror we shall see that the pilot-wave 
theory leads to an improbable result on the subject of the 
velocity of the photons. 


9 
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5. The Interference of Light in the Neighbourhood of an 
Imperfectly Reflecting Plane Mirror 


We pass on to the case of a plane mirror which is not per- 
fectly reflecting. Some of the photons will be transmitted 
through the surface of the mirror into the medium situated 
behind, while the rest will be reflected. We shall consider the 
surface of the mirror as a very thin transition layer in which 
the partial reflection of the wave takes place. 

It is of little importance for what follows whether the 
medium behind this layer is identical with the medium (air or 
vacuum) situated on the side of incidence or consists, on the 
contrary, of a refracting body. On the side of incidence there 
is a region where the superposition of the incident and reflected 
waves gives rise to interference. We wish to understand 
how the probability elements are to traverse this region of 
interference in order that some may enter into the reflected, 
others into the transmitted, beam. 

The incident wave ipi is still given by (24), but in order to 
simplify the calculation somewhat we will take = 1. It 
would be quite easy to restore and to all the formulae. 
We shall thus write : 




2mv^ 


a; sin 0 + 2 cos 6 


(30) 


for the incident wave and 

= ^ ^ ^ . (31) 

for the reflected wave. 

If rj — 1, the mirror is perfectly reflecting and we again 
have the problem considered above. If 7 ^ = 0 the beam is 
transmitted without any reflection, or the mirror does not 
exist. In the intermediate case, 0 <rj <1, the proportion of 
the probability elements which undergo reflection is 7 ^^ by the 
interference principle. At the site of interference in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mirror on the side of incidence, the resultant 
wave is : 

^ = 01 -f ^2 = ^ . 

For the sake of brevity write : 




477V 

c 


z cos 0 + a. 


( 32 ) 
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To determine a and (f> we make use of (35) and (37) of the 
preceding chapter, and we find easily : 

— I 27 ) cos fjb 'j 

(>x c dz c J 

The velocity components of the probability elements are by ( 1 1 ) : 


c sin 0, == 0, ^ c cos 0 


. (34) 



Fig. 8. 


The motion of the probability elements is thus in the plane of 
incidence, and their velocity parallel to the mirror is the same 
as if the latter were perfectly reflecting. But in this case 
is no longer zero, it is a periodic function of z, and we conclude 
that the probability tracks in the interference region are wavy 
curves similar to those of Fig. 8. It is easily seen that the 
average slope of these wavy curves lies between the value 0 
corresponding to the case where — 1, which has already been 
considered, and the value tan 0 corresponding to the case of 
total transmission, 17 — 0. 

In Fig. 8 it is seen how the probability elements uniformly 
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distributed in the incident bundle come to occupy some the 
transmitted and others the reflected beam, the density of their 
redistribution in these two bundles being again uniform. In 
the interference region the probability density is given by the 
value of in equation (33). Thus there are in this case bright 
and dark fringes parallel to the surface of the mirror, but the 
dark fringes are not absolutely black, since the minima of 
are equal to (1 — which is always positive. Thus in the 
interference region there is no place where no probability ele- 
ment exists. These conclusions are almost evident from Fig. 8, 
for if the dark fringes were quite black it would be difficult to 
see how the probability elements would come to occupy the 
transmitted beam. 

Here again it is tempting to imagine the photons as localised 
points describing probability paths. But apart from the diffi- 
culties already mentioned, another very interesting one arises 
here. If we examine (34) we see that the component is 
greater than c cos 6 in the dark fringes. The result is that in 
these fringes the velocity v of the probability elements is greater 
than c for : 

~ Vy v\ ~ sin^ 0 + ^2 cos^ 

so that if we wish to attribute the probability motion to the 
photons we are compelled to attribute to them a velocity 
greater than c in the dark fringes, and this would be very diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the principle of relativity. 


6. The Superposition of Two Plane Monochromatic Waves 

Let us consider a light wave formed by superposing two 
plane monochromatic waves travelling in the direction of z : 




- ^ 27riv‘jlt — ^ 


27ri, 

-T* 


If we write ifj in the form ae ^ we find : 

aY + 277(1^1 




(36) 

(37) 


and thus there are maxima and minima travelling along the 
2 -axis at space intervals of magnitude Tb© probability 
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of occurrence of the associated photon must be equal to 
by the interference principle, and thus has the same maxima 
and minima. 


If we calculate the quantity — , which plays the part of 

Tit 


energy for the elements, we find : 


= 

U 477 ^ ■ a^v U ^ U / 

(tyVlV^ -f- (l>^hv2 "I" 4'' ^^' 2 ) cos 27t{vi — — “ 

H' 2ai«2 cos 27 r(i/i — ^2)^^ — ^ 


If ~ V2 — p, we find, of course, the constant value hv for 

but in the general case 4= 1/2, — is a complicated variable 
dt Tit 

quantity. In the pilot-wave theory, where we attempt to 
identify the motion of the particle with that of the probability 
elements, the particle ought to have this continually varying 

energy Now it appears certain that if we allow the wave 

Tit 

( 36 ) to fall on a piece of matter, we obtain a photo-electric 
effect corresponding either to the quantum hvi or to the quan- 
tum hv2. Everything takes place as if the associated particle 

had either the energy hv^ or hv.2, but not the energy Thus 

ot 


to obtain the probability of occurrence of the particle we must 
consider the amplitude a resulting from the superposition of 
two monochromatic waves. On the other hand, to anticipate 
the different amounts of energy with which the particle can 
appear, we must consider not the resulting phase but the 
frequencies of the different monochromatic waves, that is to 
say, the spectral distribution of the e/r-wave. There are thus 
several possibilities — in our example there are two — for the 
value of the energy of the particle. We can no longer attribute 
a definite energy to the particle as does the pilot-wave theory, 
but only speak of the probability that it will appear with so 
much energy. 

Similar considerations can be applied to the momentum. 
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THE THEORY OF BOHR AND HEISENBERG 

1. The Principle of Spectral Distribution 

T O sum up the results obtained to this point : we have 
seen that it is always necessary to associate with the 

motion of a particle the propagation of a wave ifj — ae^ and 
that an essential principle, necessary for the interpretation 
of experimental results, is the interference principle according 
to which the resultant intensity of the wave, ~ 00*, meas- 
ures always and everywhere, in the case both of matter and 
light, the probability of occurrence of the particle. Moreover, 
we were led to imagine a fictitious fluid or probability fluid, 
the motion of which is determined by the propagation of the 
wave and the density of which gives the probability of 
occurrence according to the interference principle. The motion 
of the elements of the probability fluid coincides with the 
possible motion of the particle as described by the old dynamics 
when the approximations of geometrical optics are applicable 
to the study of the wave. We were therefore led to suppose 
that the particles are well-defined points describing probability 
paths, but examination of this point of view (the pilot-wave 
theory) revealed difficulties. Thus the true meaning of the 
duality of waves and particles still remains obscure, and we 
can now conveniently pass on to the theory of Bohr and 
Heisenberg. 

This theory rests on two principles. Firstly, the inter- 
ference principle which we know already ; and secondly, the 
principle of spectral distribution, to which we were introduced 
at the end of the last chapter, and which we will explain more 
fully by a consideration of the case of the zero field. The 
starting-point of wave mechanics is that a plane monochromatic 
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wave corresponds to the uniform rectilinear motion of a particle. 
But a limited wave-train can be considered as a superposition 
of plane monochromatic waves of the form : 

# = 2a, ■ • ( 1 ) 

k 

the constants clj,, and being related by the equations : 


+ + = . . ( 2 ) 


where is the proper frequency 


mc^ 

“T 


of the particle. 


From the beginning of the development of wave mechanics 
Born has proposed to consider each quantity a\ as giving the 
relative probability that the particle possesses the state of 
motion corresponding to 0*. 

Thus, contrary to the view of the pilot-wave theory, the 
(/f-wave would not give the motion of the particle but only the 
probability that it has this or that state of motion. With 
Born's hypothesis, the difficulties pointed out at the end of the 
last chapter with regard to the photo-electric effects produced 
by a wave, which is the superposition of two or more mono- 
chromatic waves, disappear spontaneously. We shall describe 
Born’s postulate as the principle of spectral distribution. If 
we accept it the definition of the particle by its associated 
wave is subject to a double uncertainty ; on the one hand, its 
position is uncertain by the interference principle, since there 
is a certain probability measured by that the particle may 
be found at any point of the region occupied by the wave -train ; 
on the other hand, the state of motion of the particle defined 
by its energy and momentum is also uncertain by the principle of 
spectral distribution, since there are several possible states of 
motion, the probability of each being given by the square of the 
amplitude of the corresponding monochromatic component in 
the spectrum of the wave-train. 

How must this double uncertainty be explained ? It is this 
explanation which the theory of Bohr and Heisenberg attempts 
to offer by a subtle and profound analysis of the concepts of 
observation and of measurement. 
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2. The Theory of Bohr and Heisenberg. The Uncertainty 
Relations 

To make an observation on a phenomenon is in some 
measure to disturb it. We can in fact observe only the estab- 
lishment of an interaction between the phenomenon studied 
and the surrounding medium of which the observer himself is a 
part. If the measuring process disturbs the phenomenon to a 
relatively small extent, the value of the quantities character- 
istic of the phenomenon can be regarded as accurately known 
after the measurement, taking account, of course, of the experi- 
mental errors. But if the process changes the phenomenon to 
a great extent then the result of observation gives no longer 
any exact information of the state existing after measurement. 
This state is affected by an uncertainty arising from the lack 
of knowledge of the way in which the measurement has dis- 
turbed the phenomenon. In particular, we may very readily 
admit that the process of measuring a quantity A necessarily 
disturbs the value of a quantity B in such a way that if the 
process is improved in order to determine A more and more 
accurately, the value of B afterwards is more and more inac- 
curately known. The state of a particle is defined according 
to classical ideas by eight quantities, x, y, z, t, p^, Py, Pz, stnd W, 
which give the position and state of motion at a particular 
instant. These eight quantities form two groups, the co- 
ordinates of space and time, x, y, z, t, and the conjugate quan- 
tities of these co-ordinates, p^,, py, p^, W. We shall show that 
if the principles of interference and of spectral distribution 
be accepted any process which measures one of the eight 
quantities must of necessity alter the value of the conjugate, 
this change being the greater the more accurately the measure- 
ment is made. The uncertainty which results must not be 
considered as an accidental uncertainty due to an imperfection 
in our methods of measurement and which could be avoided 
by improved methods. On the contrary, the uncertainty is an 
essential one, arising from the disturbance of the phenomenon 
studied by the act of measurement itself and a consequence of 
an important natural law. 

To show the necessity of this uncertainty as a consequence 
of the acceptance of the two principles of interference and of 
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spectral distribution, we will begin by remarking that it must 
always be possible to represent the result of an observation on 
a particle by a wave-train. The extension of the wave-train 
in space represents the uncertainty about the position of the 
particle after the observation and the extension in the spectral 
domain occupied by the frequencies of the simple sinusoidal 
waves which superimpose to form the wave-train corresponds 
to the uncertainty about the state of motion. 

According to the fundamental ideas of wave mechanics, 
the state of uniform rectilinear motion of the particle must be 
associated with the propagation of a plane monochromatic 

W h 

wave of frequency v ~ and of wave-length A = W and 

p denoting the energy and momentum of the particle. 

Let us introduce the vector n, the vector wave-number of 
the plane monochromatic wave, with the direction of p and 

equal in magnitude to We then have : 

A 


V = 


w 

h’ 


N, 


Vx 

A’ 


N, 


A’ 


N. 


A' 


(3) 


Now, as results from the calculations of Chapter IV, § 3, 
and as can be demonstrated more generally, a wave-train of 
dimensions hx, 8y, Sz in space and of which the time of passage 
at a point is requires for its mathematical representation 
an assembly of plane monochromatic waves for which the 
components of the vector wave-number and frequency fill at 
least intervals SN^;, SN^^, SN* and 8i^ related to 8x, 8y, 8z 
and 8t by the inequalities : 

SN^ .8x> I, 8N^ . §2/ > 1, 8N, . 8^ > 1, 8p , 8t > 1. (4) 

As we suppose that a state of uniform rectilinear motion of 
the particle corresponds to each plane monochromatic wave, 
we must regard the quantities : 

8W - h8v, 8p^ - A8N^, 8py - A8N^, 8p, = A8N, . (5) 

as being the uncertainties in the values of the energy and 
momentum. The relations then become : 

8psB . 8a; > A, 8py . 8^/ > A, 8p^ . 8z > h, 8W . 8^ > A, (6) 
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which are the uncertainty relations of Heisenberg. The less the 
uncertainty in one of the eight quantities x, y, z, t, py, p^, 
W, the greater that in the conjugate quantity by virtue of the 
meaning attributed to the wave. 

3. The Meaning of the Wave in the Theory of Bohr and 
Heisenberg 

We may sum up this question by a consideration of how 
we can regard the i/f-wave on the view of Bohr and Heisenberg. 
Let us suppose that at time an initial observation has been 
made which allows us to fix the position and state of motion 
of the particle within certain limits ; we admit that the un- 
certainty about the conjugate quantities resulting from this 
observation satisfies Heisenberg’s relations (6) in the most 
favourable case. To represent the results of this first observa- 
tion, we must form a wave-train of which the resultant intensity 
at each point is equal to the probability that the particle is at 
the point and of which the spectral distribution indicates the 
relative probabilities of the different states of motion of the 
particle. In order to see as far as possible what may result 
from this imperfectly known initial state, we must follow the 
propagation of the wave-train and remember that during the 
whole of its course the probability of occurrence is always 
measured at each point by the intensity and that the prob- 
ability of each state of motion is measured by the intensity 
of the corresponding spectral component. We can therefore 
predict that if a second observation made later at time t has 
just provided new information about the position or state of 
motion of the particle, there is a certain probability that the 
corpuscle lies in a particular region of space, and some other 
probability that it has a certain state of motion. These pre- 
dictions, which give probabilities and not certainties, are the 
only ones that we can obtain ; according to Bohr and Heisen- 
berg, we seek in vain a representation of the particle as a point 
describing a well-defined path with a definite velocity. 

We can, with Heisenberg, describe the wave-train, as a 
probability packet. We have seen that we can associate a 
probability cloud with it, the density of the probability fluid 
thus imagined being equal at each point to the intensity 
of a wave-train, and measuring in consequence the probability 
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of occurrence. The probability elements describe paths which 
depend on the initial extension of the wave-train, that is upon 
the initial uncertainty of the position of the particle. That the 
motion of the probability depends on the knowledge of the 
initial state raises no difficulty, for the probability of an event 
depends always on the more or less exact knowledge we have of 
earlier states. 

The study of the propagation of the wave-train allows us 
to state the probability of the different possible positions of the 
particle at the time t. If at this instant we make a new ob- 
servation to determine the position of the particle, the result 
must agree with our expectations, but, once made, this observa- 
tion will in general limit the uncertainty about the position of 
the particle. If, for example, the wave-train occupies a region 
R of space, we know before the observation that the particle 
must lie within this region, but in general we shall know after- 
wards that it lies in a region included in R. To represent 
the state of our knowledge after the observation it will thus be 
necessary to make a reduction of the probability packet in such 
a way that the wave -train now occupies the region R^ only. 
Thus by the mere fact of a new observation a part of the old 
wave-train suddenly vanishes. This shows, as we have men- 
tioned in the introduction, the abstract and symbolic character 
of the wave according to this view. 

Moreover, a breach appears as a consequence of this theory 
in the old idea of determinism in physical phenomena, for this 
idea was based on the possibility of determining exact initial 
data from which subsequent phenomena could be rigorously 
deduced by rigorous dynamical laws. The motion of a particle 
could be inexorably fixed when its initial position and velocity 
were known. But in the theory of Bohr and Heisenberg it 
becomes impossible to determine simultaneously with absolute 
certainty the initial position and velocity of a particle, and 
consequently it becomes impossible to state that its motion is 
rigorously determined, for expectations based on a theory of 
probability can alone be obtained on this question. 

4. Agreement with the Old Dynamics 

There is nevertheless one important fact that the new theory 
must explain. For all mechanical phenomena on a large scale 
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the old conceptions are sufficient, and it cannot be denied that 
a rigorous determinism appears to exist on our ordinary scale 
for these phenomena. How is this part to be explained ? At 
the outset we must note that with the new ideas two kinds of 
uncertainty intervene in practice. The first of these, already 
admitted by classical theories, is, we may say, accidental, 
arising from the inevitable imperfection in our methods of 
measurement, and one which could be indefinitely diminished 
by a continued improvement in experimental technique. The 
second is the essential and irreducible uncertainty introduced 
by Heisenberg’s uncertainty relations (6). Now, in the cases 
where the old mechanical conception is well verified, the acci- 
dental is much greater than the essential uncertainty and 
masks it completely. The result is that events take place 
practically as if Heisenberg’s uncertainty did not exist, that is 
to say, as if, except for experimental errors, all the deterministic 
conceptions of the old dynamics were exact. But if a continu- 
ally improved experimental technique were to make it possible 
to confine the values of the dynamical magnitudes to narrower 
and narrower limits a point would at last be reached where we 
should come up against the Heisenberg uncertainty. 

We will illustrate this by a numerical example. 

Consider the motion along the a;-axis of a small billiard ball 
weighing a milligramme and of negligible dimensions. To 
determine the initial state we must find the position of its 
centre and its velocity. Suppose that we have found the 
abscissa of the centre to within a thousandth of a millimetre, 
which would be a good determination. Heisenberg’s relation 
tells us that we shall be unable to know the velocity of the ball 
at this instant with an uncertainty less than : 

. h 6-55 X 10“27 

^ = liP T x io-a = s-S" X 

It is evident that there is no practical method of measurement 
which would permit of the attainment of this degree of accuracy ; 
the Heisenberg uncertainty will be completely masked by the 
experimental error, and it will be as if this uncertainty did not 
exist. 

The mathematical agreement between the new mechanics, 
as conceived by Bohr and Heisenberg, and the old mechanics is, 
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moreover, shown very elegantly by means of Ehrenfest’s 
theorem (Chap. IX, § 3). We have seen that the old mechanics 
corresponds to the case where geometrical optics is applicable 
when the conditions of propagation do not vary appreciably on 
a scale of the same order as the wave-length. As the wave- 
length in the usual cases is much smaller than anything we can 
measure directly, we can imagine a wave-train which occupies 
a region whose dimensions contain very many wave-lengths and 
which, nevertheless, can be regarded as a point on our ordinary 
scale. This wave-train can thus be represented by a wave- 
group moving approximately with Rayleigh’s group velocity ; 
it will form a small probability droplet with dimensions too 
small for our methods of measurement. The equations which 
express Ehrenfest’s theorem are : 

m^x = fcc, . . (7) 


where, for example, is the time derivative of the velocity 
of the probability elements along the x-axis, and for all the 

elements of the droplet is equal to where Ua. denotes the 
group velocity along the rr-axis, and consequently ^ 


The approximation of geometrical optics being applicable by 
hypothesis, the force is approximately constant in all the 
extent of the wave-train, whence = fx, fx denoting the a;-com- 
ponent of the force in the small region occupied by the wave- 
train. The same arguments apply to the y- and 2 ;-components. 
We have : 


rn 


dt 


dt 
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dV, 

dt 


-u 


(8) 


The probability droplet thus moves as a whole, like a material 
point in a given field of force subject to the old dynamics. Of 
course, the position of the particle within the wave-train is 
uncertain, but the dimensions of the train being less than 
anything we can measure, in practice it is as if the particle had 
always a definite position and moved in accordance with 
Newton’s equations. 

We see with what degree of elegance Ehrenfest’s theorem 
enables us to make the union between the old mechanics and 
the theory of Bohr and Heisenberg, 
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5. Einstein^s Objection. Is the Particle non-Localisable 
or not Localised P 

A conception so novel as that of Bohr and Heisenberg cannot 
fail to raise objections. We will consider one of these which 
was raised by Einstein at the Solvay Congress in Brussels in 
October, 1927. Let a particle and the associated plane mono- 
chromatic wave fall normally on a screen pierced by a circular 
hole, with a photographic film in the form of a hemisphere of 
large radius behind it (Fig. 9). 

If the hole has sufficiently small dimensions, the wave will be 
diffracted in passing through it, and will spread in all directions 

to the right of the screen. 
According to the view of 
Bohr and Heisenberg, there 
is a certain probability that 
the particle will make itself 
evident by photographic 
action at some point A of 
the film. But if a photo- 
graphic effect is produced at 
A at the instant t, no other 
such effect can be produced 
anywhere else on the film 
since there is only one 
particle present by our 
hypothesis. Now, with our 
ordinary ideas of space and 
time, even in the relativistic form, it is impossible to understand 
how the fact that a photographic effect has been produced at 
A can prevent instantaneously the production of an effect at 
any other point B unless we admit that the particle is actually 
localised in space and at each instant occupies a definite point 
in the associated wave. No other conception appears able to 
be reconciled with the idea that physical phenomena can be 
entirely represented in the framework of space and of time, or 
even in the space-time of Einstein. 

This very interesting and simple reasoning of Einstein’s 
shows clearly that we must adopt one or other of the two follow- 
ing attitudes, which we denote by A and B. 
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(A) We retain the idea that the particle is localised at each 
instant in space, and that in consequence it has a path and a 
velocity. We must then express the ideas of Bohr and Heisen- 
berg by saying that although the particle has always a definite 
position and velocity, an important natural law expressed by 
Heisenberg’s relations (6) prevents us from being able at one 
and the same time to determine exactly this position and state 
of motion ; for this reason we can only arrive at probabilities 
with regard to the future positions and states of motion of the 
particle. From this point of view there is no real indeter- 
minacy, but merely uncertainty imposed by the very nature of 
things. We should not be able to assert that there is a rigorous 
determinism in the motion of particles since we could never 
determine it exactly, but neither could we deny this deter- 
minism. 

(B) An opinion of a much more radical character, which 
appears to be held by Bohr and by many other eminent physi- 
cists, is that the particle associated with an extended wave- 
train is not actually localised in space and time ; in a certain 
sense it is present throughout the extent of the wave-train. 
For Bohr the particles are, in fact, “ unsharply defined in- 
dividuals within finite space-time regions.” In Einstein’s ex- 
ample the particle would be in some sort virtually spread over 
the region occupied by the diffracted wave-train ; at the 
moment when the photographic effect is produced at A, the 
particle would be, as it were, condensed at this point to produce 
an observable effect. No mechanism in harmony with our 
ordinary motion of space-time can, so it seems, explain this 
instantaneous condensation. If we adopt the opinion B, we 
must say that the space-time frame is insufficient for the 
complete interpretation of natural phenomena. 

Further, the effect produced by the particle always obeys 
the law of conservation of energy. If, for example, the particle 
is a photon, the photo-electric effect produced at A will verify 
Einstein’s photo-electric law. It is this property of the particle 
to condense at a point and produce an effect there in conformity 
with the causal laws of conservation that Bohr has expressed 
by saying : '' The individuality of the particles transcending 
the space-time description meets the claim of causality.” 

At the moment when the particle enters into relation with 
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the surrounding medium to produce an observable phenome- 
non, according to the opinion B, it makes, as it were, a choice 
between several possibilities. Let us consider the reflection 
on an imperfectly reflecting mirror, M (Fig. 10). 

The incident wave divides into a reflected and a trans- 
mitted wave. We must not say that the particle on arriving 
at the mirror makes a choice between the reflected and trans- 
mitted wave, for the arrival of the particle at the mirror is not 
an observable phenomenon. The transmitted and reflected 
beams both exist until the instant when the particle manifests 
its presence in one or the other by an observable phenomenon ; 



only at this moment does the choice operate, for, according to 
a remark of Heisenberg's, so long as no manifestation of the 
particle has been produced, interference can be obtained in the 
shaded parts of Fig. 10 by sending back the reflected beam by 
means of a mirror M' on to the transmitted beam, which proves 
the necessity of considering the two beams. 

6. Conclusion 

These are the broad outlines of the theory of Bohr and 
Heisenberg on the nature of the reciprocal relation of particles 
and waves, The theory certainly contaipg difficulties 
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and obscurities. In particular we cannot yet explain in a 
satisfactory way how it can take account of the experiments 
of Geiger and Bothe and of those of Compton and Simon which 
have verified the exactness of the conservation of energy and 
momentum in individual encounters between photons and 
electrons. 

We must perhaps hope that the introduction of some new 
idea will help to discover an interpretation of the dualism of 
waves and particles which will prove more lucid than that 
proposed by Bohr and Heisenberg. 

Nevertheless, it appears certain that there is something 
fundamental in the uncertainty relations. 


10 



CHAPTER XII 


THE POSSIBILITY OF MEASUREMENT AND HEISENBERG’S 

RELATIONS 

1. Methods of Measurement and Heisenberg^s Relations 

T hroughout the preceding chapter we have admitted 
that no observation is capable at one and the same time 
of determining a co-ordinate and its conjugate momentum 
with an accuracy greater than that expressed by Heisenberg’s 
uncertainty relations. We must now verify this statement by 
criticising the methods of measurement at our disposal. This 
form of criticism was first offered by Heisenberg. 

Let us consider a material particle, for example an electron. 
To determine its position with great accuracy we have only 
one means, and that is to employ optical methods ; but these 
allow us to measure a co-ordinate only to an approximation of 
the order of the wave-length. To increase the accuracy of 
measurement of the co-ordinates of the particle, we are thus led 
to employ a shorter and shorter wave-length, but then the 
particle is subject to a more and more accentuated Compton 
effect, for the energy of the incident photons is greater and 
greater and the momentum of the particle is more and more 
changed by the act of locating it. If, conversely, we propose 
to measure the velocity and momentum, we shall be able to 
use the Doppler effect, but this, as we shall see later, is always 
accompanied by a Compton effect which changes the velocity. 
To reduce the Compton effect we are led to employ a large 
wave-length, but then the position of the particles at the 
instant of measurement will be inaccurately defined. 

2 . Heisenberg’s Microscope 

The first illustration of these general considerations is one 
given by Heisenberg. Let us imagine that an electron in 
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motion is under examination by a microscope illuminated from 
below by monochromatic light of frequency u (Fig. 11). 

When the electron scatters a photon, a divergent wave 
enters the microscope. By the well-known theory of the 
resolving power in classical optics, if the object glass subtends 
an angle 2e at the object, a length in the object plane can only 
be determined with a possible 
, A 

inaccuracy or - - ^ or ap- 
proximately 

Let the y-axis lie along 
the axis of the microscope, 
which is, of course, the 
direction of the incident light, 



and let the a;-axis lie along 
the direction of the velocity 
of the electron in the plane 
of the object carrier. The 
measurement will only be 
able to determine the posi- 
tion of the electron on the 
x-axis at the instant of 
scattering with a possible 

inaccuracy of 8x == 


> • 
\ zc 1 



Incident H^ht 
Fig, 11. 


Before the scattering, the photon has energy hv and momen- 
Jlv 

turn — directed along the y-axis ; the electron has velocity v 
c 

directed along the a;-axis, and if v is small compared with c, its 
momentum is mv and its kinetic energy By the Compton 

effect we know that the scattering modifies the frequency of 
the photon and the velocity of the electron. After scattering, 

hv 

the photon has frequency v, energy hv and momentum — , 

c 

making with the axis of the microscope a very small angle a 
necessarily less than €, since the scattered photon must pass 
through the objective. The velocity of the electron has be- 
come v', its momentum mv', and its energy . Following 
Compton’s method, we shall apply the principles of conservation 
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of energy and momentum to the process of scattering, and 
taking as a small fraction we obtain : 

hv + \mvl = hv + \m{vt + 


hv hv . , 

T = T + 


mv,, 


hv* 


■OL + mv^ 


(1) 


Substituting in the first equation the value of ^ 

obtained from the other two, we find : 


h^ 

me 


7Xv - /)* - 2h{v - v') - 2div'~ + a^' 


mc^ 


= 0. 


(2) 


Equation (2) shows that v differs from v only by terms of 
order a, so that to the first order in a we may write the last 
equation of (1) : 


, , oJiv oih 

mv^ — = — = y . 


(3) 


As we do not know the exact value of a which may vary 
from — € to + €, there is an uncertainty in the value of 
after scattering of amount : 



(4) 


Thus, under the most favourable conditions we have : 

Sa; X 82 ), = A X = A, . . . (5) 


and this is Heisenberg’s uncertainty relation. 


3. Measurement of the Velocity of an Electron by Means 
of the Doppler Effect 

We pass on to examine the determination of the velocity 
of an electron by the Doppler effect. An electron is considered 
with a velocity v along the positive direction of the a:-axis. 
A train of light waves of average wave-length A travelling along 
the negative direction of the a;-axis is projected upon it. If 
scattering occurs, the scattered photon may undergo a reversal 
of its velocity and be sent along the positive direction of the 
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ir-axis. Let us suppose that this happens and that we measure 
the frequency v of the scattered radiation exactly. For the 
sake of simplicity, we suppose the velocity of the electron 
much smaller than that of light. The principles of conservation 
of energy and momentum give : 

hv + = hv + 

hv . hv 

mv = mv H 

c c 



v' being the velocity of the electron after scattering. By 
elimination of v' from the equations, we have : 

+ v')}. . (7) 

In the scattering process the frequency is changed very 

V 

little, and we can thus write : v — v — and neglect e- and 

c 

Hence 



In ordinary cases, is very small, since for light hv is of 

the order 10*"^^ and mc^ is about 8 X lO”"^. We can thus 
2hv 

neglect the fraction on the left side of (8) and write : 


f 

V ~ V 



2hv 

mc^ 



(9) 


The term — corresponds to the Doppler effect, and would 
c 

2hv 

exist if h were infinitely small. The term — expresses the 

Compton effect for the case considered and the two effects are 
superposed. Since the Compton effect alters the velocity of 
the electron, we must try to make it negligible and take the 

V 

(% TTIV 

wave-length large enough to make the ratio : = -^A very 

mc^ 
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large. In this case the Doppler effect alone is appreciable, and 
we may write ; 

/ = .(l + f) or A' = A(l - f?). . ,10) 

But the incident wave4rain has necessarily a finite length 
I ; consequently it is not strictly monochromatic, and if we 

introduce the wave-number this quantity will vary for the 


different monochromatic waves of the train by the amount 



the sign denoting “ of the order of.” 

Thus, even if A' be measured without any experimental 
error, there would still remain an uncertainty in the value of 
v, since according to (10) we have : 

0 = 5(l-f). . . . (12, 

and the uncertainty in A implies an uncertainty in v equal to : 

. . . (13) 


Thus the uncertainty in the momentum of the electron after 
measurement is : 




mcX 

Tf* 


(14) 


But the simultaneous value of the co-ordinate is itself also 
subject to an uncertainty. 

In fact, the Compton effect, although by hypothesis small 
in comparison with the Doppler effect, nevertheless exists and 
causes a change in the velocity of the electron equal by the 
second of equations (6) to : 

v' — V = (r -f- v') 

ih 

= ^ (approximately). . . (15) 
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Let us consider the most favourable case, which is that in which 
the initial position is known. There will be an uncertainty in 
the position after measurement, since it is not known at what 

instant in the interval during which the wave-train passes 

c 

the electron, the scattering occurs, and according as this instant 
is at the beginning or end of the interval there will be a difference 

(v — in the position of the electron. Thus, after 

the measurement has been made, the co-ordinate of the electron 
is subject to an uncertainty : 


8x ~ 


2hl 

mXc’ 


(16) 


and combining (14) and (16) we find that in the most favourable 
case : 


8x 8p^ 


mcX 2hl __ ^ 


(17) 


so that we arrive once more at Heisenberg’s uncertainty relation. 


4. The Passage of a Particle through a Diaphragm 

As another example we will take the determination of the 
position of a particle, for example a photon, by studying its 
passage through an opening in a plane screen. In order to 
fix the co-ordinates of the particle accurately we tend to make 
the opening very small, but the smaller the opening is made 
the more pronounced the diffraction phenomena which, accord- 
ing to the ideas of wave mechanics, are associated with the 
passage of the particle through the hole. Moreover, to find 
the instant when the particle passes into the plane of the screen 
we will make use of a movable shutter which will make it 
possible to uncover the hole for a very short interval. The more 
rapidly we work the shutter, the better will be the determination 
of the instant when the particle traverses the hole, but at the 
same time, the associated wave-train being proportionately 
shortened, the monochromatic property of the train will be 
more and more changed and consequentlj^ the energy of the 
particle will be less and less well-defined. We will consider in 
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detail the simple case where the incident particle falls normally 
on the screen and where the opening is a rectangle of sides 2a 
and 25. 

Let the centre of the opening be taken as origin of co- 
ordinates, the axis of x being parallel to the longer side 2a and 
the axis of y parallel to the shorter side 25, while the axis of 
z is perpendicular to the plane of the screen in the direction 
away from the incident wave (Fig. 12). Let M be a point of the 
opening with co-ordinates (X, Y, 0), and let (cZX, dY) be the 
sides of a small rectangle about this point. Let us determine 
by Huy gen’s principle the elementary wave sent by the small 



Fig. 12. 


rectangle dX dY in the direction (a, )3, y) which makes a very 
small angle with the 2 :-axis. If {x, y, z) denote the co-ordinates 
of a very distant point in this direction the elementary wave 
is expressed by : 

^ K(^X(fy cos 27r|>^< - - Y) + 

where K is a coefficient which varies with (a, jS, y) but much 
more slowly than the cosine term and where y has been written 
equal to unity. The resulting wave in the direction (a, j8, y) 
from all points of the aperture is 
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= I = A CO. 2»(.( - ” + f + ^ ) 

+ Bsin2,(>i- ” + ^^ + " ), (19) 

where 


K 


|jc»» 


27r 


aX + |8Y 


dXdY; 


B = k|| sin 277 — 


( 20 ) 


B vanishes because in the integral two elements situated 
symmetrically with respect to O make equal and opposite 
contributions. In A we can write : 


_ aX + /8Y aX . pY . ^ aX . _ 

cos 277 ~ 277-^ sm 277^, 

. (21) 

and the integral of the product of the sines again vanishes. 
Thus : 


A = 4k|“cos 27r®^dxj* cos 27T^dY 

lb 


whence 




KA^ . 

77‘^aj3 


KA2 . aa . f. 
n sm 277 -v sm 277-. 

77^ap A A 


an . jS6 / aa: -f fy + 2 : 

sm 277y sm 277^ cos 277 ^ 


. (22) 


). (23) 


Thus ijj^^ vanishes in directions for which 277^^ — mn or 

277“ — UTT, where m and n are integers, that is for directions 

for which a = or B ==^, On the other hand, ib^ has 
maximum values in the directions for which 

a = (2m + 1 )A, orp = (2n + l)~. 

In this way we obtain what is known as a diffraction phe- 
nomenon localised at infinity. ? 

To observe it, we shall place a lens of which the optic axis 
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coincides with the axis of z. If there were no diffraction, only 
an image of the rectangular aperture would be observed situated 
in the focal plane of the lens on the optic axis. But on account 
of the existence of plane monochromatic waves inclined to the 
optic axis, a series of other images are also obtained correspond- 
ing to the maxima of The intensity of these images de- 
creases rapidly when the order is raised. 

In short, the plane wave which falls on the screen is of the 
form : 

. . (34) 

In passing through the rectangular aperture it is transformed 
into a group of plane waves slightly inclined to the 2 ;-axis and 
of the form : 

^ cos 2n(pt - , . (25) 

the partial amplitudes representing the successive maxima 
and minima as functions of a and Since the intensity of the 
successive waves diminishes rapidly we see that the group 
extension with respect to the variable a is measured by : 

= ■ • ■ <*** 

ki denoting a small integer which corresponds to the highest 
order of diffraction for which the intensity is appreciable. In 
the same way the group extension with respect to /3 will be : 

■ ■ • p’) 

If N denotes the wave-number vector for the monochro- 
matic wave characterised by the angles a and /3 we have : 

N.=p = . . (28) 

The greatest variations of Na. and in the wave group after 
passage through the screen are : 

8<x Jci Sj8 


ilf = a cos 2'rr(^ 


SN, 


. (29) 
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We have, therefore, the following relations in orders of 
magnitude : 

^ ^ w ' ■ ■ 


Now the position of the particle at the instant of its passage 
through the rectangular aperture is defined with an uncertainty 
8a:; equal to 2a and an uncertainty Sy equal to 2b, We have 
therefore the relations in orders of magnitude : 

8N^8a; > 1, SNySy >1. . . (31) 

According to the principle of spectral distribution, the un- 
certainties in the components ^nd py of the momentum are 
connected with the uncertainties SNa; and SN^, by the equations : 

Spa. = ^SNa:, 8py = h8Ny, . . (32) 

and (31) thus takes the form of Heisenberg’s relations : 

SpjcSx > h, Spy8y > . . . (33) 

Moreover, if we wish to determine the z-co-ordinate of the 
particle and the time t of the passage through the screen, we 
must employ a movable shutter in the manner explained 
above. Let t denote the interval during which the shutter is 
raised. The uncertainty in t is clearly equal to r, that in z is 
vt, V denoting the group velocity which we know is equal to 
that of the particle. Thus : 


St z= r, Sz ~ VT. . . . (34) 


But in opening the shutter for the time r only, we allow only 
a limited wave -train to pass through the aperture, and this 
train is composed of monochromatic waves occupying an 

interval in the spectrum at least of the order ~. The corre- 


sponding interval in wave-length is such that 


is of the order — since v = 
Vr 



by definition. 




8v 


We have then : 


8r > 


1 

” ) 

T 



1 

VT 


(35) 
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Now by the principle of spectral distribution, the uncer- 
tainty in the final energy of the particle is and that in the 
final value of the component of the momentum is i^SN^ 

= by (28). We have thus : 

SW > h, > A. . . . (36) 

These are the other two Heisenberg relations. 

5. A Note on the Measurement of Velocity 

We have just confirmed by means of examples that the 
processes of measurement which we are able to use all lead to 
Heisenberg’s uncertainty relations. We might, however, be 
tempted to reason in the following way. It is possible to 
make an experiment at a time showing that the particle is 
situated in the immediate neighbourhood of a point A of space, 
then at a later time another experiment showing that it is 
then in the immediate neighbourhood of another point B. If 
the time is sufficiently long, we shall obtain a very good 

value of the velocity by taking : 

v-r^’ • • • 

tg t'l 

and the value of the momentum mv does not appear in this 
way to be affected by the Heisenberg uncertainty. 

But we must note, in the first place, that if we repeat the 
same measurement of the velocity under exactly the same 
conditions we shall obtain each time a different result. In 
fact, as we shall show rigorously in the next chapter, the wave- 
train of very small dimensions, which corresponds at the time 
ti to the localisation of the particle near the point A by the first 
experiment, spreads during its propagation and occupies a 
large extent at the end of the long interval when the 

second experiment is made. By the principle of interference 
there is a large region of space where the particle can possibly 
be found and a series of identical experiments would give a 
series of different points B. 

Moreover, and this is an essential point, the velocity v 
given by (37) corresponds only to the motion betweeri the 
instants ti and <g ; we cannot in any way consider it as the 
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velocity which the particle possesses after the second experi- 
ment, since this second localisation near the point B completely 
disturbs its motion. The velocity is in no sense the initial 
velocity of the particle after the second observation, conse- 
quently it can give no information of what will happen after 
the time We have not been able to determine simultane- 
ously the position and momentum of the particle by our two 
measurements of its position. The first observation permits 
us to localise the particle at A at time but it gives us no 
information about its momentum at this instant ; the second 
permits us to localise the particle at B at to find the 

velocity v with which the particle would be carried from A to 
B, but the momentum mv is not that which the particle pos- 
sesses after the observation. We may say, if we wish, that the 
particle has passed from A to B with velocity v, but that does 
not allow us in any way to anticipate exactly the motion of the 
particle in the interval — h ^^e old deterministic dynamics 
claimed to do, since v has a value defined only at the end of 
the phenomenon to be anticipated. 

In the next chapter we shall study by means of calculations 
the method of measurement of velocity which we have just 
discussed. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE PROPAGATION OF A TRAIN OF ^-WAVES IN THE 
ABSENCE OF A FIELD OF FORCE AND IN A UNIFORM 

FIELD 


1. Rigorous Solution of the Equation of Propagation in the 
Absence of a Field of Force 


W E pass on to study rigorously the propagation of a 
^-wave-train when there is no field of force, contenting 
ourselves with the non-relativistic equations. We 
must begin with the equation : 




( 1 ) 


This equation has the same form as the classical equation of 
thermal conductivity, but here the conductivity is represented 
by an imaginary coefficient. We can use a method of solution 
exactly like that applied to the thermal equation. 

Equation (1) being of the first order in the time, we must 
know the value of tp{x, y, z, t) at an initial instant taken as the 
zero time in order to determine which integral is to be chosen. 
The problem before us is therefore to find y, z, t) when 
y, z, 0) is known. We will write 0(a:, y, z, 0) =f{x, y, z). 
The method of solution is to determine a “ transformation 
function ’’ T(a;, y, z, Xq, y^, Zq, t) of two sets of variables x, y, z 
and Xq, yQ, Zq and of the time such that : 

0(a;, y, z, t) = 0 , Vo, ^o) T(a;, y, z, a;o, y^, t) dx^, dy^, dz^, 

. ( 2 ) 

where the limits of integration are ~ oo to -f ^ (Kennard, 
Heisenberg). It is necessary that two conditions should be 
satisfied. 

1. The function ifj{x, y, z, t) defined by (2) must satisfy the 
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equation (1) ; this requires that T considered as a function of 
X, z, t shall itself satisfy this equation. 

2. The function tfj defined by (2) must reduce to f{x, y, z) at 

We begin by seeking a function T which is a solution 
of the wave equation. We have seen in the study of the 
classical motion of a particle in a zero field of force that the 
function : 


S(x, y, z, t, Xo, yo, z^) = - ^{(x — + {y — yo? + (2 — z^f}, 

• . • (3) 


depending upon the three initial co-ordinates, is a complete 
integral of Jacobi’s equation, and therefore it is possible to 
determine the motion which transforms the initial co-ordinates 
Xq, 2/o> ^0 f^he instant zero to x, y, z at the instant t. We can 
therefore expect the function S to play an important part in 
the problem. 

But, on the other hand, the function of transformation T 
must satisfy the wave-equation ; we have : 


and if we write : 


V^T = - 1 — m 
h 




2m 

T = Re^ 


3 


(4) 

(5) 


where R and S are real functions not yet determined, we find 
by substituting (5) in (4) and separating real and imaginary 
parts : 


4- 4- V^R 

2m\\()a:/ J Tit S^r^m R ’ 


( 6 ) 


()R c)S ()R ()S 

Tix 'dx 'dy 'by 




m- 




(7) 


Let us take the expression (3) for the function S. 
satisfies Jacobi’s equation : 

Si’ 


Since (3) 


( 8 ) 


it is necessary that V*R vanish in order that (6) may be satisfied. 
Ttie simplest hypothesis is thus to suppose that R does not 
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depend on the variables {x, y, z), but only upon the time t. 
With this assumption equation (7) reduces to : 

dR 1 


dt 2m 


RV^S. 


. (9) 


This equation can be satisfied since the function (3) which we 
have chosen for S is a quadratic in (x, y, z), so that V^S is a 
function of t only. We have : 

V2S = _ I - Xo)^} = - . (10) 

and R is thus given by : 


R = Qr\ . 

We thus obtain by (5), (3) and (12) the function T : 


T(x, y, z, Xo, y^, Zq) = -c w ^ 

pi 


The function 
y, z, t) 


^0. 




dxodyodzo (14) 


therefore satisfies the wave equation, but it must also reduce to 
/(x, y, z) for ^ = 0. In order to verify this we make a change 
in the variables : ^ 


Vo-y 


Vi ‘ 


The triple integral (14) then becomes : 

vr + x), (r^vi + y), (raVt + z)} 

yo> Zo) 


4e A 




dvidr^dr^, (16) 


^ The calculation which follows is due to Fourier. The passage to 
the limit leading to (18) is not quite rigorous but the reasoning may be 
made quite soimd. Reference may be made to ‘‘ Le 9 ons sur quelques 
types simples d’^quations aux d^riv6es partielles,” by Emile Picard. 
Gauthier -Villars, Paris, 1927, 2° le^on. 
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But the Jacobian on evaluation gives : 


^(^0- Vo, Zq) 

Mri,r2,r3) 


Vt 0 <j 
0 Vt 0 
0 0 Vi 


■ (17) 


so that : 


y, z, t) 




e * dr I dr 2 dr . . ( 18 ) 


If t be now made to approach zero the value of / becomes 
f(x, y, z) and we have in the limit : 


roo 

>fj(z,y, 3 , 0 ) ==f{x,y,z)Gj 


00 2 foo trim 


e h dr A e ^ ^dr,. 


pcc iriui , 

( 19 ) 

J - 00 


©ince, as we mentioned above, the limits of integration are 
— 00 and + These are well-known integrals, and we have 
in fact : 


e ^ dr 


If the arbitrary constant C is given the value 


. (20) 


/intAi 


e then 


have : 


tli{x,y,z,0)=f(x,y,z), . 


so that finally the function : 


ifj{x, y,z,t) = 'll ^0’ 

. ( 23 ) 


the limits of integration being — oo and -f ^ for each of the 
variables, is the solution of the wave-equation (1) which reduces 
to /(xo, yoy Zq) for ^ = 0. 

The problem of the propagation of the wave-train associated 
with a particle is thus solved rigorously. 

11 
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2. The Calculations Applied to a Special Case (Darwin) 

In order to work out the results we shall make a special 
assumption in regard to the form of the initial wave-train. 
We shall suppose that f{x, y, z) is of the form : 


f(x, y,z) =e 




(24) 


where is written for + 2/^ + 2 ;^). 

The explanation of this particular choice of / will be clear 
from the following considerations. We suppose that at instants 
in the neighbourhood of ^ 0 the wave-train is of the form 

studied above (Chap. IV, § 3), viz. : 

ilj(x,y,z,t) = A(x,y,zJ)e ^ ^ . (25) 


where A — — . Thus at the time / — 0, this wave-train is 
mv 


reduced to : 

iIj(x, y, z, 0) = A{x, y, z, 0)e 


h 


-f mv^y -f mv^z) 


. • (26) 


and the probability that at this instant the particle will be 
situated at the point {x, y, z) is A^(a;, y, z, 0). Now we take 
the instant ^ = 0 as the starting-point for the calculation, since 
it is supposed that an observation has been made upon the 
particle at that time. The result of this initial observation 
makes it possible for us to state that the most probable position 
of the particle after the observation is a certain point P which 
for simplicity we shall choose as the origin of co-ordinates. 
But there will be a certain possible error and by the Gaussian 
law of errors, the result of the observation must be stated thus : 
the probability that the particle is situated at the point {x, y, z) 
- tl 

is e a being the smaller the more accurately the experiment 
is made. As soon as the distance from the point (x, y, z) to 
the origin is a small multiple of a the probability that the 
initial co-ordinates are {x, z) becomes very small ; we can 
thus say that the region in which the particle can be found at 
the initial instant has dimensions of the order of a. According 
to the interference principle we have : 

— ^1 — iL ' 

AHx, y, z, 0) = e ■'* ; A{x, y, z, 0) = e . (27) 
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and finally we are led to adopt the form proposed in (24) for /. 
The general form (23) becomes in this case : 

' + oc ^ ^ 2^- 

i * fd J 


(28) 


xyz ^ 

where the symbol n denotes the product of the factor which 

xyz 

follows it by those obtained by replacing Xq and x, by i/q and 
y, then by Zq and z respectively. 

Writing : 

^ ;T— n H ITT ^ — IT. — • (29) 


1 , Trim j 'liTim. 

&+Tr- - TT** - 


the formula (28) may be written more simply : 

3 — _ irim^z r 

I TI'' “ 1 


4i{x, y, z, t) = j 


e cIxq. (30) 

— oc 


But 


r 


+ f + - +• - W dx 


e^\ e 
J — oc 

pAa r + ^ 


V.1 


bl r 


e “ dz ~ 6^^* 




and consequently 

^(x,y, = 

xyz 

the factor occurring three times. 


_ rrim 2\ 
\4a ht J 


(31) 


(32) 


We have : 


/TTim\ i 
Kaht ) 


and 


'l + 

M > 

1 C 

^Trimo^j 



Trim, 

- 

bl^ 


4a 

1 — ^ 

iht 


+ 


ht 

2rrim} 


(33) 


( 34 ) 


27rmo’2 
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If we get rid of the imaginary in the denominator we obtain : 


Trim 2 1 

hi IT*" ~ 2 

4a ~ f U 

° \2Trma) 


{X - vjy, . . (35) 


thus finally : 


xjiix, y, z, t) 


U \A ^ 


1 (X - + (y - I’,/)- f (X - 


nim + (z - V)‘j 

At ’ 2 I / 

e " +(5iss) 


+ ( b ) 

\2nm(T/ 


. + !/=*+ 2*) 


. (36) 


If we write as usual ifj ~ ae ^ , a and (f> being real quantities, 
we find : 

a(x, y, z,t) ^ V 


V”" + 


_ 1 - vjy f- (y - v^ty + {z - r^ty 

]'e ' ^ + , (37) 


<l>(x, y, z,t) =-- 

^-r-2{(a:-«^x<)M-(2/-V)' + (2-i'.<)“}-(a--'+«/'+2") 1 


+ F(«), (38) 

where F(i5) is a certain function of the time which we need not 
determine. 

If we suppose that the dimensions of the wave-train are 
very large with respect to the wave-length A = then 
Ji 

a > — . If we consider a value of t which is not very large 
mv 

h/ 

compared with the reduced period we have : 

ht 


m 


where the symbol denotes that the two sides are of the same 
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order. Thus, since > -—- 5 , we can neglect in com- 

o 27Tmor 

parison with a, and (36) is reduced to : 


ipix, y, z, t) 


2n’t , 


-i t-mv^x - mv^y - mv^z] 

• ^ 


The wave-train will have preserved the same form as it had 
at the beginning, the amplitude being carried forward in the 
direction of propagation with the velocity Vy, v^)- These are 
the conditions under which the approximate results of Chapter 
IV are valid. But here we see that they are valid for a limited 
time only. A time arrives in every case when the factor 
Jit 

“ is no longer negligible compared with a and the amplitude 

round the point with co-ordinates x — vjj y — Vyt, z = is 
again expressed by a Gaussian function in which must be 

replaced by -f ‘ ^ continuous spreading 

of the wave- train. 

The same result may be obtained by considering the motion 
of the probability. 

The velocity of the probability elements is equal to — — 

grad cji ; its components are denoted by (^, 7 ^, Q to avoid con- 
fusion with Vy, Vz), which are given constants. We have 
therefore by (38) : 



together with similar equations for and 

When t is sufficiently small, all the probability elements 
move approximately with the velocity v ; the probability 
cloud moves as a whole in the direction of propagation with 
this velocity. But with increase of time the probability ele- 
ments acquire a velocity component perpendicular to the direc- 
tion of propagation which tends to extend the wave-train. At 
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the same time the probability elements situated in the forward 
part of the wave-train acquire in the direction of propagation 
a velocity greater than that of the elements situated behind, so 
that there is a progressive lengthening of the train. This is 
readily seen from the equations (40) by taking the 2 ;-axis as 
the direction of propagation and Vy — 0. The wave-train 
thus spreads slowly in all directions. 


3. The Measurement of Velocity by Two Successive 
Observations 

We retain the hypothesis (24) concerning the form of /(x, y, z) 
and consequently the expression (36) for ifj. The probability 
that an experiment made at time t will locate the particle in a 
volume element dxdydz is therefore by (37) : 

P(i^j 2/5 2 ;, t)dxdydz = dxdydz, , . (41) 


We shall make use of this formula to discuss by means of a 
calculation the question of the determination of the velocity 
of the particle by two successive determinations of its position 
which was raised at the end of the last chapter. 

We suppose that an initial observation made at zero time 
has made it possible to locate the particle at the origin of co- 
ordinates with a possible error of the order of a. A second 
observation at time t attributes to the particle a position 
{x, y, z), so that it is natural to say that the particle had 
the velocity u after the first observation with components 
given by : 

and that the momentum liad the three components : 


mx my mz 


(43) 


It is true that these values are subject to an uncertainty of 
the order - on account of the uncertainty about the exact 


initial position, but if there is a long interval between the two 
observations, it will be possible to make this uncertainty 
negligible. Since the wave-train in this case has time to 
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spread considerably between the two observations, the second 
observation might locate the particle in any point of an exten- 
ded region of the space and the result is that in repeating the 
same observation under identical conditions, different values of 
X, y, and consequently of Vv'> Vz^ would be found. We 
cannot therefore say that py and p^ have well-defined values 
and there are only certain probabilities for particular values. 

We can construct a momentum space ” by means of the 
three variables {p^, Py, Pz)^ Each determination of (ar, y, z) 
provides by (43) a point of this space, and to each element of 
volume dx dy dz corresponds by a well-known analytical theorem 
a volume dw of the momentum space given by : 


dw = dx dxy dz 


dx dy dz. 


. (44) 


The probability P(pa;, Pv, t) that an observation made at 
the time t will give a value of the components of momentum 
corresponding to a point in dw is equal to the probability of 
finding the particle in dxdydz. 

Thus : 

Pi/, Pz^ ^)dw ~ y, z, t) dxdydz. . (45) 

whence 

Pv^PzJ)= 2/- -• <) • • • (46) 


Since t is supposed very large, we may be content to write : 


2/ 4 /27rmG\ ^ - V tf + (!/ - V + {z- V 0*} f.rjx 

%x,y,z,t) ^ e ^ ^ ^ (47) 


so that by (43) : 


27TOr^\ ^ ~ wvp* H- {Py - mVy)^ f {p^ - mv^f} 


. (48) 


The most probable values of p^, Pv, Pz are thus mv^, mvy, 
mVz, and if we denote the differences between the true and 
most probable values by Spy, hp^ and the uncertainties in 
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the initial co-ordinates by Sa^o, which are equal to a, we 

have : 


P(Sl>x, 8Pv, ^Pz) = (^) e 


4ir2 




(49) 


It follows at once from (49) that the product of the uncer- 
tainty in the co-ordinates by that in the corresponding momenta 
after the first observation must be regarded as being of the 
order of magnitude of h. We arrive again at Heisenberg’s 
conception. 


4. Rigorous Solution of the Propagation of a j/r-Wave-train 
in a Uniform Constant Field of Force 

The propagation of a wave-train in a uniform constant field 
of force is defined by the potential function : 

r(a;, y,z)== — (k^ + kyy -f k^z). . . ( 50 ) 

We shall in this case again try to find a transformation function. 
The wave-equation is : 

i/< + + kyy + k,z)>p = . ( 51 ) 

and ip{x, y, z, t) is completely determined if the initial value 
ip{x, y, z, 0) = f(x, y, z) is given. The transformation function 
T{Xj y, z, t, Xq, 2 /q, Zq) must be such that : 

y, 2, 0 = j 2/o> ■ (•'>2) 


the limits of integration being oc to -f oc. 

Thus T considered as a function of {x, y, z) must satisfy the 
equation : 


V2T + 


+ kyy + k^z)T = 


47Tim ST 
h ~U' 


(53) 


As before, let us write : 


2ir/s 

T = Re^ , . 


( 54 ) 


where R is a function of t and S of x, y, z, t, Xq, «/o. 
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We find on substituting (54) in (63) : 




dR 1 „ 

”* a = 2’*'' ®- 


■ (5S) 


We can thus take for S Jacobi’s function in the old mechanics 
which, as we have seen (Chap. II, § 6) is : 

and is a solution of equation (55). As in § 1 we find : 


and by (56) : 

R = cri 

It remains to verify that the function 




f — s 

dx^dy^dzo 


■ (58) 


• (59) 


• (60) 


reduces to f{x, y, z) at < = 0. 

We again make the change of variables (15) and make use 
of (17) so that (60) becomes : 

</( = c|||/e~* '^drjdradr;,, . . (61) 

where in / and S it is supposed that y^ and z, have been 
replaced. 

In the limit when t approaches zero it is found that : 


<f,{x, y, z, 0) = C/(a-, y, z) j 


H- oc Trim 2 'trim ^ 

e~-Tr^^drA e~-T^Ur, 


poc _ trim 2 

e A ^dr„ (62) 

J - OC 


and again it is only necessary to write C — 
i/j{x, y, z, 0) =-i\x, y, z). 


to obtain 
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Finally, the expression : 

^(a;, «/, z, <) = • (63) 

is the solution of the wave-equation which assumes the value 
/(^- y, z) dii t ~ 0, and is therefore the solution required. 


5. Development of the Calculations in a Special Case 

Let us adopt the form for / given by : 


f = e 2 a*e 


r2 _ 

n jr~ 


. (64) 


where and Vq^, etc., are the initial velocity 

components. 

If we write for that part of S which depends upon x and 


Xq we find : 


fOC _ a-0* _ 2irim ^^ 27ri’ 

g 2<r2 h OX 0^ h ^ 


After making the substitutions : 


1 , Trim I 




(65) becomes : 


_ mm 2 * jr 4- ^ \ 

e, ht h Vlmh I 


+ (67) 


and the calculations made above give us in this case : 


TTM/A 5 T-f ^ t» 

j I I g4a hi h Vlmh ^ (68) 


The value of 


7nm\ ^ . 


is that given in (33), and (35) is re- 


placed by : 


TTiin „ 1 

rr* 


bl ht 


2 




Ik \ 2 

x-VoJ-^^t). . (69) 
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Thus the value of 0 is given by : 

:* \ 0^ 2m / 


'A = 






+ 


ht 


2mfii ' 

.im\ 

xe"l 




'I 


^;y*\ I 

-m 12 W j ^ 


According to the interference principle, the probability 
that the particle is situated at (x, y, z) at time t is : 

S(---¥T 

•■+(ar.)’ . (’1) 




/ \ 


ct2+ I 

f 1 

\27rm(Tj 



3 - 

e 


ht y , 


and when it is permissible to neglect ^ j in comparison 

with a^, which would always be possible if h were infinitesimal, 
we have : 




( 72 ) 


In this case the wave-train has the same form about the 
point with co-ordinates : 


X = VqJL — 



y == VQyt 




at time t as it had about the origin at zero time. The wave- 
train moves as a whole and has throughout the same motion as 

in the classical theory, but when the term 

longer neglected the dimensions of the wave-train increase, since 

a is replaced by ^ V and there is continuous 

y ylTTmoJ 

spreading. 

We arrive at the same conclusion by calculating the velocity 
of the probability elements. Let (^, t], 5) again denote the 
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components of this velocity. The expression (70) shows that 
the phase is given by : 



omitting the additional term of the form F(^) which contributes 
nothing to r), Q, 

From (73) we deduce : 




1 ^ 
m dx 



(f 


^Ox 


2m 


0 


(74) 


together with similar expressions for rj and 


These expressions show that if 


ht 

27Tmo) 


is 


negligible as 


before, the probability elements move as a whole with the 
velocity anticipated for the particles by the classical theory. 
But the situation changes when the term is appreciable and in 
addition to these classical velocities there appear centrifugal 
velocity components with respect to the point : 




y 






and the wave-train tends to spread in all directions. 

Let it be supposed that the velocity of the particle is deter- 
mined by two observations made at zero time and at time t 
and let the second observation locate the particle at the point 
{x, y, z). We can consider the initial velocity components as 
equal to : 


U, 


ox 


^ - A/ 

t 2m ’ 


Uoy 






(75) 


The possible error due to the uncertainty o in the original 
position can be diminished as much as we please by taking for 
t a sufficiently large value. By the argument of the preceding 
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paragraph we again find that the probability that a second 
observation will give values Poyy Poz) ^he original com- 
ponents of momentum is given by : 



The most probable values for Pov Pq^ are therefore 
mvoxj ^^01/ and mvQ^. Let us denote by Spq^., 8 pQy and Bp^^ the 
deviations between the true and most probable values, and 
let Sa^o, 8^0 and 8 zq be the uncertainties, which are equal to 
or, in the initial co-ordinates, so that : 

P(8i)„,, ' e - . (77) 


We have once more the Heisenberg relations between the un- 
certainties in the co-ordinates and in the conjugate momenta 
in the initial state after the first observation. 



CHAPTER XIV 


WAVE MECHANICS OF SYSTEMS OF PARTICLES 

1. Summary of the Principles of the Old Dynamics of Systems 

H itherto we have been occupied only with the case 
of a single particle moving in a given field of force. 
But we have often to consider the case of an assembly 
of particles acting upon one another. We cannot then consider 
the field as given, since, if attention is paid to one of the particles 
of the system, that particular particle is subject to forces 
generated by the others, and these possess a motion dependent 
upon the particle itself. Thus it is necessary to determine at 
one and the same time the motion of all the particles, and this 
determination is the solution of the rather complicated problem 
which constitutes the subject of what is known as the dynamics 
of systems. We shall recall the principles of this, limiting 
ourselves to Newtonian mechanics. 

In classical mechanics we pass very simply from the 
dynamics of a single material point to the dynamics of systems 
by admitting the principle of the equality of action and re- 
action, according to which the force exerted by a particle A 
on a particle B is equal and opposite to that exerted by B on A. 

Let us consider a system of N particles numbered from 1 
to N to which co-ordinates (Xi, yi, are assigned, where i may 
have any value from 1 to N. 

The Lagrangian function for the ith particle is : 

yi, Zi, yi, t) ==■. T,- — t), . (1) 

Ti being the kinetic energy imi{x^i + 2/ i + ^1) of the particle. 

Ft is the potential energy of the ith particle depending 
upon the position of all the particles of the system and on the 
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external field of force to which the assembly may be subject. 
We will write it in the form : 

F. = +/., 0’=ltoN), . . (2) 

0 

where Fj,- denotes that part of the potential energy of the tth 
particle which arises from the action of the jth. particle upon 
it, Fit being zero, since the particle is liot considered to act 
upon itself, fi denotes the action of the external field on the 
tth particle. 

The principle of equality of action and reaction is expressed 
by the formula : 

(3) 

In other words, the quantities F^^ form a symmetrical table with 
diagonal terms zero. 

We can write down the Lagrangian equations for each 
particle as follows : 

dt\'bXi) 'bXi 

with similar equations in and and there are 3N equations 
of this type in the assembly. 

The classical dynamics of systems condenses these 3N 
equations by introducing a Lagrangian function L defined by : 

L(xi,yi, . . . 2 n, . . . 2n, <) == ^T,- - i ^F.-, - 

= T-F, . . (5) 

where XF. denotes a double summation over i and j and 

L is the Lagrangian function for the whole system, and is 
not the sum of the individuah Lagrangian functions, since it 
contains each term of mutual action once only. In the same 
way F is called the potential energy of the whole system ; it is 

^ Fj-j- and F^,- are, in fact, functions of alone, where 

= V(Xi — + {yi — + (Zi - zj)* 

is the distance between the ith and Jth particles and the assumption 
of (3) implies that or the principle of action and reaction 

is satisfied. 
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not the sum of the potential energies of the various particles. 
By means of L the 3N Lagrangian equations become : 


d / ^L\ ()Ij 


(i - 1 to N) 


( 6 ) 


with the corresponding equations in y and 2 . 

As we have now Lagrangian equations with a single function 
L depending upon all the co-ordinates of the particles of the 
system, we shall be able to find a principle of stationary action 
for the whole system. Consider therefore a space of 3N -f- 1 
dimensions built up by the 3N co-ordinates and the time. 
The motion of the whole system is represented by a line in this 
space, each point of the line corresponding to an arrangement 
of the system at a particular time. The line representing the 
motion between two points P and Q from time to time is 
defined by the Hamiltonian principle that the integral : 



taken along it is stationary for all infinitely small displace- 
ments from it with the extremities fixed. This principle is 
valid, since it takes us by the classical procedure of the calculus 
of variations to the 3N Lagrangian equations (6). Moreover, 
this Hamiltonian principle has an intrinsic significance in- 
dependent of the choice of variables assigned to the system. 
Thus, if the 3N co-ordinates (x^, yi, are expressible in terms 
of n variables, in the form : 


■ ■ ■ <ln), Vi = HQi ■ ■ ■ Qn), Zi = ■ ■ ■ 9'n), (8) 

the function L will be expressible in terms of the (271+ 1) 
variables qk, qk and t. We shall have therefore : 

sf Uqk, qkJ)dt = 0 . . . (9) 

Jto 

the limits Iq and not being subject to variation. In general 
n is equal to 3N, but if there are any constraints, that is to say, 
if certain relations ^ exist between the co-ordinates of the N 
particles, n may be less than 3N. The number of independent 


^ We suppose, for the sake of simplicity, that the constraints are 
independent of the' time. 
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variables which are necessary to define the system is called the 
number of degrees of freedom. 

As in the case of the single material point we define certain 
momenta jy, conjugate to the co-ordinates qi by the relations : 

--S' . . (10) 

oqt 

which makes it possible to write the Lagrangian equations in 
the form : 

■ ■ ( 11 ) 

In the same way we shall describe as the energy the quantity : 

W = ~ 

and since by (10) and (11) we have : 


dW _ 

'dt ~ ZiP'dt ^^q,dt 

_ _ DL 




U 

• (13) 


we conclude that if the external field is independent of the time, 
or — = 0, the quantity W remains constant. 

By the definition (12) of W we can express the Hamiltonian 
integral as a line integral in the space of (7i 1) dimensions 

formed by the n co-ordinates qi and the time, for we have : 




Wdt), 


(14) 


P and Q being the extremities of the line representing the path 
of the motion in the q-t space. 

In the case in which the external field of force does not 
depend on the time, and where in consequence the energy 
remains constant, the Hamiltonian principle leads to the 
principle of least action of Maupertuis. Let us consider a 
generalised space formed by the q co-ordinates alone ; this 
space will play an important part in what follows. The 
assembly of positions of the particles of the system at a given 
instant is denoted by a representative point in this space, and 

12 
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the motion of the particles of the system is represented by a 
curve or trajectory of the representative point in the generalised 
space. The principle of least action of Maupertuis may be 
described by the statement that the trajectory of the representa- 
tive point between two points A and B of the generalised space 

is such that the line integral J ^Pidqi taken along the trajec- 
tory is stationary for any infinitely small variation which 
leaves unaltered the limits A and B and the energy W. The 
proof by Hamilton’s principle is exactly the same as that of 
Chapter I, § 4, except for the circumstance that there are now 
n variables instead of 3. 

Similarly, by resuming the proofs of Chapter I, §§ 5-6, by 

3 n 

merely changing to ^ we shall find first the Hamiltonian 
1 1 


equations : 

dpt 

(It 


i)H dq^ 
^q,' di 


ip/ 


(^ = 1 . . . u) 


(15) 


then the theorem of contact transformations which is now ex- 
pressed in the statement that the transformations a, — f, {qj^, Pfc, t) 
and Pi = (f)i(qjc, Pk^ t), subject to the condition, 


XVtdq, — = — [dS]t, . . (16) 

1 I 


maintain the canonical form of the Hamilton equations if H is 

DS 

replaced by K = H — — , expressed in the new variables. 

ot 

Here, as in the earlier chapter, the notation means that the 
differential of S is made without varying t. 

By means of this theorem we can develop as before the 
theory of Jacobi’s equation (Chap. II) and arrive at Jacobi’s 
theorem that if it is possible to obtain a complete integral, 
i.e. one depending upon n arbitrary constants a,, of the first 
order partial differential equation : 


we shall have : 

Pi --- 


h(9„ 

A 

iq,’ ) 

11 


■ (17) 

as 

ag/ 

R aS 

(i 1 . 

. . n) 

. (18) 
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where S depends upon a, and t and the j3’s are n new con- 
stants. The equations (18), which define the 2n quantities 
and Pi as functions of the time and the 2n constants a,- and j3„ 
giye completely the motion of the system of n degrees of 
freedomr 

2. Transition from the Old to the New Dynamics of Systems 

To pass from the wave mechanics of a single particle to the 
wave mechanics of systems of particles, we cannot proceed as 
in the old mechanics. If we wished to follow this route it 
would be necessary to consider the motion of each particle and 
its associated wave under the action of the fields created by 
the other particles and of the external field, if it exists. Then 
b}^ introducing the principle of action and reaction it would be 
necessary to solve simultaneously the problem of the propaga- 
tion of the N waves associated with the N particles of the 
system. It appears hardly possible to proceed in this way, 
the chief reason being the difficulty of locating each particle 
at a point in its wave ; we cannot express the field of force 
acting upon a particle in terms of the positions of the others, 
since these positions are not well defined. In order to construct 
the wave mechanics of systems Schro dinger has followed a 
quite different path which, while raising certain difficulties of 
principle, has given very good results and with which we have 
at present to be content. But he has in his attempt succeeded 
in obtaining only the non-relativistic equations ; the rela- 
tivistic wave mechanics of systems is still lacking. 

Schrodinger assumes the existence of the generalised space 
of ')i dimensions formed by the variables which 

define the system of n degrees of freedom to be considered. 

He associates with the motion of the system not as many 
waves travelling in ordinary space as there are particles, but a 
single wave travelling in the generalised space. He has sought 
an equation for this wave which, to the approximation of 
geometrical optics, is in harmony with the old mechanics. 
Following Schro dinger’s idea we must therefore seek a wave 
equation depending upon the variables . . . qny t, such that, 
if the solution be written in the form : 
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where 0, a and cf) depend upon the variables and the time, the 
conditions are realised (1) that when the approximations of 
geometrical optics are realised, in particular, when h is con- 
sidered infinitely small, the function cf) will coincide with Jacobi’s 
function of the old mechanics, (2) that if the system consists of 
a single particle we must obtain the wave equation for a single 
particle, and (3) if the system consists of N particles which do 
not interact, the wave equation must split up into N separate 
equations of the type valid for a single particle. 

But before studying a propagation in generalised space we 
must complete the definition of it by attributing to it a metric 
in the Riemanniaii sense, that is to say, we must assume that 
the square of the element of length corresponding to a variation 
of the co-ordinates of amount dqi is given at each point by 
the quadratic expression ds- = ^(Jndq^gii, where as usual 

xk 

summation over the possible values of i and k is implied. We 
shall see how the gi^ must be chosen, but must first recall 
certain mathematical formulae which we require. 

3. Mathematical Results 

Let us consider a space of n dimensions and suppose, in the 
first place, that the points have it co-ordinates . . . a;„) 
such that the surfaces, Xi ~ constant, cut one another at right 
angles, which simply means that we have chosen a system of 
orthogonal co-ordinates. In the neighbourhood of each point 
it is as if we had chosen a rectangular Cartesian system of 
co-ordinates and the square of the element of length takes the 
form : 

ds^^'^dxl . . . (20) 

The element of volume will be : 

dr — dxidx 2 . . . dx^. . . (21) 

By means of a transformation of the variables : 

qi = fii^l . . . ^n), 

we then define any n curvilinear co-ordinates. Conversely, the 
Xi may be considered as functions of the qi and the expression 
for dxi'^ may be written : 



. ( 22 ) 
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and in consequence we have : 

ds'^ = == 'ygikdqAqk, 

where 


Oik 


-r 


and evidently 

laa:*. 


Let 




Oik — 9ki- .... 
denote the determinant with the general term 


it is the Jacobian 




^n) 


(23) 

(24) 

(25) 
^qt ’ 


, of the a;’s with respect to the 

Mq,. . . . <7„) 

g’s. By the multiplication rule of determinants : 




iq. 






(26) 


so that if g denotes the determinant of the terms gr,^, we have : 


_ *-n) l ' 

. . . qn)\ 


(27) 


The well-known analytical theorem for change of variables then 
gives : 

Jt J a-i . . . dx„ .=^ Vgdq^ . . . dq„, . (28) 


and in this way we obtain the element of volume in terms of 
the g/s and 

Yij. being the minor of in the determinant g, we write : 


9 


ik 



(29) 


whence g^'^ and by the properties of determinants : 

^g*’‘gki = 1 or 0 . . • (30) 

k 


according as i = Z or i + 1. 

This formula represents linear equations which completely 
determine the quantities g** as functions of the g,;tj ^nd we 
can readily verify that : 


gkl^ 




tiqk Ml 

'dXj 'dXi ‘ 


(31) 
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We have by (24) : 



( 32 ) 


and the product under vanishes unless j = m, when it is 

k 

equal to unity. We have, therefore : 


s 






^gi 


(33) 


The 


which vanishes unless i ~ I and is then equal to unity, 
equations (30) are thus satisfied by (31). 

We pass on finally to determine the general expression for 
the Laplacian operator in terms of general co-ordinates, qi, the 

We will 


begin with the statement that if / is a function of the n co- 
ordinates, which is finite, uniform and continuous throughout 
the w-dimensional space considered and which is zero at infinity, 
the equation : 


2 




0 


(34) 


is the expression of the fact that the integral 


extended throughout all space is stationar}^ for any infinitely 
small variation in the form of / which does not violate the con- 
tinuity and uniformity of this function. The integral and the 
space are, of course, /^-dimensional and dr is an element of 
volume dxi dx^ . . . dx^^ If / varies by 8/ at each point of this 
space the above integral undergoes the change : 




and in order that this change may be zero whatever the value 
of 8/, it is both necessary and sufficient that equation (34) be 
true. 
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We can also express the integral to be varied in terms of 
the q co-ordinates by a change of variables from x to q. We 
have : 

= ^ (3«) 

IXi ^'dqjc'dx^' K'dxJ ^'dqj.'dqi'dXi'dx^' 


\c)J\/ ^^^qk ^'^Xi 'dqk ^qf 


by (31). From this we deduce : 


«, I 


. dq,,. (38) 


If we compare this with (35), the latter being another ex- 
pression of the same quantity, remembering that : 


(It = Vg (IQi . . . dqn- . 


• ( 3 !)) 


we see that : 


. , , 4 «) 

This is the generalised expression of the Laplace operation in 
n dimensions in any co-ordinates, q. Of course, if n == 3, we 
have the ordinary operation in curvilinear co-ordinates. 

4. The Wave Equation in Generalised Space 

A metric must be associated with the space before we can 
consider propagation in it, and for this purpose we begin with 
the kinetic energy of the system, and since Schr5dinger’s wave 
mechanics is non-relativistic we shall begin with the expression : 

T = + fi+ zf) 


(41) 
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for the kinetic energy, where Zi) denote the rectangular 

co-ordinates of the ith particle, mi its mass and the number of 
particles is N. If the system has n degrees of freedom, the 
3N co-ordinates may be expressed by n co-ordinates 5^1 .. . ?n- 
The velocities are expressible linearly in the 5 ’s and T becomes 
a homogeneous quadratic in these quantities, since it is assumed 
that t does not occur explicitly in the relations between the 
a:’s and the g’s : 

T = • • • (42) 

i,k 


where the quantities are in general functions of the and 

The Lagrangian function, L = T — F, depends upon the 
g’s through T only, so that : 


'^4t ^4i 



k 


. . .0. (43) 


This equation represents a system of n linear equations ex- 
pressing the p’s in terms of the g’s and they can in general be 
solved to give the g’s in terms of the p’s. Let Vi^ denote the 
minor of in the determinant ~ p and write : 


so that we find : 



4i ~ (^ — 1 } 2 , . 

k 



(44) 

(45) 


We may easily find the classical form of Jacobi s equation. 
The energy expressed as a function of the g’s, p’s and the time is : 

p*, t) -- 4 F(qi, t), . (46) 

where the summation applies to all the suffixes and F is the 
potential energy of the system. 

By the theory of determinants : 

= 1 or 0 . . . (47) 

k 

according SiS i =-. I or i + I, and therefore : 

H(?i, pi, t) = k'%p*%Pi + r(?i, t) 

V 


( 48 ) 
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and (17) may be written : 


iNT' as as 


+ !''(?»» 0 — 


Tit' 


(49) 


The metric of this space will be defined by making 

and fi play the part of g** and g in the last paragraph, or 

we define the expression ds^ by the formula : 

ds^ = ^[lifdqidqic- • . • (50) 

ik 

The element of volume is then : 


dr — Vfidqi . . . f/g„ . . . (51) 


and the generalised Laplacian operator : 


(52) 


We have assumed that the non-relativistic equation for a single 
particle of mass m which the wave function satisfies is : 





(53) 


Schrddinger has transposed this expression and adopted as the 
wave equation in the generalised space : 


-Lva 




47ri Tnjj 

nr U 


(54) 


We must make sure that this expression satisfies the three 
conditions stated in § 2 of this chapter. 

1. When the conditions of geometrical optics are satisfied 
and in particular when h can be considered infinitely 
small, the function (f> satisfies Jacobi's equation. 

2Trt . 

Let us write as usual ijj — ae ^ where the variables are 
the g's and t and a and (f> are real. Substituting in (54) and 
equating to zero the real terms, then neglecting in the equation 
thus obtained the terms which do not contain in the de- 
nominator, we find : 




(f> h<i> 

iqi iqi 


+ F(<7,, t) 


u ■ 


(55) 
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The function ^ thus satisfies Jacobi’s equation (49) and to this 
degree of approximation it may be regarded as the Jacobian 
function of the old mechanics. 

2. If the system consists of a single particle we obtain once 
more equation (53). 

Let us denote the mass of the particle by m and take rect- 
angular axes of co-ordinates. We have T — lm{x^ H- -f- 
and therefore in this case : 


H'ik ^ 


m for i ™ k 
0 for i + Ic' 


ix=r=7n^, 


for i ~ k 
m 

0 for i ^ k 


u- 


1, 2. :5. 

• (-^6) 


The equation (54) when applied to this special case becomes 
(53). 

3. If the system is formed by N particles which do not 
react upon one another the wave equation splits up 
into N separate equations of the type valid for a single 
particle. 

Let mi denote the mass of the ith particle, and let the 
co-ordinates be chosen rectangular. 

We have : 

T = + y\ + zf), 

i 

and in this case : 


fXi„ = 0 for i 4= k, /xji = /Xoa and in general | 

Ms*- 2, .3*- 2 ^ Mst-i, 3*-i “ Ms*, 3* ~ M “ . . . m^ j 

1 , . J 

== 0 for i 4= A:, ^11 ^22 ^ ^33 ^ m general ; 

7Tli I 


M 


3t-2, 


3* -2 


3t-l — .,3t. 3t — 

— IX — fX 


1 


(67) 


F in this case becomes Zi, f), and equation (54) is 

i 


reduced to the form : 
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If we write i/j in the form : 


0 • • • (^ 9 ) 

where i/f is a function of all the variables while ifjf is a function 
of Xi, yi, Zi and t only, we obtain N equations of the form : 



4771 

nr 


^.(7= 1 , 2 , ... N) (60) 


and these are the equations of the particles valid when they 
are considered separately. 

Thus (54) satisfies the conditions laid down. 

If the system is composed of N particles acting upon one 
another but not subject to constraints we can build up the 
generalised space by the 3N rectangular co-ordinates and the 
and have the values (57). The wave equation takes the 
form : 




877 ^^ , 477 ^ 'dlfj 

= -Fi- 


( 61 ) 


where F now depends upon the 3N variables 0 : 3 , .. . and 
the time t. 

All these formulae are noii-relativistic, and it has not yet 
been possible to find a wave equation fulfilling the requirements 
of the theory of relativity. Moreover, we have, in agreement 
with Schrodinger’s work, considered wave propagation in the 
fictitious generalised space. It has not yet been possible to 
connect this propagation of a single wave in a fictitious space 
with that of one or several waves in ordinary space. 

This impossibility seems to strengthen the view that no 
physical reality is to be attached to the associated w^ave, but 
that it is simply a symbolic representation of probability. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE WAVE ASSOCIATED WITH 
THE MOTION OF A SYSTEM 


1. The Approximation of Greometrical Optics 


I N order to explain the meaning of the man} -dimensional 
wave associated with a system we begin with the wave 
equation : 












Ant ^ifi 

IT 


( 1 ) 


2ni 

We shall write ifj in the form ae ^ when by substitution in 
(1) and equating the real and imaginary parts to zero, we find : 


+r 


u 




\ 


ik 


ik^ ^ -L, 

^qi ^qk 


^ 

1 « NT* 5 / \ M 

2 Mk) 


(2) 


(••i) 


In the present section of this chapter we shall neglect the last 
term of (2), since we are limiting ourselves to the approximation 
of geometrical optics. The function (f) then satisfies Jacobi’s 
equation, as we have seen, and we may regard the classical 
mechanics as valid in this case and define the Lagrangian 
momenta by : 


Pi 




'^qi 


^qi 


( 4 ) 


By solving these equations for the g’s we find : 



( 5 ) 
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By substitution in (3) : 


'sr^cwt . , a _ 

T< ^ ^ 

i ' i 

and after multiplication by 2a : 


1 \r 

V fji^ 


X^~{Vfca% 


) - 0 . 


( 6 ) 

(7) 


We shall interpret this equation in the same way as we inter- 
preted that for a single particle. 

We know that (f) satisfies Jacobi’s equation to our degree of 
approximation. Let </> ™ t, . . . an) ; accord- 

ing to Jacobi’s theory the classical equations of motion are : 




[i^ 1 , 2 , . . . ^ 0 . 


( 8 ) 


To a particular function (j> with the same set of constants a, 
there corresponds an infinity of possible motions dependent upon 
the choice of the constants jS,-. We shall again describe these 
motions as being of the same class. The motion of the whole 
system is defined by the motion of its representative point in 
generalised space, and this motion is determined by the equations 
(8). Instead of considering a system, we can consider an 
assembly of identical systems performing motions of the same 
class and to this assembly there will correspond a cloud of 
points in the generalised space associated with the same i/i-wave. 
The velocities of these representative points are given by the 
equations (5). 

The motion of this cloud of points must satisfy the hydro- 
dynamical equation of continuity of which it is easy to find an 
explanation in the generalised space. I^et us consider a small 
volume bounded by the surfaces : 

qi =- Ci, qi -- Ci + dqi. (i --- 1, 2, . . . n) (9) 

The sides of this small parallelepiped are in the directions of 
the co-ordinate axes qi^ and are of lengths dq^. Consider a 
particular co-ordinate The number of representative points 

which cross the face in time dt is equal to the number 

contained in an element with this face as base and with side 
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q^cdt. If p denote the density of the cloud at the face considered 
the' flux is : 

a = pViMdq^ . . . . . . dq„q^t . (10) 

The flux across the parallel face qi^ — dq^, is in the same 
way : 

and the difference is : 

-^^(pVH-qk)dq^ ■ ■ ■ dq„dt. . . (11) 

In the same way, by considering each face of the parallelepiped, 
we obtain for the excess of the cloud entering over that which 
leaves the element the quantity : 

• • • <kndt. . . (12) 

k ^ 

Expressed as a change of density this may also be written 

/ ~ 

'^dtVpL dqi . . . dqn and by equating the two expressions we 
obtain the equation of continuity : 



A comparison of (13) with (7) leads us to write : 

.... (14) 

This result may be expressed in terms of probability by con- 
sidering a system of n degrees of freedom, the motion of which 
is known to belong to a certain class, but of which the initial 
conflguration is not exactly known. The intensit}^ of the 
associated wave in the generalised space measures at each 
point of the space the probability of occurrence of the repre- 
sentative point of the system. 

The cloud of representative points may be replaced by a 
probability fluid of which the elements describe the various 
trajectories which are possible, according to the old dynamics, 
for the representative point, the density of the fluid being 
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proportional to and being a measure of the probability of 
occurrence at each point of the space. It is thus possible to 
the approximation of geometrical optics to satisfy the principle 
of interference and at the same time to retain the view that 
the particles of the system have a definite position in space, 
and in consequence that the representative point itself has a 
definite position at each instant in the generalised space. For 
systems as for single particles the difficulties begin when we 
leave the realm of geometrical optics. 


2. The General Case. Motion of Probability 

When the approximations of the last paragraph cease to be 
valid, we can no longer neglect the last term in equation (2). 
The principle of interference will still be adopted according to 
which the square of the amplitude of the wave is a measure 
of the probability of occurrence of the representative point at 
each point of the space and at each instant. It will thus be 
necessary to associate a probability cloud with the e/r-wave, 
and the motion of the cloud in the space will be such that the 
principle of interference is satisfied. This result is attained by 
defining the velocity of the probability elements by the relations : 



The equation of continuity is still satisfied on account of (3) 
by writing p ~ 

The motion of the probability elements defined by (15) can 
be studied as in Chapter IX. Equation (2), which takes the 
place of Jacobi’s equation, may be written : 


where 



'bqi 


+ F + Fi 




V /x 




(16) 

(17) 


We can say that the probability elements move in the same 
way as if there were a supplementary potential energy of 
magnitude F^, which may be described as quantum potential, 
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and ^vhich depends upon the amplitude a of the wave, and 
hence upon the density of the probability cloud. We may 
define a function of the g’s, g’s and t by the formula : 

L = — F — F^, . . (18) 


described as the Lagrangian function of the probability elements. 
The derivatives 


Vi = 





ik 


(19) 


are the conjugate momenta of the elements corresponding to 
the variables qi. 

By (15) we have : 


V^ ^ 


2 


V'ikV^ 


l>qi 


'iqi 


( 20 ) 


and the quantity 

W = '^'Piqi — L = i'^pikqtqk — F — Fi . (21) 

i ik 


plays the part of the energy. 

We shall determine the equations of motion as in Chapter TX 
for the probability elements by calculating 


S^a -I- M V 

dt ^ * ' 'dt ^qj ^qibqjc ^qiU 

k kj 

== /"'V- M i's' ^ M. (22) 

-dqXZ^'f 'bqk'bqi u) ' 2 ^ -dq^ Iqn Mi ^ ^ 

kj k) 


whence by (2), (19) and (20) 


dPi 

dt 




(23) 

* kj I in 


but 




_ ro if A: + ( 

(.1 if A - ( ^ 








Mi 


( 24 ) 
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and formula (23) is then written : 


djh 

dt 


1 ,.au,, 

2 


:)q 

(where the summation applies to j, k, I and m) 


(F + F,) 




2 'dfjli 


mi 


^qi 


(F + F,). 


Finally, by the definition (18) : 

dpi _ 

dt 


(i ^ },2, . . . n), 


(25) 


(26) 


which is the Lagrangian set of equations. 
t)F 

The term in (25) is the grcomponent of force in the 

ordinary sense. 

The term is introduced by the choice of co- 

ordinates, and corresponds to centrifugal forces and forces of 
constraint. Both these terms occur in the equations of motion 


of ordinary mechanics and, if one may neglect 




the 


motions of the probability elements in the generalised space 
are identical with the motions of the same class of representative 

points in classical dynamics. If, however, may not be 

7>t 

neglected the elements move as if subject to an additional 
force derived from the quantum potential F^. Thus, even in 
the absence of a force in the old classical sense, the principles 
of conservation of energy and of momentum do not hold for 
the probability elements. 


3. EhrenfesFs Theorems 

In the case of a system formed of N particles, subject to 
no constraints, we can eliminate the terms in F by means of 
an integration extended throughout the space and obtain once 
more theorems similar to those of Ehrenfest for a single particle 
(see Chapter IX, § 3). 

13 
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We shall suppose the i/f-wave to be limited in the space in 
such a way that the amplitude a and its derivatives are zero at 
infinity and we begin with a mathematical result which general- 
ises formula (21) of Chapter IX. 

Let U and V be two functions of the co-ordinates q. Then 
if they be finite and continuous and vanish at infinity in the 
space, we shall have : 


{—S- 

J 


^ VJ 


dr 



( 28 ) 


where the integral is n-dimensional, dr being the element of 
volume in the ii-dimensional space, and the integration is ex- 
tended throughout the whole space. 

For an account of the vanishing of U and V at infinity, the 
integral on the left can be transformed by partial integration as 
follows : 


I V? 1 1^. . . . 'k. 

ik ik 


and (28) is thus established. 

We shall describe the quantity : 


f=lfaHr .... ( 30 ) 

as the mean value of the function / in the probability cloud at 
time t. If we suppose that the system is without constraints 
we can choose for the q co-ordinates the 3N rectangular co- 
ordinates of the system, and we have then : 

= 0 if i + A:, == -^ = rrii for jf = 3i — 2, 3i — 1, 3i, 

= , m^)^, ( 31 ) 

the quantity m, being the mass of the ith particle. Since the 
fjLijc are constants, the equations of motion of the probability 
(25) reduce to : 
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dpt_ aF IF, _ i ( 1 I / 

dt 'dqi 7)qi ' ^ 8it^ ^ ^qj}' 

. (32) 

In this equation we have taken account of the definition (17) 
of Fi and have denoted the g^j-component of the force in the 
classical sense by fi. 

If we multiply (32) by aHr and integrate throughout the 
space we obtain : 


dt 


“/e + 


¥ 




dr. 


(33) 


The integral in this expression vanishes, for on account of (31) 
it can be written : 



and (28) gives by virtue of (31) : 




In this formula write U = a, V = since a and its deriva- 

cQi 

tives satisfy the conditions imposed upon U and V in the 
development of (28), and it follows immediately that the right- 
hand side of (34) vanishes. (33) now gives : 

^ (i= 1, 2, . . . N). . . (36) 

If there is no external field of force or if the external field is 
independent of the time, a theorem analogous to that of 
the conservation of energy may be established. It may be 
shown, as in the preceding chapter, by means of the definition 
(21) of the energy of the probability elements, that : 

dt U U U ' 


(37) 
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After multiplying by and integrating throughout the space, 
it is found that : 

^ ^ A!_ f 2I 
dt ~ U SttO* 'i>t 


la\/ u 




and the integral may be written : 


“ f(“S' 


M 




'da 

Vt 




dr. ( 39 ) 


If the same substitutions be made for U and V as above, we 
obtain from ( 38 ) : 


dt ~ W 


( 40 ) 


and in the case when the external field is independent of th® 

time, — is zero and therefore : 
dt 


cm 

dt 


= 0. 


( 41 ) 


This is the theorem in the case of elements of probability which 
replaces that of conservation of energy. 


4. The Explanation of Bohr and Heisenberg 

Here, as in the case of the single particle, we might be 
tempted to develop a pilot-wave theory, at the same time 
maintaining that the particles of the system have a definite 
position in space and that, consequent^, the representative 
point has also a definite position at each instant in the general- 
ised space. We should then admit that the representative 
point associated with a t/f-wave has the motion defined by (15), 
coinciding always with one of the probability elements. If we 
do not know with which of the probability elements the point 
coincides, the probability that it occupies a volume dr at time 
t will be equal to the number of elements then contained 
within the volume and by (14) the interference principle will 
be automatically satisfied. Unfortunately all the difficulties 
arise once more which we discovered in the pilot-wave theory 
of a particle, and it is even more difficult to consider the theory 
as offering an actual physical picture of the phenomena because 
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of the abstract and fictitious character of the propagation of a 
wave in generalised space. 

We therefore Jeave the pilot-wave theory and turn to that 
of Bohr and Heisenberg to see how it will apply to systems. 
We shall accept as fundamental hypotheses the interference 
principle, according to which the intensity ifiijj* of the associated 
wave measures at each instant and at each point the probability 
of occurrence of the representative point, and the principle of 
spectral decomposition, according to which the relative intensi- 
ties of the different monochromatic components of which the 
0-wave train is composed give the relative probabilities of the 
different states of motion. All the considerations developed 
in the case of a single particle may be extended to the case of 
N particles and the uncertainty relations again obtained : 

SqiSpi > h (42) 


The cause of this uncertainty is always to be sought in the per- 
turbation introduced of necessity in the process of measure- 
ment. 

The transition from the old to the new mechanics conceived 
after the manner of Bohr and Heisenberg can also be made by 
means of Ehrenfest’s theorem, as in Chapter XI. When geo- 
metrical optics is valid for the propagation of the wave in 
generalised space trains of waves may exist occupying a region 
of dimensions large compared with the wave-length and which 
can, therefore, be represented by a group of nearly mono- 
chromatic waves. Although comprising many wave-lengths, 
these trains may on our scale still be considered of negligible 
dimensions, and they may be compared with a small probability 
element in the space. Within such an element the quantities 
()F 

Pi and are appreciably constant, and Ehrenfest’s theorem 


then gives : 


dpi __ <)F 
dt ~ 'dqi 


(43) 


Thus the probability element moves as a whole in the space 
like the representative point in the classical theory. The posi- 
tion of this point must, of course, be regarded as indeterminate 
within the element, but this indeterminateness is so small on 
our scale that it can be neglected in practice. Actually it 
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appears as if the configuration and state of motion were exactly 
defined at any instant and as if the system followed rigorously 
the laws of the old mechanics. 

5. Concluding Remark 

We make a last remark on this subject in the case where the 
system consists of particles exercising no action upon one 
another. From the last chapter it appears that we must take 
for 0 the product of the functions for the different particles 
considered separately, 0 = • • • • This is in agreement 

with the interference principle and with the statistical meaning 
of intensity. For the probability that the representative point 
of the system shall occupy the position {x^, yi, . . . z^) at time 
t is : 

iPiXi, y^, . . . Vu ■ • • %• t) • (44) 

and the probability that the ith particle is at {Xi, 2<) at this 
instant is : 

2:,-, 2:,-, t), . . (45) 

but since the motions of the particles are independent, there 
being no mutual action, the probability that the particles will 
occur simultaneously at the corresponding points is 11^*0* • 
This is equal to 00* , since 

0 = n0,. 


(46) 
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THE OLD QUANTUM THEORY AND THE STABILITY OF 
PERIODIC MOTION 

1. Early Examples of Quantisation in Periodic Motion 

I N atomic phenomena periodic motion plays a great part, 
and we must study the special characteristics of this 
type of motion in wave mechanics. We shall begin by 
recalling how the conception of a quantum of action was intro- 
duced into the study of periodic phenomena in the atom and 
point out some of the chief results of the old quantum theory. 

It is well known that the idea of the quantum was intro- 
duced into dynamics by Planck in his researches into the state 
of thermodynamical equilibrium between matter and radiation. 
As this state cannot depend upon the mechanism of the energy 
exchange he assumed, for the sake of simplicity, that it was 
brought about by means of electrons vibrating about a position 
of equilibrium to which they were attracted by a force propor- 
tional to the displacement. A particle of this kind oscillating 
in a straight line under this law of force is called a linear oscillator. 
In order to obtain the experimental laws of complete radiation 
Planck was led to make the assumption that the oscillators 
could not be in possession of arbitrary amounts of energy, but 
that only those amounts were permissible which were related 
to the frequency of oscillation by the formula : 

E = nhco, . . . • (1) 

n being an integer, h the constant of action introduced by 
Planck into physics, and a> the frequency of the oscillator, which, 
as we shall show, is independent of the energy. 

We can obtain another expression of this quantum postulate 

199 
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from a consideration of the linear oscillator. The potential 
function, F, is : 

F = |x^ . . . . (2) 

X being the displacement, and the classical equation of motion is : 


The solution is : 


X = A sin 


a^, . 


where A and a are two arbitrary constants. 
The frequency 

1 fk 


= 1 P 

277^1 t 


is independent of A, the energy of the motion. 

dec 

The momentum is = m-j- = mv, and the integral of 

evt 

action of Maupertuis is : 


= 1 Vxdx ~ m\ vdx , 

J Xq J Xq 


and if this be calculated for a complete period we find : 


. ( 6 ) 


J = — ^mv dx ~ mj dt 

= 277 WA2 . . . . (7) 

by (4). 

The energy, E, is equal to the kinetic energy of the particle 
at the instant it passes through the position of equilibrium, 
since at this point the potential energy is zero. 

Thus : 


whence 


E = ~ 2^A^ = 277 m cu^A^, 


277ma>A2 „ j 


The condition (1) may be written in the form : 

J = nh, 
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but this is much more general, since it is not necessary to make 
the special assumption that the frequency of the oscillator is 
independent of its energy. Moreover, the quantum restriction 
of energy values for all motion with one degree of freedom can 
be expressed in this form. The condition (10) is the condition 
of quantisation. 

The most important application of (10) is that made by 
Bohr to the case of an electron of charge — e rotating about a 
positive nucleus of charge + e, as in the atom of hydrogen. In 
his first work on this subject in 1913 Bohr limited himself to 
the study of circular trajectories. The azimuth 6 is in this 
case the only variable necessary for locating the particle and 
(10) can be applied. The kinetic energy is : 

.... ( 11 ) 

and the momentum conjugate to 6 is : 

^ = mr^e, . . . (12) 

hence the integral of action is : 

^pedd ~^mrW(l9. . . . (13) 

Since the angular velocity 6 is constant on a circular path 
in a central field of force the value of the integral for a com- 
plete period is : 

J = f mr^dd — 27Tmr^9. . . (14) 

Jo 

Condition (10) becomes in this case : 

27TmrW — nh, . . . (15) 

mr^9 is the moment of momentum of the electron with respect 
to the nucleus, and if this be denoted by M, (15) may be written : 

.... (16) 

which is the formula which led Bohr to his brilliant explanation 
of the hydrogen spectrum. To obtain the formula for this 
spectrum we may write the equation of motion in the form : 

= .... ( 17 ) 
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and eliminating 6 between (16) and (17) we obtain : 

1 _ ^Trhne^ 
r 71%^ 

The energy of the electron in its path is : 


whence 


1 . 

p] = 

2 r 

-p _ 27T^me^ 



( 19 ) 

( 20 ) 


This is the well-known formula for the energies in the various 
quantum states for the hydrogen atom. 

At this point Bohr introduced another postulate known as 
the law of frequencies, according to which the atom emits 
radiation of frequency when it passes from one stable 
quantum state with energy to another with less energy 
the frequency being given by : 


En — E^ _ 2TT‘^me^/ 1 1 \ 

h \m^ n‘^J‘ 


( 21 ) 


If m is made equal to 2, that is if all those changes of state are 
considered which terminate in a final state characterised by 
this number, the experimental formula for the Balmer series is 
obtained : 

(» = 3- ■ (22) 

If the two formulae are identical it must follow that ; 


2'TT'^me^ 

^^-hT 


( 23 ) 


and the great success of Bohr’s theory is that the experimental 
value of R agrees with formula (23). 

Equation (21) gives the frequencies of the members of another 
series in the hydrogen spectrum known as the Lyman and 
Paschen series, and from a consideration of the circular orbits of 
an electron about a doubly charged nucleus, Bohr has also 
succeeded in explaining the spectrum of ionised helium. 
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2. The Wilson-Sommerfeld Conditions 

The satisfactory enunciation of the quantum conditions in 
the periodic motion of a particle in a constant field of force 
required an extension beyond the case where the motion is 
defined by a single variable. W. Wilson and Sommerfeld 
found a form of enunciation applicable to all periodic motion 
where there is separation of the variables, that is to say, where 
it is possible to choose the co-ordinates in such a way that each 
conjugate component of momentum depends only upon the 
corresponding co-ordinate : 

Pi = /(9.) (24) 

The action of Maupertuis, ^^pidqi, is thus a sum of functions 

% 

each of which depends upon a single variable. It may be 
shown that, in the course of the motion, some of the variables 
oscillate between two limits, while the others are angles with 
a period 27 t. For example, in Keplerian motion the radius 
vector is a variable of the first kind, the azimuth one of the 
second. We shall say that a variable of the first kind has 
completed its cycle when it has increased from the lower to 
the upper limit and has returned to the lower ; in the same 
way we shall say that a variable of the second kind has de- 
scribed its cycle when it has increased by 277. With these 
definitions in mind we can pass on to state the quantum con- 
ditions of Wilson and Sommerfeld. The variables, qi, having 
been chosen so that the variables can be separated, each of the 
integrals ^Pidqi taken over a complete cycle of qi is equal to 
an integral multiple of the constant h. The conditions may be 
written : 

^Pidqi — 7iih- {Ui — an integer.) . . (25) 

A particle in motion in a constant field of force has, in general, 
three degrees of freedom and will require, in general, three 
integers for the definition of its quantised motion. 

We may note an important point. When is a variable 
of the first kind like the radius vector in the Kepler problem, 
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it oscillates during the motion between values qiQ and qi^ and 
the integral in this case is : 

Vidqi + Pidqi. . . • (26) 

J ^ Hi 

This integral would clearly be zero if pi were a uniform function 
of the variable qi ; but this is not the case, for it can be shown 
that in the motion with which we are concerned the conjugate 
momentum of a variable of the first kind is of the form : 

Vi = ± V<f>({qi), . ■ ■ (27) 

the function being positive in the interval qiQ to qn, and 
vanishing at the limits and then changing sign, pt is thus a 



Fig. 13. 


double valued function of qt, and we must of course take the 
positive sign in (27) when qi is increasing and the negative sign 
when it is decreasing so that the integral may be positive. 

We can express this by the use of the complex variable z, 
of which qi is the real part. Let a function pi be defined by 

the formula : 

Pi= ±^/ <l>i(z). . . . (28) 

Along the real axis this expression is identical with (28) and 
Pi is the momentum conjugate to qt. The function has two 
branch points on the real axis and the integral must be taken 
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along a closed contour extending from the position + e to 
— € on the real axis and completed by two infinite^ small 
circles of radii e about the branch points (Fig. 13). 

There is no corresponding process for the variables of the 
second kind which vary from 0 to 27r ; for these the momentum 
has a constant sign. 


3. Einstein’s Statement of the Quantum Conditions 

The Wilson-Sommerfeld conditions can be stated indepen- 
dently of the choice of variables in a form given by Einstein 
in 1917. 

In the case of a particle the action is given by : 

3 

dSi = 

1 


This expression is invariant for any change of space co- 
ordinates, for it represents what may be described as the work 
of the momentum vector. Throughout the region R, where the 


2)S 

motion takes place, each component 'pj^ — — - is in general a 

function of the three variables, for we are no longer limiting 
ourselves to co-ordinates which are separable. The quantum 
conditions are equivalent to the statement that the integral of 
action, taken over any closed curve C situated wholly within 
R, is equal to an integral multiple of Planck’s constant. 

To calculate this integral it is necessary to choose a system 
of co-ordinates, for example one in which the variables are 
separable. We can then write : 


4- • (29) 


kiy and k^ being integers and by virtue of the conditions (25) 
Einstein’s statement is satisfied. The Wilson-Sommerfeld con- 
ditions thus lead to Einstein’s form, but the latter is independent 
of the choice of co-ordinates. 

As an illustration of this principle of Einstein’s let us con- 
sider a motion taking place in a plane under the action of a 
central force. The radius vector, being a variable of the first 
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kind, oscillates between two values and ig, and in general the 
plane orbit fills the annular region included between the circles 
of radii and rg. 

The continuous line denotes the plane of the orbit (Fig. 14). 
The motion may be described by means of the azimuth 0 
measured about 0 and the radius vector r ; to these correspond 
the conjugate momenta and Pr {= ± V ^(^)). Let us imagine 
the annular area to be replaced by a surface formed of two 
plane sheets which have been bent to fit along the circles 
r = and r = making in this way a Riemannian surface. 
The upper sheet will be associated with the positive, the lower 
with the negative sign. In Fig. 14 these sheets are represented 


L 



Fig. 14. 


by dotted lines and for convenience they are shown displaced 
from one another. The annular area is thus replaced by a 
sort of flattened anchor ring on which p^ is a uniform function. 

It is possible to distinguish three types of curves on this 
surface : — 

1. Those which can be reduced to a point by a continuous 

change of shape. For these j* — 0. 

2. Those which can be made by a continuous deformation to 

coincide with a circle about the axis through O per- 
pendicular to the plane of the ring and for which 
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3. Finally, those which can be made by a continuous de- 
formation to coincide with a section of the surface by 
a plane containing the axis and for which 



Moreover, any curve traced on the Riemann surface can be 
referred to a series of curves of these three types and Einstein’s 
enunciation results. 

4. Quantisation of Keplerian Motion 

As an example of the application of the quantum conditions 
we will consider the case of Keplerian motion. 

In polar co-ordinates the classical kinetic energy is : 

T = . . . (30) 

and the conjugate momenta are : 

^ mr, ^ rnrW, . . (31) 

But by the law of areas is equal to a constant C, and Newton’s 
or Coulomb’s law of force makes it possible to write : 

E - -I- -j, . . (32) 

from which we may deduce by replacement of 2 ?^ by C : 

p, = nir =. ± yj2rnE~^+‘^ = ± VW)- (^3) 

If E is negative has two positive roots and rg ^^nd the radius- 
vector must always be included between these roots if pr is 
not to become imaginary. Thus if E is negative the motion is 
periodie and Pr is of the form (27). 

The quantum condition for the azimuth is : 

f 2n 

PqcW — 27rC = nji, (?ii = an integer) . (34) 

0 

or 

G = n,^, .... (35) 

ZTT 

where riy palled the azimuthal quantum number. 
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This is the condition of stability (16) used by Bohr in the 
case of circular motion, for C is the constant moment of momen- 
tum of the “ planet ’’ about the ‘‘ sun/’ 

But in the present case we have in addition a second quan- 
tum condition which Bohr did not require, since he restricted 
himself to circular orbits. This second condition is : 

njh . . . (36) 

where 1 X 2 is the radial quantum number. 

If and ^2 are the roots of ^(r) the integral (36) may be 
written : 


I V(f> dr + I ““ a/<^ dr = 2 1 \/<f> 
J Ti J fo J Ti 


dr 


(37) 


and by equating this to n 2 h a second condition is obtained to 
which we shall return later on. 

We can easily obtain, by a general process, expressions for 
the Pi in terms of the qi which are required for the calculation 
of the integrals from Jacobi’s equation. In the special case 
of Keplerian motion this may be shown by writing the energy 
(32) in the form : 

K 


Hfe, P^)=^{Pr^^ 


and Jacobi’s equation for the function is : 


2m{\'br J r^\ 7)0 
Substituting — ^ = C, we find : 

C0 


(38) 


(39) 


Pr = 


DSj 

"hr 




2mE 


2mK 


C2 

^2 


(40) 


The function Sj — + ^Prdr is a complete integral of (39), 

for it contains two arbitrary constants C and E, the values of 
these constants being determined by the q^uantum conditions 
(36) and (37). 
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5. Degeneration 

We have to consider next a subject which has played a very 
important part in the old quantum theory ; this is the subject 
of degeneration. It was stated that the Wilson-Sommerfeld 
conditions characterised the quantised motion of a particle by 
means of three whole numbers. But from the results given 
above it follows that these three numbers intervene effectively 
only when three variables are necessary for the description of 
the motion. Bohr, in considering only circular motion described 
by a single variable, the azimuth, had to introduce only a single 
integer ; in the last paragraph, in the study of Keplerian 
motion which is plane and is described by means of a radius 
vector and an azimuth, we required only two integers, and 713 . 

But it is important to note that the occurrence of two 
numbers in Keplerian motion is only accidental. This becomes 
clear at once by noting that the orbit in the classical theory is 
a closed conic, and thus if elliptic co-ordinates are chosen the 
motion can be described by a single variable. 

These results can be generalised in the statement that every 
time the trajectory, instead of filling the whole of a three- 
dimensional region, fills only a two-dimensional or a one-dimen- 
sional region, the process of quantisation introduces only two 
numbers or a single number. In this case we have degeneration. 

The study of Keplerian motion confirms this conclusion, as 
we shall appreciate by completing the calculations begun in 
the last paragraph. By means of Cauchy’s theory of residues 
Sommerfeld has obtained the value of the integral : 

dr = j^J2mE + - y/lr. . . (41) 


He has found the energy of the orbit characterised by the 
numbers n-^ and ng by equating the result to n^h and substituting 

the value for C. The result is : 


E ^ 


27Thne^ 


(42) 


By making ^2 = 0 we obtain again Bohr’s result for circular 
orbits, but Sommerfeld’s result shows that the energy of the 
quantised elliptic orbits is also characterised by a single integer, 
14 
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+ ?i 2 . The consideration of elliptic orbits does not intro- 
duce a single new term into the list of stable energy levels. 
The separate introduction of the two quantum numbers and 
7^2 appears therefore to be fictitious. This is shown better still 
by the fact that in the case of classical Keplerian motion it is 
possible to realise separation of the variables in other ways 
than by means of the radius vector and the azimuth. Each 
choice of variables which brings about separation of the variables 
leads to different forms for the stable elliptic orbits, but gives 
the same values for their energies. It must be concluded that 

all circular or elliptic orbits with energies equal to 


are stable. Quantisation of Keplerian orbits brings in finally 
only a single integer because the orbits are closed, occupying 
only one dimension in space, and classical Keplerian motion is 
degenerate. 

Degenerate motions present a special kind of instability in 
the sense that the least perturbation causes the degeneration to 
disappear, at least partially. Thus it is well known in astronomy 
that a perturbation, even a very feeble one, can impose periodic 
or secular variations on the elements of a Keplerian elliptic 
orbit (major axis, eccentricity, inclination, longitude of the 
perihelion, longitude of the ascending node), the consequence of 
these variations being that the orbit is no longer strictly closed 
and that it fills completely a space domain. The introduction 
of the relativity correction into the theory of Keplerian orbits 
is equivalent to introducing perturbation terms which are in 
general small, and Sommerfeld has shown that the orbit remains 
plane and appreciably elliptic, but that there is a slow con- 
tinuous rotation of the perihelion. The trajectory is thus no 
longer exactly closed, and it occupies the whole of the annular 
area between two circles of radii equal to the distances from 
the attracting focus to the ends of the major axis of the rotating 
ellipse. The degeneration thus disappears, but only partially, 
since the trajectory remains plane, but it is now necessary to 
introduce two numbers for each stable orbit. By calculations 
which we will not reproduce here, Sommerfeld obtains for the 
energy of the quantised path characterised by the numbers 
and ^ 2 : 


47r^e^ /n 3\"l 
\ 4/ J ’ 


( 43 ) 
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where n = + ^2 is the total quantum number. From this 

it is clear that the energy of the stable orbit depends separately 
upon the two numbers rii and Uo and not only upon the sum 

(Ml + Mg). 

An electric or magnetic field acting upon the hydrogen 
atom also causes the degeneration to disappear from the corre- 
sponding Kepler motion. 

6. The Insufficiency of the Old Quantum Theory 

It is impossible to examine all the calculations to which the 
various applications of the quantum conditions give rise. We 
must be content with remarking that although the calculations 
have often led to exact results it has not always been the case, 
and the old theory has more than once proved to be insufficient. 

Let us return to the case of the linear oscillator treated in 
§ 1. From the formula (1) the energy E of the stable states 
must be equal to one of the values of the series : 0, Aa>, 2ha), 

1 lie 

. . . nhoj, where cj is the mechanical frequency, ~ of the 

ztt > m 

oscillator. 

But in order to explain certain experiments, especially in 
the domain of band spectra, we have been obliged to admit 
that the sequence of quantised energies is not that we have just 
stated, but the following : 

iAco, . . . (ri + J)Acu. {n = 0, 1, 2, . , .) 

This is what is sometimes called the half quantum law and is 
not in agreement with the quantisation required by the old 
quantum theory. The application of the method of quantisa- 
tion of the old theory to more complex atoms than those of 
hydrogen and helium has also led to poor results ; for example, 
the ionisation potential of helium as calculated by Kramers 
according to the old methods is not in agreement with experi- 
ment. 

For some time before the appearance of the new mechanics 
the impression had been formed that the Wilson-Sommerfeld 
conditions, while affording valuable indications, could not be 
considered as rigorous. We pass on now to see in what sense 
the new mechanics modifies these methods and how it has 
revealed to some extent the physical meaning of the quantum 
conditions. 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE STABILITY OF QUANTISED MOTION FROM THE 
POINT OF VIEW OF WAVE MECHANICS 


1. Meaning of Quantisation in Wave Mechanics 


W E have been led by the conceptions of wave mechanics 
to associate with the motion of a particle in a con- 
stant field of force defined by the potential F(a;, y, z) 
the propagation of a wave given by the equation : 

VV + - F)^ = 0. . . (1) 


If the approximations of geometrical optics are valid for the 
study of this wave propagation we can take as the reduced 
wave function : 




2ni 

ae ^ 


im - Si) 


( 2 ) 


where a depends upon x, y and z only and where Si(x, y, z) 
is a complete integral of Jacobi’s equation. In order that the 
phase of the function (2) may have a definite value at every 
point it is necessary and sufficient that along any closed curve 
C contained in the region of propagation we have : 

3 

1 rfSi ” 1 ^Pidqi~nh, (n — an integer.) . (3) 

J Cl J c 1 


We thus obtain once more Einstein’s result from which the 
Wilson-Sommerfeld conditions follow. In the special case of a 
closed trajectory we can take it as our closed curve C and 
write down the single condition : 

I rfZ = nh. . . . • (^) 

The problem is then degenerate and each stable orbit is 
characterised by a single integer. 

212 
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Thus if geometrical optics be valid for the propagation of 
the associated waves in the atoms the new mechanics gives 
a meaning to the mysterious quantum conditions. Since 
according to the new view geometrical optics and the old 
mechanics correspond, we can say that the quantum conditions 
in the old quantum theory are those which must be introduced 
in order to preserve the equations of the old mechanics. But 
this makes the whole of the old quantum theory appear nothing 
more than a first approximation valid within the same limits 
as geometrical optics. Now, as Schrddinger has pointed out, 
this approximation is insufficient in the case of intra-atomic 
motion. In fact, the essential condition of application of geo- 
metrical optics is that the conditions of propagation vary very 
little for displacements of the order of a wave-length, and since 
the wave-length of the wave associated with an electron in an 
h 7*3 

atom is — , or approximately with intra-atomic velocities 

of the order 10® cm. per sec., the order of magnitude (10~® cm.) 
is that of the dimensions of the atom. Within the intra- 
atomic domain the conditions of propagation vary enormously, 
since they are governed by the potential F which increases 
indefinitely when the nucleus is approached. The application 
of the results of geometrical optics is thus not justified. 

In short, the explanation of the old quantum conditions 
which we have just given puts us upon the track of the solution, 
but it shows also that these conditions cannot be considered as 
rigorous, and that the whole question of quantisation must be 
taken up again from the wave point of view. How shall we 
define a stable quantum state ? 

It is natural with the new ideas to suppose that a stable 
state corresponds to a i/r-wave having the form of a stationary 
wave : 

ift = a{x, y, . . . (5) 

Since (/r is a solution of (1) the amplitude must satisfy the 
equation : 

^■(E-F)a=.0. . . (6) 

We shall suppose that the amplitude is a finite, uniform and 
continuous function. Moreover, t^^^ interference principle leads 
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us to suppose it to vanish at infinity ; for if the amplitude did 

not tend to zero at infinity, the integral, would be 

divergent, since all the elements of it are positive and the 
probability that the particle was situated at a finite distance 
from the atomic system considered would be zero. This would 
be contradictory to the idea that the particle forms part of the 
system and is in a stable state within it. 

From the point of view of wave mechanics the search for 
the stable states of a particle becomes the problem of finding 
values of E for which the equation : 

- F)a - 0 . . . (7) 


has a solution which is uniform, finite and continuous every- 
where and vanishes at infinity. The values of E defined in this 
way are the energies in the quantum states of the particle. 
The mathematical problem is closely analogous to that of 
determining the characteristic vibrations of a string or mem- 
brane when certain boundary conditions are imposed. In this 
case the boundary condition is that a must vanish at infinity. 

To study the mathematical problem we have just stated we 
shall make use of the following notation : 


STT^mE 

^ "" /i,2 ’ 


R = 


?>7Thn^ 

-F 


(8) 


Equation (7) is then written in the form : 

+ (/X - R)a -= 0. . . . (9) 

We shall show that this equation admits of solutions which are 
uniform, finite and continuous in a region D of space and which 
vanish at the boundaries of this region for certain values only 
of fi. These special values are called the fundamental or 
characteristic constants of equation (9) and sometimes the 
proper values. In this way the existence of quantised values 
of the energy will be established. 

In general a single solution of (9) corresponds to each proper 
value, fulfilling the conditions laid down ; this is the funda- 
mental, characteristic or proper function corresponding to the 
particular value of /a. We shall show that if and fbj denote 
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two fundamental functions corresponding to two fundamental 
constants and ixj then : 

\ aia^v ^ 0, . . . ( 10 ) 

J D 

In other words, the fundamental functions form an orthogonal 
system. 

In order to grasp the physical character of this theory it is 
convenient to begin with the study of some simple classical 
cases of equations of the form (9) in which R = 0. 


2. Simple Examples of Characteristic Vibrations. Vibrating 
Strings and Membranes 


{a) The Case of a String with Fixed Ends. 

In the propagation of an elastic wave along a string fixed 
at both ends, the transverse displacement 'zx of a point of the 
string satisfies the wave equation : 


= • 


( 11 ) 


where V denotes a constant dependent on the mechanical 
properties of the string. If we consider a monochromatic 
stationary wave of the type : 

+ . . . ( 12 ) 


the function a must satisfy the equation : 


d^a 
6^2 + 


477 ^ 1 ^' 


a 0, 


(13) 


which is of the form (9) with - and R = 0. 

The domain D is here of one dimension formed by the string 
in its position of equilibrium ; if one end be taken as origin 
and if I is the length of the string, D extends from a; = 0 to 
X = /, and thus a(0) == a(l) = 0. 

Equation (13) admits of the well-known integral : 
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with two arbitrary constants and a. In order to satisfy the 
boundary conditions we must take a = 0 and = mr, where 
n is an integer, the particular solution becoming : 

tittx 


= Uq sin 

In this case the proper values are : 


I 


f^n 


(15) 


(16) 


and the functions (15) are the corresponding proper functions. 

It follows from Fourier’s theorem that any state of vibration 
of the string can be represented by the function : 


u{x, t) 




^hTT YLTTOC \ 

sin -yx cos ^TTVnt + (h sin -j- sin (17) 


where 


nY 

2V 


for this function satisfies the wave equation 


and vanishes at the boundaries. Moreover, by Fourier’s 
theorem it follows that the constants and can be chosen 

'b'U/ 

so that u and — , for the value ^ 0, coincide with any two 

continuous functions vanishing at the boundaries. Since u 
satisfies an equation of the second order with respect to the 

'b'Ub 

time, this function is determined if u and — are known for the 

cl 

value ^ = 0. 

Any state of vibration of the string can thus be represented 
by (17). Finally, it is a well-known fact that : 

.. .. .. .. 

0, 4 = . . (18) 


7177 . n 7T 1 

Sin X sin -j-x ax 
f\ I I 


so that the proper functions are orthogonal. 

But the proper functions are indefinite to the extent that 
is arbitrary in (15). They are said to be normalised when 
this constant is chosen, so that : 


dv = 1 . 


(19) 
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In the case under consideration the normalised functions are : 

V 2 . utt 

- sm —X . . . (20) 


since 


• 9 ^ 

sin^ -j-xdx 
0 ^ 


9* 


(6) The Case of a Plane Rectangidar Membrane with Fixed Edges. 

The problem to be solved in this case is that of finding a 
uniform, finite and continuous solution of the equation : 

_ ~ -1- (21) 


bx^ by'^ 


V2 bP ’ * 

which vanishes at the boundaries of the region D formed by 
the membrane, i.e. which vanishes for a; = 0, a; = A, y = 0, 
2 / — B, A and B denoting the sides of the rectangle bounding 
the membrane. 

Let us consider the stationary monochromatic waves of the 
form : 

u(x, y, t) =■ a{x, y)e^^^^'^ . . (22) 

We find : 


b'^a b^a 477 ^^^ 

+ ^2 + -yi"® 


0 , 


(23) 




which is an equation of the type (9) with /x — -y^ and R = 0. 
A solution fulfilling the required conditions is obtained by 


writing : 


n'\ . nn . ??/7t . , 

M ^ + j ^2 j’ sm -jx sm ~^y. . (24) 

These are the proper values and proper functions of equation 
(23). The proper functions are orthogonal, since : 

(•A /•B 

a^n. a^m- dx dy = 0 . . (25) 


D B 


except when m — n,m* 


n 

Since 1 1 dx dy = — the normalised functions are : 
J 0 J 0 ^ 


^nn' — 


Vab 


. mr . 11 TT 
sm -r-x sm -rrt/. 


B 


(26) 
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It can be shown that the proper values and functions are 
unique, and that any state of vibration of the membrane can 
be represented by a function of the form : 

^ / . UTT . n^TT _ ^ 

u = sm cos 2,7rvnn'^^ 

nn' 

, , . vm . ti'tt . ^ A 

4 dnn> sm sm -g- y sm , (27) 

V \n^ 

where "= “ 2 ^ ^ B^’ shall not give a detailed 

proof of this. 

(c) The Case of a Plane Circular Membrane with a Fixed Border. 

The centre of the membrane will be taken as origin of a 
system of polar co-ordinates, and the units chosen so that 
the radius of the membrane is unity. In this case the wave 
equation is : 


_2 1 1 1 1 1 

■ (27) 

V being a constant characteristic of the membrane. 


Let us write : 


u{r, e, t) == a(r, + . 

• (28) 

and thus obtain for a : 


'd^a 1 t)a 1 7>^a 4:7 t^v^ 

+ r r* i>6>2 ’ 

• (29) 

which is again an equation of the type (9) with [x = 

E, == 0. We make the tentative substitution : 

y2 

a=f(r)<f>{0) . 

• (30) 

which gives on substitution in (29) : 


rdf Id^ 

• (31) 


The left-hand side of this equation is a function of r only and 
the right-hand side of 6 only, and they can be equal only if 
they have a constant value C. Thus : 



(32) 
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If C be negative, (f) is an exponential function of 6 and a 
cannot be uniform in the circular region D. It follows that 
C is positive and the general solution of (32) is : 

(f) — A&in {VCd + B), . . . (33) 

A and B being arbitrary constants. In order that may be 
uniform, C must be equal to the square of some integer 1c. 
We then obtain from (31) : 


' r dr 




0 . 


(34) 


By changing the variable and substituting p ~ fir this equa- 
tion can be written : 


d^J 

dp^ 



(35) 


This is Bessel’s equation of order k and, as is shown in works on 
analysis, it admits of a single solution which remains finite 
for p == 0 ; this is Bessel’s function of order k which is given 
by the series : 




2-4(2A;+2)(2A;H-4) 



We can thus take : 

/(r) = J,(v'/Ir) . . . (37) 

but with the condition that /(I) = J;fc(V/i) = 0. Thus the 
proper values of /x are the squares of the roots of the Bessel 
function of the kt)x order. If a^n denote the nth root of 
the proper functions may be written in the form : 




■ (38) 


where k and n are integers, the proper values being 
The functions (38) are orthogonal, i.e. 

t Jr(a,.„>r) kO k' 6 rdr dO ^ d . (39) 

J Q J Q cos COb 

except ioT k = k\n — n' . 

For f kd ¥ddd is zero if i 4= k\ and it is still zero 
J 0 cos cos 

when k = k', provided that the sine be chosen in one factor 
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and the cosine in the other ; moreover, it is known from the 
theory of Bessel functions that : 

f JA:(afc„r)Jfc(a;fe„.r)rrfr = 0. . . . (40) 

J 0 

Thus the integral of the product of two different proper func- 
tions is zero. 

It can again be shown in this case that the proper values 
and functions are unique, and that any vibration of the mem- 
brane can be represented in the form : 


^kn sin {kd + yj:„)J)fc(a*„r) sin 2Trv„J 

nk 

+ dj,,, sin [he + cos 277^^,^}, (41) 

where v^n = 


3. A Study of the General Case of Equation (9) 

We shall now return to equation (9)' in its general form 
(R #= 0) and seek uniform, finite and continuous solutions 
vanishing at the boundaries of a certain domain D. Let M 
be the point with co-ordinates {x, y, z) ; when it is necessary 
to call to mind that the value of a function / is being considered 
at the point M we shall write /(M). 

Thus we can write equation (9) in the form : 

V2a(M) + R(M)}a(M) = 0. . . (42) 

The determination of the proper values of this equation can be 
referred to the solution of a homogeneous linear integral equa- 
tion. This may be shown by beginning with Green’s formula : 

jjfdivv - wuxi. = ||(u|' - , («) 

D S 

where U and V are uniform, finite and continuous functions 

within the region D bounded by S. The operator ^ is taken 

along the normal to S, the positive direction being from within 
the region D outwards. 

Let U denote one of the proper functions a of the equation 
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in question ; it is by definition uniform, finite and continuous, 
and is zero on S. For V we shall take : 

V(M) = G(M, P) - P), . . (44) 

P being an arbitrarily fixed point within D and ^;(M, P) being 
a uniform, finite function such that G(M, P) is zero on S and 
satisfies within D, except at P, the equation : 

V2G(M, P) = R(M)G(M, P). . . (45) 

In short, we take for V Green’s function of the equation 
V^/ — R/ with respect to D at the point P, admitting the 
existence of this function. In applying (43) we must exclude 
from the domain D the point P, at which V becomes infinite, 
by surrounding it by a very small sphere cr and thus a(M) and 
G(M, P) are uniform, finite and continuous in the domain D 
outside or ; moreover, they are both zero on S. (43) then gives 

= . (46) 

D cr 

Let the radius of a approach the value zero, the second part of 
the surface integral tends to zero, since the value of G on a 
increases as the inverse of the radius, while the surface de- 
creases as the square of the radius. The first part of the sur- 
face integral tends to 


Thus, in the limit : 


a(P) = ^|j|(aV*K3 - GVWt, • • (48) 

D 


but since according to the definitions the functions a and G 
satisfy the relations : 


= (R — jjL)a 
V^G = RG 


(49) 


it follows that : 


aV^G - GV^a = fiaG 


(50) 
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Thus from (48) : 

a(P) = £jJ|a(M)G(M, P)dT, . . (51) 

D 

this is an integral equation satisfied by the proper function a(M). 
The theory of linear integral equations shows that a homo- 
geneous integral of the type (51) admits of solutions, which 
are not zero, for certain values of fxi only ; these values, which 
are infinite in number, are the fundamental constants of the in- 
tegral equation and the proper values in our vibration problem. 

Only a single function, determined except for a constant 
factor, corresponds in general to each of these values, ; the 
functions a^M) are the fundamental functions of the integral 
equation and the proper functions in our problem. 

When the domain D is finite, the fundamental constants 
form a discontinuous series ; on the other hand, when D extends 
to infinity, as is the case in quantum problems, there may be a 
continuous series of fundamental constants. It is sometimes 
stated that the assembly of fundamental constants forms the 
spectrum of the integral equation (51) or of the corresponding 
differential equation (9) because in physics the determination 
of the fundamental constants corresponds in general with the 
determination of characteristic vibrations. If the domain D is 
of finite extent the spectrum is always a discontinuous spec- 
trum, or a line spectrum ; if it is infinite there may be side 
by side a line and a continuous spectrum. It remains to show 
that the proper functions aj(M) form in general a system of 
orthogonal functions. Let fXi and denote two proper values 
and ai and the corresponding proper functions. Then : 

0, + (fij — R)a,- = 0, (52) 

whence 

= (fjLj — fjii)aia) . . (53) 

and integrating throughout D 

1 {ajV^ai — dr ~ (/x,- — /x^) I dr. . (54) 

Jd J d 

By Green’s theorem (43) the volume integral is equal to a sur- 
face integral over the boundary of D, and this integral is zero, 
since the are by definition zero on this surface. 
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(54) then gives : 

{fXj — fii) I Ui % dr = 0. . . . (55) 

Jd 

Thus the integral throughout D of the product of two different 
proper functions is zero ; the conclusion is, however, not valid 
if several proper functions correspond to the same proper value, 
for if a* and are two such functions, fii == iij and it is not 

possible to deduce from (55) that 1 ai dr = 0. This case 

Jn 

corresponds exactly to the case of degeneration in the old 
mechanics where several different motions correspond to the 
same quantised energy value. 

If N different proper functions (a^j, a, 2 , . . . correspond 
to the same proper value, they can always be replaced by N 
others, by means of the linear substitution : 

a'l: = (A; = 1, 2, ... N). . . (56) 

If the are to be orthogonal, we require : 

f aijai,„dT == 0, (f = 1, 2, . . . N). (57) 

J 1) jm J I) 

N(N — 1) 

This gives - ■ — relations for the determination of the 

efficients It is thus possible to choose N mutually ortho- 
gonal functions for the N proper functions corresponding to 
the proper value /x^. In this way the assembly of all the proper 
functions form an orthogonal system. 

The integrals 1 afdr have, of course, always a positive 

J D 

value, and the systerh of orthogonal functions is said to be 
normalised when the arbitrary constant factor in each is so 
chosen that these integrals are equal to unity. 

Finally, it can be shown that the normalised proper functions 
of a partial differential equation with respect to a domain D 
possess the property that any function /(g^), uniform, finite and 
continuous in D and vanishing at the boundary of this region, 
can be represented by a series of the form : 

Mi) = 

k 


(58) 
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If this be admitted the coefficient can be calculated by 
multiplying this series by and integrating throughout D. 
On account of the orthogonal property of the we obtain : 

f(qf) (^M) dr. . . . (59) 

J D 

Let us consider the case of quantised systems for which D is an 
infinite domain, and let A denote an operator. If the function 
Aa, is uniform, finite and continuous and vanishes at infinity, 
it can be developed as a series of fundamental functions of the 
form : 

Aa,- = . . . (60) 

k 

where 

Afc* = I a^Ka.dr, . . . (61) 

J D 

The constants A/,, can be regarded as the terms of a table 
formed of an infinite number of lines and columns ; they form, 
in fact, an infinite matrix. We say that A.^ is the element ik 
of the matrix corresponding to the operator A. 

In the foregoing discussion it has been supposed that the 
three-space variables entered into the partial differential equa- 
tion and that D was a domain of three dimensions. The same 
formulae are valid if the equation depends upon two variables 
or only upon one ; the domain D will then be of two dimensions 
or of one, as in the examples of the preceding paragraph, and 
the triple integrals may be replaced by double or simple integrals. 
In the case of the vibrating string, the theorem expressed by 
formula (58) is Fourier’s theorem and (59) reduces to the well- 
known formula for the coefficients in Fourier’s series. 

4. The Quantisation of Systems of Particles 

Hitherto we have supposed that the system to be quantised 
is a single particle placed in a given constant field of force ; 
this is the case with the oscillator and with the hydrogen atom 
when the reaction of the electron upon the nucleus is neglected. 
But it may be necessary to apply the process to a system of 
several particles with mutual interactions ; this, for example, 
is the case with atoms more complex than that of hydrogen 
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where a number of electrons are present. The wave equation 
is then : 





4:771 
h U ’ 


( 62 ) 


If we suppose ip to have the form of the stationary wave : 


2wi, 




\m 4- a) 


( 63 ) 


where a is a function of the co-ordinates qi, the equation 
in a is : 



The function a must be uniform, finite and continuous, and 
must vanish at infinity in the generalised space where 


ds^ = ^fiikdqidqj,, 
ik 


We shall assume that an infinity of proper values exists for E, 
the total energy of the system ; these proper values being the 
energies in the stable states. To these values proper functions 
a,- correspond, and in general there is only one such function 
to each proper value. When several functions exist for one 
and the same value, degeneration is said to occur. 

It is easy to show that the proper functions are in general 
orthogonal. For two fundamental values E[ and we have : 



whence 


= j ^*(E„ - (66) 


16 
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where dq == dq^ . . . dq^ and the integral is n-dimensional, 
taken over the whole of the 3-space. 

Integrating by parts, the left-hand side becomes : 




lam 

lq„ iqi 


lUl lUm 

WkWi 



which vanishes, since jn'* = 

Thus : 

(Em-'Ei)r aiamdr^O. . . (67) 

J —00 

When there is a single proper function for each proper value, 
all the proper functions are orthogonal. If there are several 
proper functions for each proper value, it will be possible to 
replace them by the same number of linear combinations and 
to arrange that the new functions are orthogonal. Moreover, 
the functions can be normalised by writing ^aldr ^ 1. The 

system of proper functions can thus always be considered ortho- 
gonal and normalised. 

Any function /(g^, • • • 3n) which is uniform, finite and 

continuous and vanishes at infinity in generalised space can be 
developed as a series of fundamental functions in the form : 

/ = .... ( 68 ) 

k 

where 

Cfc = f /«fc dr. . . . ( 6 !)) 

J — OC 

Finally, if A denote a certain operator, and if Aa^ is uniform, 
finite and continuous and vanishes at infinity in the space we 
can write : 

A«,- == . . . (70) 

k 

where 

— 1 kOidr. 

i -X 

The kik are elements of the matrix corresponding to the oper- 
ator A. 
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SOME EXAMPLES OF QUANTISATION 


1. The Plane Rotator 

T he simplest case of quantisation is the plane rotator. 
This is the description of the system formed by a particle 
of mass m occupying a circle of radius R, its position 
being located by means of a single variable, the azimuth 0, 
the centre of the circle being the origin. Thus, with the 
ordinary mechanical conceptions : 



1 

• (1) 

and the old method of quantisation gives : 



r2ir ^ p2jr 

1 mR^ Odd =-- \ fnv^dd — nh 

• (2) 

or 

Jo Jo 

mvR “ {n = an integer), 

Ztt 

• (3) 

whence 

^ 1 „ 71^^ 

E„ - 1 - ^rnv - • 

• (4) 


I denoting the moment of inertia of the rotator about the 
centre. In the new mechanics we must begin with the wave 
equation : 

V% + - F)a = 0, . . (5) 


which in the present case takes the simple form : 


1 d^a 


87r%i 


E« — 0. 
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( 6 ) 
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Thus : 

27r / 

a ~ A sin V2mE R(0 — ^o), . . (7) 


A and Bq being the two constants of integration. 

In order that this may be a uniform function of 6, it is 
necessary that : 


277 


V2mE^ 


n. or E„ ™ 




7i^h^ 


(8) 


We thus obtain formula (4) again. 

The proper functions corresponding to these values are 
by (7) : 

ttn ~ A sin n{d ~ 9 q) , . . (9) 

and the reduced stable waves are : 


ipn — A sin n(9 — 0Q)e * ^ 

The functions (9) form an orthogonal system, since : 


( 10 ) 


(*2rr 


a„a„. Udd = 0 if w =# n'. 


If the functions are to be normalised it is necessary to take 

A 1 

A == — 7 ==, since 


VwR’ 


f 2ir 

sin^ 7i{9 — 9q) (19 ~ ttR. 

0 


Tlie probability cloud in this case corresponding to the 
stationary wave ijjn is at rest, since the velocity, V — — ^ grad cf), 

Hfh 

of its elements is zero and the density of the cloud giving the 
probability of occurrence of the particle is A^ sin^ n{9 — 9q). 

Instead of considering the stationary wave we can con- 
sider the stable waves : 




2ni( 




( 11 ) 


obtained by superposing two waves i/;^. The probability ele- 
ments associated with have the velocity : 

I I nh 
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i.e. by^3) the same velocity as the particle in classical mechanics. 
The probability of occurrence is in this case the same at all 
points of the circle. 


2. The Rotator with a Free Axis 


A rather more complicated case is that of the rotator about 
a movable axis. This consists of a particle of mass m which 
rotates on a sphere of radius R and according to ordinary 
mechanics it must describe a geodesic or great circle on the 
sphere. The quantum condition and the formula giving the 
energy in the stable states in the old quantum theory is thus 
the same as for the plane rotator. 

In wave mechanics we begin with the wave equation : 


V% + 


STT^m 


Ea — 0. 


( 12 ) 


a must be expressed by two variables, the colatitude d and the 
longitude a. 

On the sphere : 

ds^ = -f R2 sin^ . . (13) 

the values of the g's in this case being : 

J7i 2 = 0, <722 = sin* 9 ] 

],»,»„ 1 


9n = 

nil 


R*’ 


9' 


rl2 


0 , 


R2 sin^ 9 


Hence : 


g = IV sin^ 6. 


^ Ve) 


(14) 




and the final form of the wave equation is : 
sin 6 ^ })d) sin^ 6 


a -- 0. (16) 


This equation has been studied and it is known that it has a 
uniform, finite and continuous solution over the sphere only when 
the coefficient of a is equal to the product of two consecutive 
positive numbers, including zero. 
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The proper values of E are therefore : 

E„ = w(» + 1)— 2-^^. (w = 0, 1 ,....) . (17) 


The corresponding proper functions are the spherical functions 
of Laplace Y„(0, a). They can be expressed by means of 
trigonometrical functions and the Legendre polynomials. The 
latter are defined by the formula : 

■ ■ I'*) 

By means of these we define derived polynomials : 

= {l - xr jg,^n{x). . . (19) 

The functions of Laplace are given by : 

k — n 

Yn{6, a) = ]^ (A/fc cos ken + B^ sin ky) (cos 0), (20) 

*-0 

A* and B^ being constants. The stable station ary waves for 
the rotator can now be written in the form : 

k—n ojri 

4 V) 

*AnJfc(^? a, \ ( Afc cos kcK. + Bfc sin ky) P„ (cos 0) e 

Jb-O 

. ( 21 ) 


It will be noticed in this case that there is degeneration, since 
for a single value of it is possible to obtain {2n + 1) different 
functions by choosing the (2n -f 1) constants, Aq, A^, B^, . . . B„ 
arbitrarily. The functions are orthogonal, since they are 
the proper functions of a partial differential equation, and 
therefore the general theorem of the last chapter applies to 
them. 

The probability elements associated with the stationary 
wave ifjnic are at rest and their density at a point of the sphere 
is Y^. Since several proper functions exist for a single proper 
value, it is possible to form many linear combinations of sta- 
tionary waves giving a resultant monochromatic wave. The 
simplest are of the form : 


= at* (cos d)e 




(22) 
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The probability elements associated with ifjnk describe parallel 
lines on the sphere with velocity : 

w = — — Igrad ^1 = ~ — — . 
m 277 mR sm a 

The probability density is a function of the colatitude only, and 
is equal to (A'P^ (cos 0)}^. 

More complicated motion could be obtained for the prob- 
ability elements by combining stationary solutions correspond- 
ing to different orientations of the polar axis. 


3. The Harmonic Oscillator 


This case is that of a particle of mass m constrained to 
move along a straight line Ox under a forge towards the point 
O proportional to the displacement from 0 (= — kx). In the 
old mechanics, as we have seen at the beginning of Chapter XVI, 
the frequency of vibration is independent of the amplitude, 
and has the value : 


_ 1 /¥ 1 


(23) 


The old quantum theory gives for the energy of the stable 
states : 

= nhw, .... (24) 


In the new mechanics the differential equation for the ampli- 
tude is : 


d^a , STT^m,^ 1 7 

jfa> = o. . 

• (25) 

Let 


. Snhn „ 

A- ^2 > - 42 > 

• (26) 

so that (25) becomes : 


g + (AE - = 0. 

• (27) 

Change the variable to q where : 


PQ 

II 

. (28) 
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and let 


AE , 

V5 = ''- 


. (29) 


+ • • • ( 30 ) 

The proper values of this equation will be shown to be : 

A = 1, 3j 5, . . . (2?i 1). . . (31) 

After making the substitution : 

a = .... (32) 

in (30), we obtain : 

J-2,| + (A-1)« = 0. . . (33) 

Since u must be uniform, finite and continuous it can be ex- 
pressed in the form of a series of positive powers of q : 

= Cq + c^q + . . . + c^q^ + . . . . . (34) 

By substitution in (33) and equating to zero the coefficient of 
g” it is found that : 

2n + I — X 

‘^-+2 - 1) 


All the c’s with an even suffix can be expressed in terms of Cq, 
those with an odd suffix in terms of q. The constants Cq and 
q are the constants of integration of the equation (33). Let it 
be supposed in the first instance that A is an odd number 
{2k + 1), where k is, of course, even or odd. If k is even let 
Cl be taken equal to zero and let Cq have any value ; if k is 
odd let Cq be zero and let Ci have any value. In this way we 
obtain for u a polynomial of degree k known as the ^th poly- 
nomial of Hermite and denoted by Hfc(g). The function 
a = is uniform, finite and continuous, and has the 

value zero for = it oc ; it is a proper function of equation 
(30). If Cq and Ci be chosen in any other way a finite number 
of terms will be obtained with an exponent of a particular 
parity and an infinite number with an exponent of opposite 

parity, and as u then tends to infinity more rapidly than e 2 as 
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q increases indefinitely, the corresponding function a is not a 
proper function. 

If it be supposed that A is not equal to an odd integer, 
whatever the values of Cq and q a series is obtained for u which 

t 

becomes infinite more rapidly than as increases indefinitely, 
and the corresponding function a is unsuitable. In short, the 
differential equation has only a uniform, finite and continuous 
solution which vanishes at infinity when A = 2A; 1, k being 

zero or a positive integer. The corresponding proper functions 
are : 

«*(?) = . . . (36) 


It is known from the theory of these polynomials that the 
functions are orthogonal, but this follows from the general 
theorem on the orthogonality of proper functions of equations 
of the type (30). It can also be shown that : 



(37) 


so that when the functions are normalised : 




1 

77* V 


e 2 H;i;(^). 


(38) 


Returning to the problem of quantisation, it follows from 
these results that the proper values of (27) are given by : 

E, = {2k + 1)^ = {2k + 1)^ = {k + (39) 


This result is remarkable, for we obtain in this way the half 
quantum expression which was suggested by experiment but 
which could not be deduced from the old quantum theory. 
The normalised proper function of (27) corresponding to E* is : 



and the stationary wave of order k is : 




2Tr*7»w 






H 


Imo} \ 


27rt 


(*+D“‘ 


(41) 
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When the state of the oscillator is represented by 0^, the proba- 
bility elements are at rest and the probability of occurrence 
at the point x is : 


1 



The particle can occupy any position along Oo;, but the proba- 
bility that it is far from the origin is very small. In the old 
mechanics the motion took place along a limited portion of Ox, 
the extremities of this limited strip being the points where 
the particle turned back along its path. There is thus a great 
difference in this respect between the old and new mechanics. 
A harmonic oscillator may be considered in two or three dimen- 
sions ; in the latter the particle can be displaced in three direc- 
tions and with a suitable choice of rectangular axes the potential 
energy may be written in the form : 


Write : 


F = • ■ (42) 

+ Ea + EaK 

2/, 2 ;, t) = ai{x) a^(y) a^iz) . . (43) 


The wave equation divides into three equations of the form : 

k^x^' 






(44) 


From the result obtained for the linear oscillator it follows that 
the quantised energy values are : 

E 


where 


Ej^ - 4 - E2 E3 — {tIi 2)^^! “f" (^2 

4" (^3 ”4 i 

(•■■■'.2.^) ■ ■ <«> 


The amplitude of the stationary 0-waves is expressed as a 
product of Hermite’s polynomials. 

If two of the constants ki are equal, there is partial degenera- 
tion ; if all are equal there is complete degeneration and the 
oscillator is isotropic. In both cases several quantised energy 
values coincide ; in other words, there are several stable states 
for a single proper^energy value. 
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4. The Hydrogen Atom 

We now consider the very important case of the hydrogen 
atom formed by a fixed nucleus of charge + ^ of ^ plane- 
tary electron of charge — e. We will take a system of spherical 
co-ordinates about the nucleus ; a = the longitude, d = the 
colatitude, r — the radius vector. In spherical co-ordinates we 
have, for the line element : 

ds'^ = dr^ -f r^d9‘^ + sin^ 6 da^, . . (47) 

whence 


9ll — 1 ? 922 


grH=l, g 


r22 — _ 


9z^ 

n33 ... 


r* sin* e, 
1 

sin2 6' 
■ sin^ 6. 


■- 0 when i k, 


(f^ 0 when i #= fc, 


(48) 


The equation for a is therefore : 


1 


y'g 




Da \ m 




+ 


(e f = 0, 


(49) 


which becomes in this case : 


'b'^a 'Z'ba 1 5 / . I ^ 

r i>r r* sin* 6 TiO) r* sin* 6 ba* 


+ 


T 


E 


+ 7)“ 


0. 


(50) 


Schr5dinger has shown that this equation possesses uniform, 
finite and continuous solutions, vanishing at infinity, for all 
positive values of E and for the negative values : 

27T^me^ . . , - 

En == integer.) . (51) 

The positive proper values correspond to the hyperbolic trajec- 
tories of the old mechanics, the negative values correspond to 
the stable states already obtained by Bohr, for the formula (51) 
is identical with the fundamental formula of Bohr’s theory. 

It should be noted that we have a continuous series of 
proper values prolonging a discontinuous series and we have 
mentioned that this state of affairs can arise when the domain 
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D of the problem of proper vibrations is infinite, which is the 
case here. 

The problem presents a case of degeneration ; several 
proper functions correspond to each proper value (51), each 
requiring for its complete determination two integers, Ic and 
such that : 

0 < k <n, 0 ^ k^ < k. . . . (52) 

According to Schrodinger’s calculations, the stationary wave 
corresponding to the three integers n, k, k^, is given by : 


0,a.,t) = {A. cos *ia + B sin *ia)Pi^-(cos 0)a:*e-*Lf//(a;) 


e * 


(53) 


A, B and y being constants, and x denoting the quantity 

r. The polynomials (cos d) were defined in § 2 of 

this chapter, and the function is a polynomial in x 

which depends upon the polynomials of Laguerre, which we 
will not explain further here. 

The probability elements associated with ifjnkk^ are at rest 
and the density of the probability cloud is proportional to the 
square of the amplitude. It should be noted that, as in the 
case of the oscillator, the electron has a certain probability of 
being at any distance from the nucleus, but the probability 
diminishes rapidly with the distance. In the old dynamics, on 
the other hand, the electron with negative energy could not 
lie outside the sphere of radius : 

R„ = - . . . . (64) 


because outside this sphere the kinetic energy would have to 
be negative, and this would be impossible. 

A large number of stable monochromatic waves can be 
obtained by combining stationary waves of the type (53). It 
suffices to add together several i/jnkk^ corresponding to the same 
value of n, but with different values of k and ki or with dif- 
ferent orientations of the polar axis. One of the simplest 
combinations is : 


= ATi‘ (cos e)x^e-Lf+,\x)e 




(56) 



Some Examples of Quantisation 


S87 


The probability elements associated with the stable wave (55) 
describe circles about the polar axis with a velocity related to 
r and 6 by the formula : 

— Igrad \ ^ ^ = ± ^ (56) 

m ^ mr sin 6 i)a Imrir sin 6 


which is to be compared with mvr = 


Ic-^h 

27T 


applied by the old 


quantum theory to the particle itself. 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE MEANING OF THE ./r-WAVES OF QUANTISED SYSTEMS 

1. Application of General Principles to Quantised Systems 


T he general wave equation for a system subject to no 
perturbations is 


1 

V/i 



477^ 

IT u 


( 1 ) 


and if the system consists of a single particle as in the cases 
studied in the last chapter, this reduces to : 


- vv - 

/yyi • 



“ini (>i/> 

X u' ■ 


( 2 ) 


Both equations are satisfied by all the linear combinations of 
the stationary «/f-waves having frequencies equal to the proper 
values, Efc divided by h ; conversely any uniform, finite and 
continuous function vanishing at infinity can be expanded 
as a series of fundamental functions. It is therefore always 
possible to write : 

2iri /T.t f , V 

•Afe. 0 = , . . (3) 

k 

the functions being orthogonal and supposed normalised. 

The Cfc’s will be supposed to be chosen in such a way that 
= 1, which is always possible, since ip contains a disposable 

k 

constant factor. In order to explain the meaning of the 
ip-wsbve we must make use of the two fundamental principles : 
the principle of interference and of spectral distribution. 

According to the former the probability of occurrence of the 

238 
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particle in space or of the representative point in generalised 
space is : 

kl 

2^CfcCiaia, cos ^{{E^ — E,) / + — y,}. (4) 


k < I 

It is rather remarkable that this expression contains exactly 
En — E? 

the frequencies which occur in Bohr’s theory, and 

which give the frequencies of the lines of an atomic spectrum 

Efc 

as differences of the spectral terms 

The expression (4) gives the absolute probability for on 
integration : 


(Ir = . . . (6) 

on account of the relations : 


^a^aidr = 0, j*a|dT=l, == 1. . . (6) 


How must we state the principle of spectral distribution in this 
case ? Born’s view is that c| is the probability that the 
quantised system, of which the associated wave has the form 
(3), is to be found after an observation in the stationary state 
of index k. In fact, the intensity c\a\ of the spectral com- 


ponent of frequency 


h 


in the series (3) is variable from point 


to point but the total intensity of this component Jc|u|dri8 

equal to c|, since the are normalised and it is therefore 
natural to regard the cf as the relative probabilities of the 
various states of the system associated with the wave (3). 

This statement of the principle of spectral distribution for 
quantised systems appears at first sight to raise a difficulty 
which it is interesting to examine. We can consider it in its 
application to a single particle which we will suppose is in any 
one of its stable states. The probability that it is in the state 
E;t is cl, but when it is in this state the probability that it will 
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be found at the point {x, y, z) is a% thus by the theorems of 
total and combined probabilities the probability that the par- 
ticle is at (x, y, z) is equal to 2 But this is not equal to 

k 

00*, for in (4) the frequency terms occur in addition to this 
term. It follows that there is a contradiction between the 
two fundamental principles. 

This is the nature of the objection, and to remove it the 
exact meaning attributed to the 0-wave b^^ the theory of Bohr 
and Heisenberg must be remembered. Our information regard- 
ing a quantised system may be summed up in the form of the 
0-wave of formula (3), but that does not mean that the system 
is actually in one of the quantised states. The probability the 
energy state exists is c|. A knowledge of the 0-wave only 
tells us that if we make an experiment allowing us to assign a 
position to the particle in the quantised system the possibility 
that it lies in the element dx dy dz is 00* dx dy dz, and if, on the 
other hand, we make an experiment permitting us to assign 
an energy state to the particle, there is a probability c\ of 
finding it in the state E^. But it is the essence of the view 
of Bohr and Heisenberg to admit that these two experiments 
will affect the initial state of affairs and will affect it in different 
ways. This is why the application of the theorem of compound 
probability is not justified. If to determine the position of 
the particle we begin by finding its energy state and then its 
position, the probability of finding the particle at {x, y, z) will 
be 2 ; but there is no reason why this should bo the 

k 

probability of finding the particle at (a:, y, z) by a direct measure- 
ment of the position from its initial state since the preliminary 
determination of the energy disturbs the situation. In short, 
the interest of this objection is that it shows that if we wish to 
maintain side by side the two principles of interference and of 
spectral distribution it is necessary to admit that a quantised 
system is disturbed by all processes of measurement and of 
observation. 

2. The Influence of Perturbations on a Quantised System 

We shall suppose that the system is subject to an external 
perturbation which may depend on the time. The potential 
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energy F(^i, t) consists now of two terms, a term \{qi) arising 
from reactions in the component parts of the system and a 
term R(^t, t) from the external perturbing field. 

When this perturbation is absent Schro dinger’s equation is : 




a/ 

ik 

The most general «/f-wave for the system is : 


V)a ==- 0. 


= '%C,^ ttfc e 




( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 


where the a’s are supposed normalised and Cj^ and are real 
constants. 

When the perturbation is present the equation is : 


1 

Vf 


"s 






W 


(V + R)il> = 


4774 ^ifl 


h U 


(a) 


The simplest method of obtaining solutions of this equation 
is to substitute : 

'A = ^Cfcaj.e* , . . . (10) 

k 

and suppose that Cj^ and depend on the time ; this is Dirac’s 
method of variation of the constants. Substituting (10) in (9) 
we obtain : 


477^ 

~h i''' 


2»ri 


+ fk) 


{^k 


+ 


‘Ini 

~h 


"k yfc) 

R Cj 


2rri 






0. (11) 


If we multiply by a? dr and integrate over the generalised 
spaee we obtain : 

47ri / . 27Ti . \ (K,« + v,) , (E^y, + y,.) 

^ RajcUidr — 0 . ( 12 ) 

The integral is the element {kl) of the matrix which corresponds 
to the operation of multiplication by R, and we denote it by 
16 
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Rfc,(<). Thus : 


‘iiri 

~h 


Cl -f- ^ CiYi — 


•Ini 

T 4* 


(13) 


and the conjugate complex expression is : 


'Zni 

T ' 


2771 


2jri f 






(14) 


By addition and subtraction of (13) and (14) we obtain the 
real equations : 

~{(E;fc -- Fji)t -f- Yk ~~ yi} (1*^) 

k 

^lyi ^ Cjc cos {(Efc -■ Fi)t + yfc yt}* • (lb) 

k 

From these simultaneous equations Ci and yi can be determined 
if their initial values are known. 

According to Born the quantity cl gives the probability 
that the system is in the energy state E)^. at time t. ^cl is 

k 

supposed equal to unity at the beginning of the perturbation 
and must remain equal to unity throughout. It is easy to 
verify this, for by (15) : 

I I 

= - Cfc c, sin — Ej)< + y* — y,}. (17) 

kl 

and the right-hand side is zero, since a change of sign occurs in 
any term when the indices it, Z are interchanged ; thus is 

i 

constant and maintains its initial value unity. 

Born’s hypothesis in the form we have stated it raises a 

little difficulty. The functions ifjjc = aj,e ^ ^ represent the 
stationary waves corresponding to the value of the potential 
energy when the perturbation is non-existent, but at an instant 
T during the perturbation the potential energy is Y (qi)-FlR>{qi, r) 
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he proper values and functions at this instant are those of 
^nation : 

%■) + - '''«•' "»“ = «• 

i; 

5 T is regarded as a constant parameter. The proper 
s FjI of this equation must be considered as the energies 
Ej stable states at the time r. If an experiment is made 
ne T to determine the energy of the system, one of the 
s EJ may be found, but there can be no reason why one 
3 values E/c corresponding to the absence of the perturba- 
hould be found. Let al denote one of the proper functions 
sponding to E^ for equation (18), then ifj must be expanded 
eries of proper functions in the form : 

= . . . (19) 

k 

}he quantity dl will determine the probability that the 
n is in the energy state E* at time r (Fock). 
the perturbation has a limited duration beginning at 0 
ending at T, R(gi, 0) = T) — 0, and consequently 

E2 — Ej. The coefficients of (8) may therefore be 
to determine the probability that at the end of the por- 
tion the system is in the state E^, the probability being 


L this case the difficulty disappears because the proper 
s of equation (8) have resumed their original values at 
id of the perturbation. It will be possible in this way to 
[ate, as Born does, the probability that the perturbation 
3 system has attained a particular state. We shall not 
into the developments and applications of these general 
which might well form the subject of a complete volume ; 
ices to point out how the principle of spectral distribution 
application in this case. 

3. The Probability Cloud and the Heisenberg Matrices 

is impossible to develop here SchrOdinger’s theory of the 
Lon of radiation by atoms and the method of the Heisen- 
tnatrices. We shall content ourselves with showing how 
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the matrix elements can be introduced in the simple case of 
the hydrogen atom by considering the probability cloud asso- 
ciated with the 0-wave. In the hydrogen atom there is a single 
particle and it is sufficient to take three rectangular co-ordinates 
(9i> 9 ^ 2 ? ^ 3 )- We shall define the six operations Q* and P* by the 
formulae : 


P' 


multiplication by 

— (i 1 , 2, 3.) 


1 

I 

i' 

) 


( 20 ) 


Prom the definition of the matrix elements corresponding to 
an operator (Chap. XVII (61)) we obtain the elements with 
indices k, I of the six matrices corresponding to Q* and P* as 
follows : 

= • ■ • ( 21 ) 


f 


h 'da I 


the being normalised proper functions for the hydrogen 
atom. 

Let the wave function for the atom in question be supposed 
to be : 

+ . . . (23) 

k 

The density of the corresponding probability cloud is : 

P ^ 0,2 cos 2tt{(v^ - vi)t | yu - yi\ (24) 

k k<l 


and by (37) Chapter IX, the g^-component of velocity of the 
probability elements is : 

__ 1 ^ ^ dq^ 

m dqi ^TTirn 


h ^ 

27Tma\ 


sin 27t{{v^ — vi)t + y;, — y^], (25) 


Let the electric charge of the electron be supposed equally 
divided amongst the probability elements so that the total 
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charge is : 

jpedr --- e. 

We may say that the density represents the average probable 
density of electricity in the atom and the (/, -component of the 
electric moment of the probability cloud is : 

M,- = jpeq^clr^: 2^c^Cieja;,aiqi cos 2n{(pt—t'i)(+yk—yi}«^r. (26) 

k < I 

This component contains terms varying periodically with 
frequencies — vi), which are the Bohr frequencies, and the 
amplitude corresponding to the frequency {v^ — vi) is propor- 
tional to QJ.^. This indicates a possible physical interpretation 
of the elements of Heisenberg’s matrix 

Since the electric density of the cloud varies with the time 
it is the seat of electric currents. The -component of the 
current within the cloud is : 


. (27) 


and by (25), 
-r he 


2^12 ~ "'S') ^ 


= the real part of : 

—V - -/)‘ + Wt. (28) 

mZ, VO \ 5?, / 

k<.l 

The components of the current are thus decomposed into 
periodic terms with Bohr frequencies and with amplitudes 
proportional in a typical case to : 


h {/ 'ddi Mjc' 

4sJ("*5?; - 


‘'i' ■ 


the equality of the two integral terms following from an integra- 
tion by parts and the vanishing of the at infinity. This gives 
a possible physical interpretation of the Heisenberg matrix 
components' P^/. \ 
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It follows also that if S denote the electric density of the 
probability cloud and ji a typical component of the correspond- 
ing current : 


8 


ji 


= pe — eipiff* 

peVi — — 


he 



'difj 

Mi 



(30) 

(31) 


The formula (30) has been proposed by SchrOdinger in his 
celebrated works on wave mechanics, where he regards 8 as an 
actual electric density. (31) was first given by Gordon in a 
more general form in his memoir on the Compton effect. 
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Minkowski and H. Weyl, With 
Notes by A. Sommerfeld. 125. 6d. net. 
Write for Complete List. 

Erman (Adolph) 

The Literature of the Ancient 
Egyptians : Poems, Narratives, and 
Manuals of Instruction from the 
Third and Second Milennia b.c. 
Translated by Dr. A. M. BlackmaN. 
Demy 8vo. £i is. net. 

Fouquet (Jean) 

The Life of Christ and His Mother. 
From Fouquet’s “ Book of Hours.” 
Edited by Florence Heywood, B.A. 
With 24 Plates in Colours. In a box. 
Crown 4 lo. £2 35 . net. 

Fyleman (Rose) 

Fairies and Chimneys. The Fairy 
Green. The Fairy Flute. The 
Rainbow Cat. Eight Little Plays 
for Children. Forty Good-night 
Tales. Fairies and Friends. The 
Adventure Club. Forty Good-Morn- 
ing Tales. Seven L title Plays for 
Children. Each 35 . 6d net. A Small 
Cruse, 45 . 6d. net. The Rose Fyleman 
Fairy Book. Illustrated, ios.6d.net. 
The Collected Poems of Rose Fyle- 
man. Illustrated by Rene Bull. 
105. 6d. net. Lett'Y. Illustrated. 65 . 
net. A Princess Comes to our Town. 
Illustrated. 5s. net. A Little Christ- 
mas Book. Illustrated. 25. net. The 
Rose Fyleman Calendar. Illustrated. 

25. 6d. net. 

Gibbon (Edward) 

The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, With Notes, Appendixes, and 
Maps, by J. B. Bury. Illustrated. 
Seven volumes. Demy 810 . 155. net 

each volume. Also, unillustrated. 
Crown 8vo. js. 6d. net each volume. 

Glover (T. R.) 

The Conflict of Religions in thb 
Early Roman Empire. Poets and 
Puritans. Virgil. Each los. 6 d. net. 
From Pericles to Philip, i is. 6 d. net. 

Graham (Harry) 

The World wk Laugh in ; More 
Deportmental Ditties. Illustrated by 
‘‘ Fish.” Seventh Edition. Fcap, 8vo. 
55. net. Strained Relations. Illus- 
trated by H, Stuart Menzibs and 
Hendy. Royal i6mo. 6s. net. 
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Grahame (Kenneth) 

The Wind in the Willows. Nw- 
Uetith Edition. Crown 8to. 7 j. td. 
net. Also, illustrated by Wyndham 
Payne. Small 4to. ys. bd, net. Also 
unillustrated. Fcap, 810. 3f. bd. net. 

Hadfleld (J. A.) 

Psychology and Morals. Seventh 
Edition. Crown 8t;o, bs, net, 

HaU (H. R.) 

The Ancient History of the Near 
East. Seventh Edition Revised. Demy 
8to. jCi is. net. The Civilization 
OF Greece in the Bronze Age. Illus- 
trated. Wide Royal 8i>o. lor. net. 

Hamer (Sir W. H.) and Hutt (G. W.) 

A Manual of Hygiene. Illustrated. 
Demy Sto. £i lor. net. 

Heine (Heinrich) 

Florentine Nights. Translated by 
C. G. Leland. Illustrated in Colour by 
Felix de Gray. Fcap. 410. sj. net. 

Herbert (A. P.) 

Misleading Casf.s in the Common 
Law. With an Introduction by Lord 
Hewart. 5f. net. The Bomber 
Gipsy. 3^. bd. net. Light Ariicles 
Only. Illustrated. bs. net. The 
Wherefore and the Why. “ Tinker, 
Tailor . . .” Each illustrated, ^s.bd. 
net. The Secret Battle. 3s. bd. net. 

Hind (A. M.) 

A Catalogue of Rembr.andt’s Etch- 
ings. Two Vols. Profusely Illus- 
trated Wide Royal 8t’0. £1 wet. 

Uoldsworth (W. S.) 

A History of English Law. Nine 
Volumes. Demy Svo. £i 5f. net each. 

Hudson (W. H.) 

A Shepherd’s Life. Illustrated. Demy 
%vo. I or. bd. net. Also, unillustrated. 
Fzap. 8 to. 3s. bd. net, 

Hutton (Edward) 

Cities of Sicily. Illustrated. lor. bd. 
mt. Milan and Lombardy. The 
Cities of Romagna and the 
Marches. Siena and Southern Tus- 
cany. Venice and Venetia. The 
Cities of Spain. Naples and 
Southern Italy. Illustrated. Each^ 
81. bd. net. A Wayfarer in Unknown 
I' uscANY. The Cities of Umbria. 
Country Walks about Florence. 
Rome. Florence and Northern Tus- 
cany. Each illustrated, ys. bd. net. 


Inge (W. R.), D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s 
Christian Mysticism. (The Bampton 
Lectures of 1899.) Sixth Edition. 
Crown Svo. ys. bd. net. 

Kipling (Rudyard) 

Barrack-Room Ballads. 24bth Thou- 
sand. 

The Seven Seas. i8oI/i Thousand. 

The Five Nations. 143rd Thousand. 
Departmenial Ditties, with Thou- 
sand. 

The Years Between. 95/A Thousand. 
Four Editions of these famous volumes 
of poems are now published, viz. : — 
Crown 810. Buckram, ys. bd. net. Fcap. 
8to, Cloth, bs, net. Leather, ys. bd. net. 
Service Edition. Two volumes each 
book. Square Fcap. Svo. 3s. net each 
volume. 

A Kipling Anthology — Verse. Fcap. 
Bvo. Cloth, bs. net and 3s. bd. net. 
Leather, ys. bd. net. Twenty Poems 
FROM Rudyard Kipling. 458/A 
Thousand. Fcap. 8to. ir. net. A 
Choice of Songs. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8to. zs. net. 

Lamb (Charles and Mary) 

The Complete Works. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. A New and Revised 
Edition in Six Volumes. With Frontis- 
pieces. Fcap. 8to. bs. net each. 

The volumes are ; I. MISCELLANEOUS 
Pro'^e. II . Elia and the Last Essays 
OF Elia. III. Books for Children. 
IV. Plays and Poems. V. and VI. 
Letters. 

Selected Letters. Chosen and Edited 
by G. T. Clapton. Fcap. 8uo. 3s. bd. 
net. 

The Charles Lamb Day Book. 
Compiled by E. V. Lucas. Fcap. 8i'o. 
6r. net. 

Lankester (Sir Ray) 

Science from an Easy Chair. Science 
from an Easy Chair : Second Series. 
Diversions of a Naturalist. Great 
and Small Things. Illustrated. 
Crown Svo. ys. bd. net. Secrets of 
Earth and Sea. Illustrated. Crown 
8t’0. 8r. bd. net. 

Lodge (Sir Oliver) 

Man and the Universe {Twentieth Edi- 
tion). The Survival of Man (Seventh 
Edition). Modern Problems. Each 
ys. bd. net. Raymond (Thirteenth 
Edition), los. bd. net. Raymond 
Revised, bs. net. The Substance of 
Faith (Fourteenth Edition), zs. net. 
Relativity (Fourth Edition). IS, net. 
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Lucas (E. V.) 

The Life of Charles Lamb. 2 Vols. 

IS. net. Edwin Austin Abbey, 
R.A. 2 Vols. £6 6 s. net. The 

Colvins and Their Friends. 12s. 6d. 
net. Vermeer of Delft. 105, 6 d. net. 
A Wanderer in Rome. A Wanderer 
IN Holland. A Wanderer in Lon- 
don. London Revisited (Revised). 
A Wanderer in Paris, A Wandfrer 
in Florencf. a Wanderer in Venice. 
Each I os. 6d. net. A Wanderer among 
Pictures. 8s. 6 d. net. E. V. Lucas's 
London. £i net. Introducing Lon- 
don. Introducing Paris. Each 2s. 6d. 
net. The Open Road. 6s. net. Also, 
illustrated by CLAUDE A. Shepperson, 
A.R.W.S. loi. 6 d. net. Also, India 
Paper. Leather, js. 6d. net. The 
Joy of Life. 6s. net. Leather Edi- 
tion. 'js. 6d. net. Also India Paper. 
Leather, ys. 6d. net. Fireside and 
Sunshine. Character and Comedy. 
Each 6s. net. The CiENTLEST Art. 6s. 6 d. 
net. And The Second Post. 6s. net. Also, 
together in one volume, "js. 6d net. Her 
Infinite Variety, Good Company. 
One Day and Another. Old Lamps 
FOR New. Loiterer’s Harvest. 
Ci.ouD AND Silver. A Boswell of 
Baghdad. "I'wixt Eagle and Dove. 
The Phantom Journal. Giving and 
Recfivtng. Luck of the Year. En- 
counters and Diversions Zigzags 
IN France. Kvents and Embroidfries. 
365 Days (and Onf More). A Fronded 
Lsle. A Rover I Would Be. Each 
6 s. net. UrbanitiF-S. Illustrated by 
G. L. Stamp A. 5s. net. You Know 
What People Are. Illustrated by 
George Morrow. 5s. net. The Same 
Star : A Comedy m Three Acts. 
3j. 6 d. net. Little Books on Great 
Masters. Each ss^ net. Roving East 
and Roving West. 5s. net. Playi ime 
and Company, js. 6 d. net. Mr. 
Punch's County Songs. Illustrated 
by E. H. Shepard. lor. 6 d. net. “ The 
More I See of Men ...” Uut of a 
Clear Sky. Each 3f. 6 d. net. See 
also Dolls' House ( The Queen's) 
and Lamb (Charles). 

Lucas (E. V.) and Flnck (Herman) 
Twelve Songs from Playtime and 
Company.” Words by E. V. Lucas. 
Music by Herman Finck. Royal 4fo. 
7i. 6d. net. 

Lynd (Robert) 

The Little Angel. 6 s. net. The 
Goldfish. The Pleasures of Ignor- 


ance. Old Friends in Fiction. 
Each ss. net. The Blue Lion. The 
Pe.\l of Bells. The Money Box. 
The Orange Tree. Each 35. 6d. net. 
McDougall (William) 

An Introduction to Social Psycho- 
logy (Twenty-fust Edition), tor. 6d. 
net. National Welfare and Na- 
tional Decay. 6s. net. An Outline 
of Psychology (Fourth Edition), 
los. 6d. net. An Outline of Abnor- 
mal Psychology, isr. net. Body 
and Mind (Sixth Edition). 12s. 6d. 
net. Character and the Conduct of 
Life (Third Edition). lor. 6d. net. 
Ethics and Some Modern World 
Problems (Second Edition), ys. 6d. net. 
Mackenzie (W. Mackay) 

The Mediaeval Castle in Scotland. 
(The Rhind Lectures on Archaeology. 
IQ25-6.) Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
155. net. 

Mallet (Sir C. E.) 

A History of the University op 
Oxford. In 3 vols. Illustrated, Demy 
8t’o. Each £i is. net. 

Maeterlinck (Maurice) 

The Blue Bird. 6r. net. Also, illus- 
trated by F. Cayley Robinson, ioi. 6d 
net. Death. 35. 6d. net. Ouh ErEH- 
NiiY. 6s. net. The Unknown CiuEST. 
6s. net. Poems. 5s. net. The Wrack 
OF the Storm. 6s. net. The Miracle 
OF St. Anthony. 3s. 6d. net. 'Phe 
Burgomaster of Stilemonde. 5s. net. 
The Betrothal. 6s. net. Mountain 
Paths. 6s. net. The Story of 'Fyltyl. 
£i is.net. The Great Sfcrff. ys.bd. 
tu t. I’HE Cloud that Lifted and 'The 
Power of the Di:.\d. 7s. 6d. net. Mary 
Magdaifne. 2s. net. 

MuseAeld (John) 

On the .Spanish Main. 8s. 6d. net. A 
Sailor’s Garland. 6s. net and 3s. 6d. 
net. Sea Life in Nelson’s 'Pime. 5s. net. 
Methuen (Sir A.) 

An Anthology of Modern Verse 
137th Thousand. 

Shakespeare to Hardy : An Anthol- 
ogy of English Lyrics. ig//i Thousand. 
Each Fcap. 8t’o. Clothe 6s. net. 
Leather, 7s, 6d. net. 

Milne (A. A.) 

Not that it Matters. If 1 May. 
The Sunny Side. The Red House 
Mystery. Once a Week. The Holi- 
day Round. The Day’s Play. Each 
3s. 6d. net. When We were Very 
Young. Sixteenth Edition. i6ga^ 
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Thousand. Winnie-the-Pooh. Sixth 
Edition, gist Thousand. Now We 
ARE Six. Fourth Edition, logth Thou- 
sand. The House at Pooh Corner. 
Each illustrated by E. H. Shepard. 
'js. bd. net. Leather, lor. bd. net. For 
THE Luncheon Interval, is. bd. net. 
Milne (A. A.) and Fraser- Slmson (H.) 
Fourteen Songs erom “ When We 
WERE Very Young.” Twelfth Edition. 
7s. bd. net. Teddy Bear and Other 
Songs from ” When We were Very 
Young.” ys. bd. net. The King’s Break- 
fast. Third Edition. 3r. bd. net. 
Songs from “ Now We are Six.” 
Second Edition, ys. bd. net. More 
Songs from “ Now We are Six.” 
ys. bd net. Words by A. A. Milne. 
Music by H. Fraser-Simson. Decora- 
tions by E. H. Shepard. 

Montague (G. £.) 

Dramatic Values. Cr. 8uo. ys. bd. net. 
Morton (H. V.) 

The Heart of London. 3j. bd. net. 
(Also illustrated, ys. bd. net.) The 
Spell of London. The Nights of 
London. Each 31. bd. net. The 
London Year. In Search of England. 
The Call of England. Each illus- 
trated. ys. bd. net. 

Oman (Sir Charles) 

A History of the Art of War in the 
Middle Ages, a.d. 378''I48s. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 2 Vols. 
Illustrated. Demy 800. i6r. net. 
Oxenham (John) 

Bees in Amber. Small Pott 8uo. zs. 
net. All’s Well. The King’s High- 
way. The Vision Splendid. The 
Fiery Cross. High Altars. Hearts 
Courageous. All Clear ! Each Small 
Pott 8t'0. Paper, li. 31/. net. Cloth, 
zs. net. Winds of the Dawn. zs. net. 
Perry (W. J.) 

The Origin of Magic and Religion. 
The Growth of Civilization. Each 
bs. net. The Children of the Sun. 
£1 ij. net. 

Petrie (Sir Flinders) 

A History of Egypt. In 6 Volumes. 
Vol. 1 . From the 1 st to the XVIth 
Dynasty, nth Edition, Revised. 12s. net. 
Vol. 11 . The XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Dynasties, yth Edition, Revised, gs. net. 
Vol. HI. XIXth to XXXth Dynas- 
ties. 3rJ Edition, izs. net. 

Vol. IV. Egypt under the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty. By Edwyn Bevan. i sr. neu 
Vol. V. Egypt under Roman Rule. 


By J. G. Milne. 2rd Edition, Revised 
1 25 . net. 

Vol. VI. Egypt in the Middle Ages. 
By Stanley Lane Poole. 4th 
Edition. 105 . net. 

Ponsonby (Arthur), M.P. 

English Diaries. 15. net. More 
English Diaries, izs.bd.net. Scot- 
tish AND Irish Diaries. 105. bd. net. 
Raleigh (Sir Walter) 

1 'he Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Edited by Lady Raleigh. Two Vols. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 800. 
185. net. Selected Letters. Edited 
by Lady Raleigh, ys. bd. net. 

Smith (C. Fox) 

Sailor Town Days. Sea Songs and 
Ballads. A Book of Famous Ships. 
Ship Alley. Each, illustrated, 65. net. 
Full Sail. Illustrated. 55. net. 
Tales of the Clipper Ships. A Sea 
Chest. Each 55. net. The Return of 
the “ Cutty Sark.” Illustrated. 35. bd. 
net. A Book of Shanties. Ancient 
Mariners. Each bs. net. 

Stevenson (R. L.) 

The Letters. Edited by Sir Sidney 
Colvin. 4 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. Each 
bs. net. 

Surtees (R. S.) 

Handley Cross. Mr. Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour. Ask Mamma. Mr. 
Facey Romford's Hounds. Plain or 
Ringlets ? Hillingdon Hall. Each 
illustrated, ys. bd. net. Jorrocks’s 
Jaunts and Jollities. Hawbuck 
Grange. Each, illustrated, 65. net 
Taylor (A. E.) 

Plato : The Man and His Work. 
Second Edition. Demy 800. Ci 15, net. 
Tllden (William T.) 

The Art of Lawn Tennis. Singles 
and Doubles. The Tennis Racket. 
Each, illustrated, 65. net. The Com- 
mon Sense of Lawn Tennis. Match 
Play and the Spin of the Ball. 
Illustrated, si. net. 

Tileston (Mary W.) 

Daily Strength for Daily Needs. 
22nd Edition, -^s. bd.net. India Paper. 
Leather, bs. net. 

Trapp (Oswald Graf) 

The Armoury of the Castle of Chur- 
BURG. Translated by J. G. ManN. 
Richly illustrated. Royal ^to. Limited 
to 400 copies. jC4 tFf* tief. 
Underhill (Evelyn) 

Mysticism {Eleventh Edition). 155. net 
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The Life of the Spirit and the Life 
OF To-day (Sixth Edition), ys. 6d. 
net. Man and the Supernatural. 
ys. 6d. net. Concerning the Inner 
Life (Fourth Edition). 2S . net . 

Urwlck (E. J.) 

The Social Good. Demy Evo. 
los. 6d. net. 

Vardon (Harry) 

How to Play Golf. Illustrated. 
igth Edition. Crown Evo. st- net. 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth) 

A Little Book of Life and Death. 
23rd Edition. Small Pott Evo. 2s. td. net. 
Wilde (Oscar) 

The Works. In ty Vols Each 6s. 6d. 
net. 

I. Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime and 


the Portrait of Mr. W. H. II. The 
Duchess of Padua. III. Poems. IV. 
Lady Windermere’s Fan. V. A 
Woman op No Importance. VI. An 
Ideal Husband. VII. The Impor- 
tance OF Being Earnest. VIII. A 
House of Pomegranates. IX. In- 
tentions. X. De Profundis and 
Prison Letters. XL Essays. XII. 
S^LOME, A Florentine Tragedy, and 
La Sainte Courtisane. XIII. A 
Critic in Pall Mall. XIV. Selected 
Prose of Oscar Wilde. XV. Art and 
Decoration. XVI. For Love of the 
King. (5s. net.) XVII. Vera, or the 
Nihilists. 

Williamson (G. C.) 

The Book of Famille Rose. Richly 
Illustrated Demy ^to. £E 8r. net. 


PART II. A SELECTION OF SERIES 


The Antiquary’s Books 

Fac/i, illustrated, Demy Evo. lor. 6d. net. 
The Arden Shakespeare 
Edited by W. J. Craig and R. H. Case. 
Each, wide Demy Evo, 6t. net. 

The Ideal Library Edition, in single 
plays, each edited with a full Introduc- 
tion, Textual Notes and a Commentary 
at the foot of the page. Now complete 
in 39 Vols. 

Classics of Art 

Edited by J. H. W. Laing. Each, pro- 
fusely illustrated, wide Royal Evo. iss. 
net to £3 3s. net. 

A Library of Art dealing with Great 
Artists and with branches of Art. 

The Connoisseur’s Library 

With numerous Illustrations. Wide 
Royal Eto. £i iis. 6d. net each vol. 
European Enamels. Fine Books. 
Glass. Goldsmiths’ and Silver- 
smiths’ Work. Ivories. Jewellery. 
Miniatures. Mezzotints. Porce- 
lain. Seals. Mussulman Painting. 
Watches. 

English Life in English Literature 

General Editors : Eileen Power, 
M.A., D.Lit., and A. W, Reed, M.A., 
D.Lit. Each, Crown Evo, 6s. net. 

A series of source-books for students of 
history and of literature. 

The Faiths : Varieties of Christian 
Expression. Edited by L. P. Jacks, 
M.A., D.D., LL.D. Each, Crown Evo, 
Ss. net each volume. The first volumes 
are : The Anglo-Catholic Faith 
(T. A. Lacey) ; Modernism in the 


English Church (P. Gardner) ; The 
Faith and Practice of the Quakers 
(R. M. Jones) ; Congregationalism 
(W. B. Selbie) ; The Faith of the 
Roman Church (C. C. Martindale) ; 
The Life and Faith of the Baptists 
(H. Wheeler Robinson) ; The Pres- 
byterian Churches (James Moffatt) ; 
Methodism (W. Bardsley Brash) ; 
The Evangelical Movement in the 
English Church (L. Elliott Binns) ; 
The Unitarians (Henry Gow). 

The Gateway Library 
Fcap. Evo. 3s. 6d. each volume. 
Pocketable Editions of Works by 
Hilaire Belloc, Arnold Bennett, 
E. F. Benson, George A. Birmingham, 
Marjorie Bowen, G. K. Chesterton, 
A. Clutton-Brock, Joseph Conrad, 
J. H. CuRLE, George Gissing, Gerald 
Gould, Kenneth Grahame, A. P. 
Herbert, W. H. Hudson, Rudyard 
Kipling, E. V. Knox, Jack London, 
E. V. Lucas, Robert Lynd, Rose 
Macaulay, John Masefield, A. A. 
Milne, Arthur Morrison, Eden 
Phillpotts, Marmaduke Pickthall, 
Charles G. D. Roberts, R. L. Steven- 
son, and Oscar Wilde. 

A History of England in Seven Volumes 
Edited by Sir Charles Oman, K.B.E., 
M.P., M.A., F.S.A. With Maps. 

Demy Evo. 12s . 6 d . net each volume. 
England before the Norman Con- 
quest (Sir C. Oman) ; England under 
the Normans and Angkvins (H. W. C. 
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Davies) ; England in the Later 

The Wayfarer Series of Books for 

Middle Ages (K. H. Vickers) ; Eng- 

Travellers 

LAND UNDER THE TUDORS (A. D. INNES) ; 

Crown 8t;o. •js. 6d. net each. Well 

England under the Stuarts (G. M. 

illustrated and with maps. The vol- 

Trevelyan); England under the 

umes are Algeria, Alsace, Austria, 

Hanoverians (Sir C. Grant Robert- 

Czecho-SIovakia, The Dolomites, 

son) ; England Since Waterloo (Sir 

Egypt, French Vineyards, Hungary, 

J. A. R. Marriott). 

The Loire, Portugal, Provence, 

The Librfiry of Devotion 

Handy editions of the great Devotional 
books, well edited, iitnall Pott Svo. 

Pyrenees, The Seine, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Unfamiliar Japan, Un- 
known Tuscany, The West Indies. 

2$. net and 31. td. net. 

The Westminster Commentaries 

Demy 8f;o. 8x. 6d. net to tbs. net. 

Methuen’s Half-Crown Library 

Edited by W. Lock, D.D., and D. C. 

Cretan Svo and Fcap. 8t;o. 

Simpson, D.D. 

Methuen’s Two-Shilling Library 

The object of these commentaries is 

Fcap. 8ro. 

primarily to interpret the author’s mean- 

Two series of cheap editions of popular 

ing to the present generation, taking 

books. 

the English text in the Revised Version 

Write for complete lists. 

as their basis. 

THE LITTLE GUIDES 

Small Pott 8i?o. Illustrated and with Maps 

THE 65 VOLUMES IN 

THE SERIES ARE 

Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire 

Middlesex 4s. net. 

4r. net. 

Monmouthshire 6s. net. 

Berkshire 4r. net. 

Norfolk 5s. net. 

Brittany 4^. net. 

Normandy 5s. net. 

Buckinghamshire 45. net. 

Northamptonshire 4s. net. 

Cambridge and Colleges 45. net. 

Northumberland 75. 6d. net. 

Cambridgeshire ^s. net. 

North Wales 6s. net. 

Cathedral Cities of England and 

Nottinghamshire 6s. net. 

Wales bs. net. 

Oxford and Colleges 41. net. 

Channel Islands 5s. net. 

Oxfordshire 4s. net. 

Cheshire 5^. net. 

Paris 6s. net. 

Cornwall 4j. net. 

Rome sx. net. 

Cumberland and Westmorland 6s. net. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral 4s. net. 

Derbyshire 4s. net. 

Shakespeare’s Country 4s. net. 

Devon 4^. net. 

Shropshire 51. net. 

Dorset 6 s. net. 

Sicily 4s. net. 

Durham 6s. net. 

Snowdonia 6j. net. 

English Lakes 6x. net. 

Somerset 4s. net. 

Essex 51. net. 

South Wales 4s. net. 

Florence 6s. net. 

Staffordshire 51. net. 

French Riviera 6x. net. 

Suffolk 4s. net. 

Gloucestershire 5s. net. 

Surrey 5s. net. 

Gray’s Inn and Lincoln’s Inn 6s. net. 

Sussex 4s. net. 

Hampshire 4^. net. 

Temple 4s. net. 

Herefordshire 4^* 6 </. net. 

Venice 6s. net. 

Hertfordshire 4x. net. 

Warwickshire sx. net. 

Isle of Man 6 s . net. 

Westminster Abbey ss. net. 

Isle of Wight 41. net. 

Wiltshire 6 x. net. 

Kent 6 s . net. 

Worcestershire 6s. net. 

Lancashire 6 s . net. 

Yorkshire East Riding sx. net. 

Leicestershire and Rutland 51. net. 

Yorkshire North Riding 4 x. net. 

Lincolnshire 6s. net. 

Yorkshire West Riding 7 x. 6d. net. 

London ss . net. 

York 6 x. net. 

Malvern Country 4s. net. 


Methuen & Co. Ltd,, 36 Essex Street, London, W.C.z. 
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